J 


its  fact 


p.-  upon  genius  ;  but  upo» 
•vor  that  may  b£>  cultiv'a 
lilies,  and  enlarged  by  stu-Ube 


'  •,  iSip^irax^.-^JCruiAiiiaelier  i  I  hi  sir  ados  simplic- 
ity by  theTollotfing  'table ;    -    • :  l£\ 

The  angel  who  takes  care  ol  flowers,  ami  sprin- 
kles dew  over  them  iuthe  still  night,  slumbered 
on  a  spring  day  iu_  theshade  ot^  a  MO^im^li. 
W-heu  be  Jiwoke,  be  said  ! 


Kindliness  aBeantite."' 

A  beautiful  person  is  the  natu- 
ral form  of  a  beautiful  soul.  The 
mind  builds  its  own  house.  This 
soul  takes  precedence  of  the  body 

A  vacant 


Strung  out  01 


^lostl^utitulof^iy  chihlreii,  Ithankth/e  tor  to  its  own  likeness, 
e  refrtoug  ©dof  and  poling  sluHfe:.  ^ould  Unind  takes  ail  the  me 
•  .--v  Lyoimowask  any  favor,  ho>v  willing]  v  w<JtltoL2    ,       <■  ■     ,    r  rP. 

;  gm,it  it!'  jF     e    Purest    lace.  _  1  nereis  no 

'Adorn  me,  then,  with  a  new^harm,'  said  the  sculptor  like  the  mind.    There  is 
spirit  of  the  rosebush,  in  a  beseechiug  toneft     '  •:  nothing  that  so  refines,  polishes, 


v  emergencies  and  in  excitements. 

,.  of  study,  Of  ar*pl:ertti!.'ii,  at  all  time.   n 

ftlie  lightning all  nature  is    go  the  augel  adorned  the  loveliest  of  flowers 

with  simple  moss.    Sweetly  it  stodd  there  in  its 

vo  iiTamines  the  earth  and',  ovtrpowci^ 
eye;  the  j&ulling  pound  Succeeds,  ifi 


and  ennobles  face  and 
the    constant  presence 


modest  attire,  the  moss  rose,  fhe  most  beautiful    ,       <|ollsta"t  1 
fits  kind.   So  the  .costliest  ornaments*  ar&, often  thoug  hts,  ihe 
he  sunniest.    There  is  no  gold,  nor  jewel;  nor 
sparkling  pearl,   equal  to  the  ♦oniiuuflp* *  ~ 
ineek  and  qniet  spirit,  which  is,  iu  the  .si 
t  bboefaet*.    He  g„u.ois  &bd<  6t  great  price.' 


i  along 
out 
ur 


fchfllieavenp,  it  dies  av.ay,  antW 


_treMrth  as  lio.rijjpjS.-j  earth  turns  he; 
ing  bosom  h<  his  '.myj  luxuriant  ha*-. 
j'^ppBg 'forth,  and        glad  voice  of 
reaper  vr heard  bes&ing1.  homeward  hi.: 
m  sheav' .-.  •  . 

idnfl&aud  a])i:lieatiort  will  make  i\f 
,  however  ordinary  his  mind  mav  be. 
mind  i«  ere.it ,'d  on  the  principle  of  in- 
lite  extension  and  of  ujilimiti-d  growth. 

the  sea  are  built  up  j 
s  depths  below  ;  they 
tracts,  and  rise,  to  the 
rfctersls    the^dr^tWt>od  of  the  ocean  and 
iiM«e  Bubaulnees'  o^cvery  kind  are  thrown 
.2m  then;  f  a  soil  is  formed  ;  thither,  aie 
':jroe  the  stills  of  yc-vl.UM.ij  ;  the  rain  "'.id 
1  dev.*  oflTeaven  d^endC'jftid  in  a  1  ttle 

:i|  to*t.;  cotiLJ.a«1eXuU  Uini'id  loftntaius, • 
it'u  wciirv  nl.  "  i.  km  reaching  forth  for 
flLrefrJshuf^u^  thm^and-lu*cious  fruity, 

•••.#li(-!.ce  etouiit' :^  iA^nd^   v  d 
Mf  iti  It'llfrtffrtntTVM  it  formed?  1- 
.Hvs  ioiuiv.l  by  fy<vio;ion  :  by  ai, i,. ialeid.es 
sfi^BKperceptrb'ie  to  the  naked  e\»,  eaeh 
M-aiio::  r,f  t:.<  .n  hulling  their  day  collj 
j.-i::,  these  of  their  pre-le  '■'  -  o-::,  and  of  in- 
ly :'inie?iid<'  m  iteriais.    So,  the  :.i---t  iadif- 
dcejtt  mind  ;  «m  ihe  priocij'le  •  a.eereiiou, 
it^fat'dan  id'  tfb'yid  thought  of  in  destruot- 
ibl^Bfti>y  constant  study-may  j^_u,in  to 

«•'>'       '■  -'  '  v.  1    'e"'u  t0  ^ 
l^ntiieesoi'  a,  l.au    '  •<•; 

:  da,  the  rejrw>hnient,  and  tHe 
uHtSmswU.—CZ  €L  Junes,  D 

Results  of  ProcbastiK-atioi 
-Alas!  it  is  not  till  time,  with 
•uckless  hand,  has  torn  out  half  the 
,  aver,  from  the  book  of  buman 
life,  to  light  the  fires  of  passion 
.  ith,  from  day  to  day,  that  man 
1  egkia  to  see,  tliat  the  leaves  which 
:emainare  few  in  number,  and  to 
:  jmouihcr  that  upon   the  earlier 
nagesof  that  book,  was  written  a  ,3 
'dory  of  Uappy  ir:v.<v«onee,  which  % 
ho  would  fain  read  over   again.  |" 
L'hen  comes  listless  irresolution, 
Wind  the  inevitable  inaction  of  des- 
'pair;  or  else  the  firm  resolve  to, 
.jcord  upon-  the  leaves  that  still  J 
'i  iiiain,  a  more  noble  history  than 

T.nnnfiTiou;. 


as 
great. 


ifegan.--- 


MQHHit^jLj^y  ______ 

A  CLOUD  WITHA SILVER  LININGH 

There's  many  a  rose  in  the  path  of  life, 

If  we  only  stoop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  world 
If  the  querulous  heart  would  make  it. 
To  the  loving  soul  that  is  always  bright. 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  fadeth, 
The  grass  is  green,  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 
Though  the  wintry  wind  prevaileth. 

For  there's  never  a  night  without  a  day. 

Nor  an  evening  without  a  morning; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  h^ur  before  the  dawning. 
Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eye  still  lifted  ; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  yet  peep  through 
When  the  ominous  clouds  are  lifted. 

There's  many  a  rose  in  the  path  of  life 

That  we  pass  in  our  idle' pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  a  jeweled  crown 

Or  a  miser's  hoarded  treasure. 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 
Or  a  mother's  prayer  to  heaven, 
Or  oniy  a  beggar's  gratetul  thanks 
For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling. 
And  do  Ood's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  ready  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate  minute  thread 

Of  this  curious  life  asunder. 
And  thyn  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 
A  nu_sjt^v^^^^^e^^r^w^n^^^ 


P  . 

mien 
of 

man  who  lives  in 
the  region  of  ideas,  moonbeams 
though  they  be,  becomes  ideal 
ized.  There  are  no  arts,  no  gym 
nasties,  no  cosmetics,  which  can" 
contribute  a  tithe  so  much  of  the 
dignity,  the  strength,  the  enno- 
bling of  a  man's  looks,  as  a  gteat 
ptfrpose,  a  high  determination, 
noble  principle,  an  unquenchable; 
enthusiaji^  But  more  powerful 
still  thail^py  oi  t'V..s>.;  as  a  beau 
;  tifier  of  the  person  is  the  overmas-.j 
|tering  purpose,  and  pervading  dis-j 
position  of  kindness  in  the  heart. 
Affection  is  the  organizing  force 
!  in  the  human  constitution.  Woman 
i  is  fairer  than  man  because  she  has 
more  affection  than  man.  Love- 
liness is  the  outside  of  love.  Kind- 
ness, sweetness,  good  will,  a  pre- 
vailing desire  and  determination 
to  make  others  happy,  n>ake  the 
body  a  fair  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  The  soul  that  is  full  of 
pure  and  generous  affections  fash- 
ions the  features  into  its  own  an- 
gelic likenes.-i,  as  the  rose  which 
grows  in  grace  and  blossoms  into 
loveliness  which  art  cannot  equal. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth,  which 
so  quickly  transfigures  a  person- 
ality, refines,  exalts,  irradiates 
with  heaven's  own  impress  of  love- 
liness as  a  pervading,  prevailing- 
kindness  of  the  heart. — Idresb) de- 
lian  Journal.   

Genuine  poljte^s  should  flow 
as  Ahe :  hear t  idicda'tis  and  as  •  n a-  j 
turCleachos  ;  ^\nd.'nature  knows 
:io~';dle<'i'.'.>n,         ;!  1  ----'-'''J  a!!L- 
i  u  nsISRBea sni>  p  1  i  c  i  t y . 

What  a  rare  gift  is  that  of  man- 
ners !  how  difficult  to  define,  how 
much  more  difficult  to  impart ! 
Better  for  a  man  to  possess  them 
than  wealth,  beauty  or  talent ; 
thoy  will  moro  than  cu-pplv  all 


ear^h  w&ujc$b'e  -wjjffifcvit"  the 

*  life  wonUl*}^  wifchdifb  -hope. 

•  of  day  its  precious  influence 
id  acknowledged  by  all,  for  dark 

id  would  bo  our  lot,  did  not  hope 
to  us  just  when  the  clouds  art- 
darkest  ;  and  as  the  storm  seems  about 
t  >  break  upon  us,  hope  sends  a  beam  to 
comfort  aud  assure  us  that  the  beauteous 
sun  is  still  shining  behind  those  lowering 
clouds,  and  bids  i  s  look  for  the  silver 
lining  that  will  yet  :  ppear  ere  the  storm 
!  has  passed  away. 

I    In  affliction's  nigLt,  what  unspeakable 
•comfort  hope  brings  to  the  fond  mother 
weeping  over  a  little  grave,  "and  how 
I  dear  to  her  aching  heart  is  the  cherished 
hope  of  meeting  her  lost  d#r!iug  ki  the 
.'  grewi  pastures,  and  beside  the  still  wa- 
.ters,  whither  the  Good  Sheohcrd  leads 
^  the,  lambs  of  his  fold.  H er .  ti\stip^  b  l ;u  t. 
:ds>eatfald',Huid  she  i$  ccmenflo  live  on 
with  that  bright  hope  before- her. 

Ho  iflbis  in  all  the  varied  paths  of  life,  j 
howeva*  dark  and   perplexing,  hope  is  { 
seen  (though  like  the  sun  often  through 
clouds)  clearing  and  brightening  our  way. ! 
and  as  we  near  our  journey's  end,  and 
realize  thaf  the  rays  of  the  earthly  sun 
j  are  failing*  upon  u3  for  the  last  time. 
IthAi  Hopfffc.with  her  sister  Faith,  smiles 
^sweetly  upon  us,  and  points  to.the  Efcer- 
RhaJ  .Sun    that  never  sets,  and  in  whose 
beams  are  everlasting  life. 

VC'i  SJ3E»S  OF  KiNOrVESS* 


MRS.  ALBERT  SJIITIf, 


ruiJMsrrEu  by  request. 
Lot  ns  gather  irp  the  sunbeams^ 

Lying  ail  around  our  path  ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  rows. 

(pasth) jr  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 
Let  us- ibid  our  sweetest  comforts 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day. 
Witk  a  pat-i   it  hand  removing 
All  rh<-  briers  from  our  way.    =  Jl, 
Th^^eatler  .-^eds  of  >;i:i:TmJt-?*^ 
For  oar  reaping  b»y  and  b/. 

S'ti-^rrg^      ift-ver  pnaj  tlie  munc  *• 
T  Hi  the  sweet-voiced  bird  is  ti^vn  ! 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  t!h -vitv  i)s 

Till  the  lovely  flow'rs  are  gou«T> 
P-trnn-jre  that  .summer  skies  and  suuihiae 
jfpver  seem  oue-lmlf  so  fair, 


As  When  win 
Shake  the". 
Then  so) 
For  olir 


I-f-we  knew-  tbej 


RBpwy  pinions 
down  in  the  air. 
seeds  of  kindness 
ihg  by  and  by. 


y  liners, 
the  window  fane, 
"VV<-  fid  Wfebld  H#t!  f : r I i t*  to-morrow, — 

Ne  vc  r  t  rouble  - us,  a ;  j  a  i  1 1 ,  — 
"Would  tilt  bright.  titers  of  our  darling  j^i  ^ 

Catch  the  lVovyni&poii  our  brow  ? 
V.'o.ilu  the  prhit»of\rpsy  ling-ers 
Vex  n   rhe^'a^JJkw  do  now? 

>-n  easrtfbsllwds  of  kindne 
For  our  taping  by  and  by. 

Ah  !  those  little  Ice-cold  fingers, 
How  ihey  point  the  memories  bae" 

To  flic  Tuwty  wot'.!-  and  actions  ■> 
strewn  around  our  ba.^wa^i^S 

As  in  s i «$kv -gra<;^^^fi&^a3| 


Time  is  an  inaudible  file. 
Speech  is  silver,  silence  golden.  I 


THE  SOUL'S  PROPHECY  OF  HE  WEN 

There  is  a  beautiful  Paradise  in 
tho  far-off  past  behind  us.  Some 
thing  like  a  hallowed  and  blessed 
memory  of  it  still  lingers  ia  the 
heart  of  humanity.  A  note  of  its 
melody,  a  breath  of  its  fragrance, 
sweeps  once  in  awhile  across  the 
soul.  But  in  vain  do  we  turn  back 
to  find  it.  Its  gates  and  walls  are 
all  broken  down.  Its  flowers  are  all 
blasted.  Its  sunlight  Is  dashed  with 
darkness.  Its  divine  harmonies  are 
all  drowned  in  grating  discord.  We 
are  living  in  a  fallen  wor!d,amid  the 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  happi- 
ness which  God  built  for  pur  occu- 
pancy. Sy 

But  men  have  dreamed  o^  Para, 
dise  regained.  Our  history  began 
in  paradise.  Men  have  somehow 
felt  all  along  the  ages  that  it  would 
end  iu  Paradise.  The  thought  cer- 
tainly is  beautiful— that  our  world- 
life,  a  period  of  darkness  is  tau^jsed 
on  either  edge  by  the  light  of  hjpwsu. 
Is  if  true?  Do  we  live  in  a  GorVot 
twilight  between  two  shining  svoVfds? 
What  is  that  leans  against  the  future 
and  lights  it  with  glory  ?  Is  it  but 
the  matchless  splendor  of  a  vision? 
Those  gates  of  perl  and  walls  of 
jasper — shall  we  never  enter  them  ? 
Shall  we  never  tread  on  streets  of 
golds?  Shall  we  never  drink:  water 
from  that  river  of  lifo  which  sweeps 
down  from  the  throne  of  God  ?  Is 
heaven  only  a  dream  of  humanity, 
blazing  with  sublime  glory  as  seen 
at  a  distsnco,  but  raiding  from  view 
as  we  approach  it?  Is  there  no  hea- 
ven at  all  ?  2sFo'  c'rownv  for  those 
who  bear  tho  cross?  No  rest  for 
the  weary.  Then  there  is  no  such 
mystcW  as  the  soul  itself. 

There\  is-  a  sweet  propliecy  of 
heaveain  the  soul.  Our  hope  tfeaches 
all  the  way  across  the  distance  and 
takes  hold"  of  heaven's  brightness 
and  bliss.  It  does  not  dwell  on 
present  possessions  Do  we  reach  a 
fountain  of  joy  t  Hope  at  once  flies 
out  beyond  it,  to  find  something 
sweeter  and  deeper.  Do  we  gain  a 
victory  ?  Hope  presses  forward  at 
once  to  still  grander  triumphs.  Do 
we  reach  some  luminous  height?  In 
a  moment  hope  soars  up  to  more 
lofty  elevations.  Its  prophecy  un- 
folds the  fact  that  heaven  lies  out  in 
the  great  future,  buriod  deep;  in 
fact  it  lays  its  fair  hand  on  heaven, 
and  brings  it  down  to  overlap  with 
the  edge  of  its  brightness,  the  dark- 
nessm  which  we  are  now  overwhelm- 
ed. *  A  man  with  hope  in  his  heart, 
has  the  foretaste  and  beautiful  fore- 
shadowings  of  heaven. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  de- 
sire. It  can  never  be  satisfied. 
Wealth  can  never  equal  its  measure. 
Knowledge,  in  all  its  breadths  and 
heights  and  depthsv—  knowledge  can- 
not satisfy  it.  Nor  will  empire  suf- 
fice. Desire  is  broader  than  the 
eaytly^tnd^overleaoa  its  utmosti  lim- 


its. It  is  the  one  thing  in  the  human 
heart  infiuile  like  like  God.  It 
reaches  all  th8  way  across  heaven 
I  and  across  eternity.  Oar  desires 
reach  into  heaven,  embrace  heaven,, 
and  really  fill  with  a  measure  of  it? 
bliss.  The  man  who  has  undertaken 
to  find  the  limit  of  his  desires3  may 
know  that  nothing  can  fill  their 
measure  but  Go§,  aud  heaven,  and 
eternity. 

Thus  the  immortal  soul,  full  of 
beautiful  hopes. and  infinite  desires,, 
finds  a  prophecy  of  heaven  in  itself, 
and  arches  the  clouds  of  mystery 
with  the  bow  of  promise.    Just  as 
every  child  builds  its  Babylon  of 
straw,  aud  glories  iu  its  work,  so 
every  age  is  dazzled  with  the  vision 
of  heaven— sometimes  iu  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Babylon  uuilt,  or  the  blazti 
of  glory,  or  the  grandeur  of  triumph; 
but  heaven,  or  the  shadow  of  heaven, 
floats  before  every  soul.     Iu  the 
heart  of  the  redeemed  man  the  vision  i 
takes  a  higher  aud  brighter  form,  | 
and  uncovers  shining  crowns,  and 
blaziDg  thrones  and    a   world  of 
cloudless  glory.    The  soul  lives  in  ] 
the  sight  of  heaven. — Baptist  Reflec- 


tor, 


PEACE. 


The  believer's  peace  is  like  a  river  for! 
continuace.  Look  at  it,  rising  as  a 
little  brook  among  the  mosses  of  the 
lone  green  hill;  by-and-by  it  leaps 
as  a  rugged  'cataract;  anon  it  flows 
along  that  fair  valley,  where  red  deer 
wanders  and  the  child  loves  to  play — 
with  hum  of  pleasant  music  the  brook 
turnsjthe  village  mill.  Hearken  to  its 
changeful  hum  as  it  ripples  o're  its 
pebbly  bed,  or  leaps  adown  the  wheel 
or  sport  in  eddies  where  the  trees  bend 
down  their  branches  to  kiss  the  current. 
Anon  the  streamlet  has  become  a  river, 
and  bears  upon  its  flood  full  many  a 
craft.  Then  its  bosom  swells,  bridges 
with  noble  arches  span  it,  and,  grown 
vaster  still,  it  .becomes  a  stream  broad 
enough  to  be  an  arm  of  old  father 
Ocean,  pouring  its  water-floods  into 
the  mighty  main.  The  river  abide 
the  lapse  of  ages  ;  it  is  no  evanescent 
moving  cloud  or  transient  rain-flood, 
but  in  all  its  stages  it  is  permanent. 

Men  may  come,  aud  men  may  go, 
But  I  flow  on  for  ever. 

Evermore,throughout  all  generations, 
the  river  speedeth  to  its  destined  place. 
Such  is  the  peace  of  the  Christum. 
He  has  always  reason  for  comfott. 
He  has  not  a  consolation  like  a  swollen 
torrent,  which  is  dried  up  under  the, 
hot  sun  of  adversity  ;  but  peace  is  his 
rightful  possession  at  all  times.  Ever 
is  the  river  in  its  place.  And  even 
thus,  come  night,  come  day,  come 
sicknesSj  health,  come  what  will,  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing will  keep  the  Christian's 
heart  and  mind,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
— Smtrgcon. 

Would  you  be  strong,  con- 
quer 3'ourself. 


I 


Over  and  Over  Again. 

Over  and  over  again, 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn. 
I  aiffays  find  in  the  Book  of  Life 

Some  lesson  I  have  to  learn. 
I  must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill, 

1  must  grind  out  the  gold*  n  grain, 
1  must  work  at  my  task  with  a  resolute  will 

Over  and  over  again. 

Wc  can  not  measure  the  need 

Of  even  the  tiniest  flower, 
Nor  check  the  flow  of  the  golden  sands 

That  run  through  a  single  hour, 
But  the  morning  dew  must  tali  ; 

And  the  sun  and  summer  rain 
Jlust  do  their  part  and  perform  it  all 

Over  and  over  again. 


Over  and  over  again 

That  brook  through  the  meadow  flows, 
And  oijer  and  over  again 

The  jkmderous  mi']  wheel  goes  ; 
Ouee  doing  will  not  suffice, 

Though  doing  be  not  in  vain  ; 
Am)  a  blessmsr,  failing  us  once  or  twice, 

.May  come  jf  we  try  agaiu. 


The  patli  that  has  once  been  trod 

Is  never  so  rough  to  our  feet ; 
And  a  lesson  we  once  have  learned 

Is  never  so  hard  to  repeat. 
Though  sorrowful  tears  may  fa'l, 

And  the  heart  to  its  depth  be  riven, 
AVit.Ii  storm  and  tempest  we  need  them  all 

To  render  us  meet  for  heaven. 


HE  ALT  S3  A.\I>  EXEESOSE. 

No  doubt  exists  that  exercise  isf 
a  necessity  ;  it  prolongs  life,  and' 
greatly  improves  living  ;  it  bet- 
ter fits  us  for  our  duties  ;  without 
it,  we  do  not  more  than  half  live. 
He  only  who  exercises  sufficiently 
can  know  the  joy  of  <rood  health, 
good  appetite,  good  digestion,  re- 
freshing sleep.  It  causes  the' 
blood-  to  circulate  quickly, 
freely,  and  equally,  and  will 
drive  away  the  blues-  It  increas- 
es respiration,  thus  bringing  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  elixir  of  life"; 
— oxygen — -to  purify  and  vital izt3! 
the  blood.  It  rounds  ana  hardens' 
the  muscles,  and  educates  theni 
into  ever-ready,  faithful  and  effi- 
cient servants  of  the  will.  It  lim- 
bers the  joints  and  strengthens^ 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  invig- 
orates the  mind,  and  renders  it  ac^ 
tive  and  efficient  in  all  its  opera  - 
tions.— Golden  Dcoj^.  

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is 
the  only  one  that  never  wears 
out. 


The  l  oquette. 

Ou/-  earth  is  a  sad  eoquette; 

lier  li)  s  are  the  leaves  of  tr-'  es, 
And  thsy  turn,  in  scorn,  away 

From  the  kiss  of  the  wooing  breeze. 

But  th(  wind  is  a  patient  lover, 
"though  he  wails  and  moans  at  times, 

And  he  sue*  the  summer  iong, 
Wit  h  tie  sweetest  kind  of  rhymos. 

The  waves  of  ocean  heavo, 

■  hen  the  wind,  in  wanton  mirth, 
Sv  oops  down  from  the  clouds  above 
And  kisses  the  bre  .st  of  earth. 

Through  all  the  agea  paft, 

Ho  lias  sought  and  sued  in  vain, 

An;!  told,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
His  loi-ging,  restless  pain. 

Ho  wails  in  the  winter  drear 
.  3  ho  flies  with  footsteps  fleet, 

Ami  ho  answers  hor  scorning  words 
With  tho  driving  rain  and  sleet. 

He  moans,  and  shrieks  and  sobs, 
And  whistles  from  town  to  town, 

Or  rushes,  in  jealous  wrath, 
Through  the  woodland  bare  and  brown 

But  when  she  smiles  in  spring, 

Tiptoe  lie  steals  along, 
Over  tho  hills  and  dales, 

Singing  a  soit,  sweet  song. 

I  know  not  how  'twill  end; 

For  a  lover  strange  is  he, 
I  know  not  how  'twill  end, 

For  a  strange  coquette  is  she. 


Leisure  is  sweet  to  those  who 
have  earned  it,  but  burdensome 
to  those    who  get  it  for  nothing- 


*fewn  t%a%„n  of  a  very  acconq 
dy  of  Louisburg  N.  C,  written  sc 
years  ago  oh  the  death  of  mi  ami 
and  beautiful  girl,  whom  the  writer  most 
Itendep  loved,  was  'published  m  iht 
Sentinel  of  Raleigh  in  "i860,  and  re- 
'ublished  in  the  American  Eagle-,  of  Lou- 
rg,  soon  thereafter.  The  copy  of  the 
|  containing  the  same  becoming  par- 
tially destroyed,  we  re-publish  k  in  order 
preserve  it. 

The  Edite-r  of  the  Index  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  old  friend  furnish  him, 
for  publication,  all  such  specimens  of  her 
genius  and  exquisite  sensibility  as  her 
teuder  and  touching  "Wall  Flower" 
^discloses.  < 
THE  WALL  FLOWER. 
Tove  the  Wall  Floweret  is  dearer  M-ftie 
|Than  glittering  gems,  or  pearls  of -the  sea: 
Lround  its  soft  petals  sweet  memories  .  fal'^ 
tire  dew-drops  that  weej>  ^qu  the  Ivy 
jreen  wall, 

ells-of  the  deaf  one  whose  patter?tlg  fort 
;  hied  with  this  blossom  rhy  present*?  to 

*When  early  in  Spring,  half  hid  in  her  shawl. 
She. sought  its  first  budding  beside  the  Stone, 
wall. 

ffintwined  mid  the  tresses  of  light  golden 
fife",     hair,  »  I  ^"otHH 

JPer  brow,  by  its  blushes,  was  rendered  more 

Its  fragrance  was  wafted  through  bower, 
and  hall. 

As  it  "played  with  her  shadow'"'  upon  the 
Hume  wall-,  ' 

But  "life's  cherished  idols  are  marked  with 
efefcay"— 

This  child  of  swee?  promise  s<4on  faded  away; 
Her  parting  memento,  we  fondly  recall Jak  - 
"Was  her  favorite  flower  that  grew  by  the 
wall^  .  * 

Her  young  heart  was  laved  in-  a  fottntairi  of 
love. 

i 

And  a  new  harp  was  strung  in  the  City 
above — 

Her  last  whispered  accents  in  soft  echoes 
j      .  .fill;  r:}\ 
"We'll  all  meet  agaris  in  the  Sfea&tiiV, 
Wall." 

The  fingers  of  love  dropped  a  wfeatli  on 
her  bier, 

And  its  petals  were  wet  with  the  penitent's 

?v  -  tear 
The  flight  of  hef-  sottl  seemed 

*  --  ^iaHaK . . 

.And  it, hushed  the  loud  wail : 

*Bc  still,  my  sad  heart     for  ; 
sleeps, 

beneath  a  green  mound  where 
jjBttJajJLweqixs :  '  sSHSH 


And  the  bright  flowers  of  Hope  ifems'  Khe'. 

dark  pall  JflR* * 

That  mournfully  hangs  o'er  the  Sepulchral 

"  '   '  wall..     '  "  '■ 

*  When  weary  with  counting  the  joys  &a$ 
lia^e  died, 

And  weary  of  laying  Bright  visions  aside,1* 
When  my  heart  is  oppressed,  and  its,  bur- 
dens-en  thrall,  W, 
Then  I  lean  upon  Christ,  the  "Chief  Stone 
in  the  wall," 

MYRA. 
THE  TELEGARPH. 

Threading  the  quiet  valley, 
Adown  'neath  the  heaving  main, 
Afar  round  the  tow'ring  hill-side, 
Stretching  across  the  plain  ; 
Through  woods  where  violets  nestle, 
Through  dells  of  the  brightest  green, 
Where  strong  armed  tall  trees  wrestle, 
The  magic  wire  is  seen. 

Its  silent  voices  utter.  » 
Their  tales,  as  the  lightnings  wing, 
On  the  air  does  an  instant  flutter  ; 
While  the  thunder  echoes  ring, 
They  flash  over  quivering  heart-strings, ! 
With  wondrous  meaning  fraught — 
A  tide  of  joys,  or  an  ebbing  hope 
Is  the  varied  message  brought. 

Or  death's  in  the  sweet  home  circle, 
And  the  dear  one  far  away 
Must  haste  on  the  wings  of  morning 
To  kiss  the  precious  clay  ; 
O"  the  tale  of  sad  disaster, 
Of  flood  o'er  hill  and  plain  ; 
Of  fire — the  wild-wood  waster. 
Scorching  the  golden  grain. 

News  from  the  sunny  South-land  ; 
News  from  the  Northern  pole  ; 
News  from  the  Western  mountains  ; 
News  from  old 

NewsHEronVthe  long-missed  wanderer, 
,Ton4or\ow  will  come  luftme  : 
News  from  the  wide  world  over, 
Has  just  this  instant  come. 

There's  another  wire,to  the  eye  unseen, 

But  it  steals  through  the  upper  air, 

No  earthly  storm  can  break  it, 

No  rust  its  use  impair  ; 

No  whirl-wind's  might,  can  wrench  it, 

One  post  is  here,  one  there, 

Where  the  White  Throne  glory  risetb, 

And  the  little  cord  is  prayer.  1 

And  many  a  message  speedeth, 
Each  moment  the  upward  way; 
Each  watching-  angel  heedeth,  j 
What  the  voice  of  the  heart  would  say. 
A  station  is  in  eactucloset, 
id  a.t  each  altar  side, 
rherever  a  trustful  Christian 
Is  following  his  guide. 

Faith  sees  the  wire  all  gleaming, 
In  light  from  the  world  of  love  ; 
And  Hope,  with  a  face  all  beaming,  \ 
'Fastens  it  up  above;  ,.^iu^  


KPTliOve  sets  the  whole  in  motion, 
And  the  Spirit  worketh  there ; 
While  our  "Elder  Brother"  waiteth, 
To  present  to  '"Our  Father"  the  prayer. 

There  will  be  an  answering  message, 
From  the  Master  up  above, 
J  Of  "strength  for  the  day"  and  "resting 
In  mansions  of  holy  love." 
Words  of  our  full  redemption, 
The  fount  for  our  cleansing  free — 
O,  thanks  for  the'  boon  our  Father, 
Thus  we  commune  with  Thee. 

Thus  have  news  of  our  great  crea  tor; 
News  of  our  Savior  slain  ; 
News  of  the  sainted  worthies, 
Who  fell  on  life's  battle  plain  j 
News  of  the  Golden  City, 
By  burning  seraphs  trod  ; 
News  of  the  holy  pity, 
For  us  of  our  smiling  God. 

News  of  the  fair  green  pastul 
Where  life's  gentle  river  flows 
Of  the  tree  whose  fruit  ne'er$f>aill 
"Of  sorrow's  dewy  rose ;" 
News  of  the  lost  and  lovely. 
■We  sigh  for — gone  before — 
vClothed  mid  the  bright  and  sni 
In  the  light*>f  th$pffljaogeles3  shore. 

And  wc  sometimes  hear  in  the  quiet 
night,  from  the  thither  shore, 
weet  voices  that  bid  us  hasten^  *^ 
the  land  where  they  sigh  no  more— 

"o  the  land  where   there  is  no  nior 

sinning, 
No  night  to  the  glorious  days  ; 
Aye,  messages  craie  from  youder, 
Bidding  us"wafoh  and  pray." 

Till  at  length  a,  su  mmons  cometb, 
As  the  Jordan  surge  we  hear, 
jfAnd    "Beloved^come  up  hither' 
Falls  s\jjfee,Uv  onfe  dying  ear. 
Though  tossed  on  a  swelling  current, 
Our  hearts  will  not  despair, 
In  the  circling  clasp  of  ourSavioi's  arms 
We  shall  enter  Heaven  by  prayer. 

&  f 

ot  (if  all 

to  wdiicT 
rhcre*er"Wo  roa*i% 

is  no  plarv  ho  fair, 
so  we  love  tt1io  -Smile  for 

"  ave  tb.OT«<w< 


 WORRY.  ~  — 

Believers  have  rest.  God  gives  them  this 
great  comfort.  Worry  comes  from  doubt. 
It  nearly  always  arises  from  foreboding 
evils  that  never  come,  or  doubting  promises; 
that  are  sure.  Usually,  neither  joys  nor 
sorrows  are  what  we  anticipate.  Why  not 
wait  then,  till  they  come?  The  present  is 
all  that  we  know  with  a  certainty,  why  then 
take  thought  for  the  future?  David  says, 
"I  hate  vain  thoughts."  And  so  should  we  ; 
and  do  not  most  of  our  fears  and  many  of 
our  hopes  and  desires,  prove  to  be  utterly 
vain?  Our  Savior  forbids  anxiety  when  He 
says:  "Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
Forecasting  is  well  if  seasoned  with  trusting  ; 
looking  ahead  is  proper  if  we  look  with  hope 
and  allow  for  unseen  results.  Our  geatest 
griefs  are  unexpected;  our  highest  joys 
break  suddenly  upon  our  hearts. 

The  connection  of  divine  agency  with 
human  action  is  such  that  no  one  can  fore- 
cast the  future  exactly.  Often,  what  we 
most  fear  is  changed  to  blessing,  and  what 
promises  highest  pleasure,  drives  thorns  to 
our  hearts.  Will  worry  make  our  hair  white 
or  black?  It  whitens  hair  without  cause, 
excludes  peace  where  the  Lord  would  give 
it,  exhausts  life  where  rest  is  offered,  creates 
evils  out  of  good,  begets  fear  where  no  fear 
is  lawful,  prevents  blessings  that  are  sent 
to  our  doors,  consumes  energies  needed  to 
win  success,  invites  enemies  that  hope  would 
{,ve\je\,  C'l**"^  %°  jt^-^  if  hinders 
gracious  helpfulness. — Sel&ted. 

A  wise  man  will  never  rust  out.  As  long 
as  he  can  move  and  breathe  he  will  be  doing 
for  himself,  his  neighbor,  or  for  posterity. 
;Who  is  old?  Not  the  man  of  energy,  not 
(the  day-laborer  in  science,  art,  or  benevo- 
!  lence,  but  he  only  who  suffers  his  energies 
to  waste  away  and  the  springs  of  life  to 
become  motionless,  on  whose  hands  the  hours 
drag  heavily,  and  to  whom  all  things  wear 
the  garb  of  gloom. 

If  we  would  live  well,  we  must  have 
before  us  an  object  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
A  Christian  home  is  such  an  object.  True 
manhood  finds  here  full  play  for  its  noblest 
impulses  and  efforts.  This  was  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  patriarch.  This  the  Bible 
holds  up  before  us  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
.manhood.  All  kinds  of  business,  all  manly 
schemes  and  enterprises,  bring  their  richest, 
sweetest  and  most  ennobling  rewards,  when 
they  pour  their  tribute  of  wealth  or  worth  of 
any  kind  into  the  well-ordered  family  and 
make  it  the  home  of  affection  and  piety. 

Over  the  triple  doorways  of  an  Italian 
Cathedral  there  are  three  inscriptions  span- 
ning the  splendid  arches.  Over  one  is  carved 
I  a  beautiful  wreath  of  roses,  and  underneath 
the  legend :  "All  that  pleases  is  but  for  a 
moment."  Over  the  other  is  sculptured  a 
cross,  and  there  are  the  words:  "All  that 
troubles  is  but  for  a  moment."  ^But  under- 
neath the  main  aisle  is  the  inscription : 
"That  only  is  important  which  is  eternal." 


COUNT  THEM. 

Count  what?   Why,  count  the  mercies 
which  have  been  quietly  falling  in  your  path 
through  every  period  of  your  history.  Down 
they  come  every  morning  and  evening,  angel 
messengers,  from  the  Father  of  lights,  to 
tell  of  your  best  Friend  in  heaven.  Have 
you  lived   these  years   wasting  mercies, 
|  treading  them  beneath  your  feet,  and  con- 
i  suming  them  every  day,  and  never  yet  real- 
ize whence  they  came?  If  you  have,  heaven 
pity  you  1    You  have  murmured  under  your 
affliction;  but  who  has  heard  you  rejoice 
over  your  blessings?   Do  j'ou  ask  what  are 
these  mercies?  Ask  the  sunbeams,  the  rain- 
drops, the  stars,  or  the  queen  of  night. 
What  is  the  propriety  of  stopping  to  play 
with  the  thorn  bush  when  you  can  pluck1 
sweet  flowers  and  eat  pleasant  fruit?  Happy 
is  he  who  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  life, 
of  providence,  of  revelation;  who  avoids 
thorns    and   sloughs   until    his  Christian' 
growth  is  such  that,  if  he  can't  improve' 
them,  he  may  pass  them  by  without  injury., 
Count  mercies  before  you  complain  of  afflic- 
tions.— Presbyterian. 

TBSE  GATE  OF  MEAVEi\. 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  weary,  faint  arid 
sore  ; 

Waiting  for  the  dawning,  for  the  opening  of  the 
door; 

Waiting  till  the  Master  shall  bid  me  rise,  and 
cohie 

To  the  gtory  of  His  presence,  to  the  gladness  of 
His  home. 

A  weary  path  I've  traveled,  'mid  darkness,  storm 
and  strife; 

Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life; 
But  now  the  morn  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon 
be  o'er 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  baud  is  on  the 
door. 

Meth'mks  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  blessed  as  tliey 
stand 

Singing,  in  1  hosunsliine  of  the  sinless  land; 

Oh!  would  that  I  were     with  them,  amid  their 

shining  throng, 
Mingling  in  their  worship,  joining  in  their  song. 

The  friends  that  started  with  me  have  entered 
long  ago; 

One  by  one  they  left  me  struggling  with  the  foe: 
\   Their  pilgrimage  was  shorter,    their  tritffDfh 
sooner  won; 

How  lovingiy  they'll  huil  me  when  my  toil  is 
done! 

With  them  the  blessed  angels  that  know  no  grief 
nor  sin, 

I  see  them  by  the  portals,  prepared  to  let  me  in. 
Oh  Lord,  1  wait'J'liy  pleasure,  Thy  time  and  way 
9  are  best, 

.    But  I  am  wasted,  worn  and  weary;  Oh,  Father, 
bid  me  rest! 

-Selected, ' 


DKW  DROPS. 


i  Week  filled  up  with  edfishiioss,  and  the 
Slith  stuffed  full  of  religious,  exercises 
make  a  good  Pharisee,  but  a  poor 
[•istian.— M  W.  Beechr. 

tinate  man  does  nut  hold  opinions, 
is  hold  him. 

Hypocrisy,  of  course,  delights  in  the  most 
H^Httoeculations ;  for  never  intending 

Peculation,  it  costs  nothing,  to 


luHBeWeof  Woifien. 

i   Cardinal  Manning  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  about  fouf  thousand  people  re- 
cently in  Liverposl  on  the  inlluenoe  of 
women.    Of  all  the  powers  upon  earth, 
he  said,  there  was  in  the  hands  of 
mothers  and  daughters  and  sisters  a 
power  which  could  control  the  greatest 
strength  of  man,  and  this  was  the  pow- 
er of  good  example,  of  a  good  life,  of 
true  Christian  love,  the  persuasion  of 
their  patierce  in  waiting  until  the  faults 
of  those  whom  they  tried  to  win  to  bet- 
ter ways  should  be  wiped  out.  Men 
might  reason  and  wrangle,  and  might 
convince  one  another;  but  they  had  not 
the  power  of  persuasion  that  a  mother 
or  sister  or  daughter  possessed  over  a 
father  or  a  brother.    They  could  some- 
times do  what  priests  could  not.  Th6 
good  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  had  gone  to  I 
his  rest,  had  told  them  that  he  had  often  i\ 
seen  women  kneeling  beside  men  and 
(taking  the  pledge  along  with  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  courage  and 
strength  to  do  that  which  many  of  them 
were  so  cowardly  that  they  dare  not 
promise  to  do.    Many  a  man  had  been 
brought  to  Heaven  and  the  sacrament 
and  a  holy  death  by  the  influence  of 
wife  or  mother  or  sister.    It  was  Kost 
certain  that  the  character  of  man  was 
formed  for  life  by  the  mother,  and  he 
had  rarely  known  a  good  mother  who 
had  a  bad  daughter  or  a  bad  senJp- 
Speaking  of  drunkenness,  he  described 
!  it  as  the  sin  of  the  Christian  world,  ray! 
i  ing  that  among  the  Africans  and  the 
people  of  the  East  drunkenness  only 
came  in  when  we  brought  it.  During 
all  the  time  he  spent  abroad,  in  France1 
or  Italy  or  Eome,  he  never  saw  a 
drunken  woman,  though  here  and  there 
a  drunken  man,  but  very  few.  Whenj 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  came  over  to} 
England  they  often,  for  the  first  time,j 
saw  men  and  women  drunk  in  the| 
streets.    Toward  the  conclusion  of  hie, 
remarks  he  condemned  tho  employment 
of  married  women  outside  of  their  own 
households,  Raying  that  when  a  woman 
married  she  entered  into  a  solemn  con-: 
tract  for  life  that  she  would  give  her| 
time  to  her  husband,  her  home  and  hoi 
'children,  and  if  she  did  not  do  so  it  de 
stroyed  the  whole  domestic  life . 
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What  is  Life 


BY  ORE AN. 

Oh,  what  is  life,  a  bveath. a  sigh, 
We  live  a  moment,  then  we  die; 

And  flee  from  earth  away, 
I  Beyond  the  bourn,  whence  none  return 
The  soul  its  destinies  to  learn— 

The  body  to  decay  ! 

Lite  is  but  a  fleeting  vapor, 
A  shooting  star,  a  flickering  taper, 

A  breath,  a  sigh,  a  groan, 
Mortals  but  touch  the  shores  of  time 
E'er  they  depart  for  another  clime  ^ 

Their  last  eternal  home  ! 

Yes,  heie  indeed,  the  life  of  man, 
lis  but  a  short  and  checkered  span; 

Till  he  is  called  to  die, 
.When,  by  the  winds  his  dust  is  scattered 
And  bone's  left 'dry.bleached  and  battered, 

In  cold  neglect  to  lie  !  % 

I.  Oh,  man  how  weak,  and  yet  how  strong 
How  short  his  race,  and  yet  how  long,  j 

That  he  hath  here  begun 
Soon  his  earthly  goal  hath  past, 
Yet  after  that,  the  race  will  last 

Coeval  with  the  sun  ! 

But  tho'  life  be  thus  evanescent, 
Man  shall  live  where  God  is  present, 

In  everlasting  youth, 
His  mortal  dust  shall  all  arise 
And  live  again  beyond  the  skies — 
A  life  of  endless  truth. 

In  eternity  he  cannot  miss, 
And  endless  contiguity  of  bliss  ; 
Or  everlasting  woe, 

I The  soul  of  man,  Jehovah's  breath, 
(Will  triumph  o'er  the  grave  and  death, 
And  every  other  i&fe. 

Yes,  after  death  he'll  rise  and  soar, 
j  Up  to  a  bright  celestial  shore- 
Where  sorrow  never  conies, 
There  e'er  to  hymn  in  sweetest  lays, 
.felis  everlasting  songs  of  praise — 
f      As  eternity  rolls  on. 

Or,  he  will  take,  bis  headlong  flight, 
,«Povvn  through  the  endless  shades  of  uight 
Of  interminable  woe — 
Iu  stygpan  realms  ofbuming  shame 
1  .Bams  by  keen  tortures,  grief  and  pain — 
That  shall  forever  guqw. 


.Then,  oh  my  soul,  be  on  thy  guar 
.•Be  vigilant  and  labor  hard 

To  enter  iuto  rest — 
(And  fiii!.!  a  home  where  there's  no  pain 
There  with  the  pure  e'er  to  remain 

And  triunfch-  \«#t<h .the  blast 

 1  •  i-'ir  >«wfl''-  —  •  • 

Let  amuse;  '.cut  1111  up  the  colnks 

your  ex istance,  not  the  great  space 
ereof.    Lot  your  pleasure  be  taken 
s  Daniel  took    his  prayers— with 
„  windows  open;  pleasure  which 
ited  no;  cause  a  single  blash  on  an 
ntjcnuous  cheek.        ..      :  ' 


o  maii"i.3  so  insigniiieant  as,  to  be 


We  are  sowing,  daily  sowing, 

Countless  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Scattered  ou  the  lovely  lowland, 
•    C  ast  upon  the  windy  hill ; 
fy Seeds  that  sink  in  rich  brown  furrows,.' 

Soft  with  heaven's  gracious  rain ; 
'  Seeds  that,rest  upon  the  surface 
pSOf  the  dry  unyielding  plain. 

Seeds  that  fall  amid  the  stillness 

C*£  the  lowly  mountain  glen  5 
!  Seed's  cast  out  iu  silent  places, 

Trodden  under  foot  of  men  ; 
Seeds  by  idle  hearts  forgotten, 

Flung  at  random  on  the  air ; 
Seeds  by  faithful  souls  remembered, 

Sown  in  tears  and  love -and  prayer. 

Seeds  that  lie  unchanged,  uurpiiekened,. 

Lifeless  <ei  the  teeming  mould  ; 
Seeds  that'  live  and  grow  and  flourish 
I    When  the  sower's  hand  is  cold  ; 
r  By  a.  whisper  sow  we  blessings, 
By  a.  breath  we  scatter  strife  ; 
In  our  words  and  looks  and  actions 
Lie  the  seeds  of  death  and  life^ 

*       <*         *  + 

Thou  wfco  ki'.awesj^ll  our  weakness, 

T^ave  us  not  tosow.'aiohfrr 
Bid  thine  angel  guard  the  furrows 

Where  the  precious  seed  is  sown, 
>  Till  the  fields  are  crowned  with  glory, 

Filled  with  yellow  ripened  ears — 
Filled  with  fruit  of  life  eternal 

From  the  seeds  we  sowed  in  tears. 

Check  the  forward  thoughts  and  passions, 

Stay  the  hasty,  heedless  hands, 
[test  the  germs  of  sin  and  sorrow 

Mar  piir  fair  and  pleasant  lands. 
Father,  help  each  weak  endeavor, 

Make,  each  faithful  effort  blest, 
Till  thine  harvest  shall  be  garnered, 
And  we  enter  iiffttfr'r~t 


n 


HEAVEN  NEAR  US. 


his  example  tj 


an  tTo!*%o..  bjJrt. — 


Men  sometimes  feel  that  heaven  is 
far  away.   They  talk  about  it,  and  1 
dream  of  it,  an,d  try  to  live  so  as  to 
reach  it,  but  they  always  think  of 
it  as  in  the  great  distance.  "This 
ought  not  to  be.  Heaven  was  pre- 
pared for  rue^and  men  were  made  - 
for  heaven.    The  two  ought  not  to- 
be  separated.    Men  ought  to  carry 
heavenin  their  hearts  ays  J:hey  pass 
through  the  world.    Iris  their  priv-  1 
ilege  to  do  it.  With  its  bliss  in  their 
hearts,  its  brightness  on  their  faces, 
and  its  melody  on  their  lips  they 
might;  bless  and  beautify  and  eleiate, 
the  world.    It  is  their  duty  to  climb 
as  bigH  as  possible  up  towards  the 
edge  of  heaven.  They  cannotslariti  al- 
ways od  the  shining  summit  of  sonie 
blessed  Pisgah ;  but  however  low  in 
the  valley,  they  may  always  keep 
[their  faces  and  feet  turned  towards 
the  burning  heights.    And  heavdn 
is  never  far  away  from  those  whose* 
feet  are  found  in  the  wayf  wJRm 
grows  brighter  and  brighter  tinto, 
the  perfect  day.   Uplifted  hearts 
and  laces  always  catch  some  of^its| 
brightness.    Those  who  love  mucby 
and  trust  much,  and  live  by  hope 
may  always  walk  on  the  edge  ofy 
heaven's  brightness.    Heaven  " 
far  away  from  any  true  Christia 


Be  Patient.— Be  patient  with 
your  friends.  They  are  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipotent.  Theyi 
cannot  see  your  heart,  and  may  mis-^ 
understand  you.  They  do  not  know 
what  is1  best  for  you,  and  may  select 
what  is  worst-  Their  arms  are  short, 
and  they  may  not  be  able  ^Ojreaeh 
what  yjbu  aj^  What  if 
lack  pTtt'fty  dr  pUTpT)i-e 
of  affection*;  do  not  yon 
these  graces  f  Patience  is  your  r 
fuge.  Enduye,  and  in  endnring  con"- 
quer  them,  and  if  not  them,  then  at 
least  yourself.  Above  all,  be  patient 
with  your  beloved.  Love  is  the  best 
thing  on  the  earth,  but  it  is  to  be 
handled  tenderly,  and  impatience  is 
a  nurse  that  kills  it. 

Be  patient  with'your  pains  and 
cares.    We  know  it  is  easy  to  say 
and  hard  to  do.    But,  dear  child, 
you  must  be  patient.   These  things 
are  killed  by  enduring  them,  and 
made  strong  to  bite  and  sting  by 
feeding  them  with  your  frets  and 
fears.    There  is  no  pain  or  care  that 
can  last  long,    None  of  them  shall  j 
enter  the  city  of  God.  A  little  while! 
and  you  shall  leave  behind  you  the 
whole  troop  of  howling  troubles,  and 
(forget  in  your  sweet  hour  of  rest 
that  such  things  were  on  earth.—  j 
Southern  Planter.  ^  j 

TJSaE   DAY  IS  DOKE. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  waited  downward 
From  an  eagle 'in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of,thc  village 
'  Gleam  through  the  rain  and  th&j@aiigt, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'ef  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist :; 

«,  feeling  of  sadness  and  long-in 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
d  resembles  sorrow  only  * 
As  the  mist  resembles  thi 

Come,  rend  to. me  some  poc: 

S'drae  simple  and  heartfelt! 
That  shall  soothe  this  restleslf 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

fcofr^lfcjWi  tiigdjarihs-  suuliinCj,*^ 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  coriidors  of  Tdme* 

J?or,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  eudeavoj; ; 
And  to-night  !  long  for  rest^ 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  song  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers!  from  the  clouds  of  •summer, 
Or  tears  from  theeyclids  ftmt ; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor', 
And  nights  devoid  of  eai^fib. 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  mirsjfeji 

Of  wonderful  melodioSj^.^.^4  ■ 

Such  songs  leave  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care,  > 
And  comes  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  graver. 

-L 


_ 


Ifontia  aal  Agev 

The  following  bsaatl fW  lines  originally 
appaa^ed  in  the  Elonian,   a  periodical 
studied  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
boys  of  Eton  College,    For  truth,  ten- . 
fcsss,  air!  melody,  they  are  incompa* 
rable : 

1 1  often  think  each  tottering  form 
I    That  limps  along  in  life's  decline, 
£:icg  bore  a  heart  as  young,  as  warm,  . 

As       of  ;dlq  thoughts,  aa  m^fti ;  M 
And  each  has  had  his  dreams  of  joy, 
His  own  unequall'd  pur?  romance  ; 
Commencing  when  the  blushing  boy 
;     First  thrills  at  lovely  woman's  glance*  , 

An:l  each  could  wA  histaic  of  youth — 
Would  think  its  scenes  of  love  evince 
More  passion  more  unearthly  truth, 

Thau,  any  tale  before  or  since. 
Ves,  they  could  tell  of  tender  lays, 
I     At  midnight  penned  in  classic  shade?;  I 
;  Of  days  more  bright  than  mo  Jem  days, 
I    And  maids  more  fair  than  modem  j 
maids. 

I  (X  whispers  in  a  willing  ear, 

Of  kisses  on  a  blushing  cheek, 
Each  kiss,  each  whisper',  far  too  dear, 
j  Our  modern  lips  to  give  or  speak  ; 
Of  passion  too  untimely  crossed, 
I  Or  passions  slighted  or  betrayed— 
(k  kindred  spirits  early  lost, 

Aud  buds  that  blossom  but  to  fade* 

,  Of  beaming  eyes  and  tresses  gay, 

Elastic  form  and  noble  brow, 
And  forms  that  have  all  passed  away, 

And  left  thbm,  what  we  see  them  now.- 
And  is  it  tlui3 — is  human  love 

So  very  light  and  frail  a  thing  ? 
And  must  youth's  brightest  visions 


WOSIAS'S 


move, 


Forever  on  limes  restless- wmg  v\ 
,    '  J^r  ...  "'-*■■/  I 

Musfc  all  the  eyes  that  still  are  bright, '  I 

And  all  the  lips  that  talk  of  bliss, 
Ami  all  the  forms  so  fair  to  sight, 

Hereafter  .only  come  to  this  ? 
Then  what*  are  earth's  best  visions 
worth,  .  :.■  .  ' 

If  we  at  length  must  leave  them  thus  tf 
If  all  we  value  most  on  earth 

Ere  long  must  fade  away  from  us. 

The  schoolmistress  told  a  boy  to  prepare  |  j 
a  composition  on  "Winter,"  and  this  is  how  I 
■  he  did  it:    "Winter  is  the  coldest  season  jf 
r       of  the  year,  because  it  comes  in  the  winter  j 
£l    p  mostly.    In  some  countries  winter  comes  in  1 
hi       the  summer;    then  it  is  very  pleasant.  I 
11  ;     wish  winter  came  in  summer  in  this  coun- 
Uj  j  'V  try  ;  then  we  could  go  skating  barefooted 
fl  j  c  and  slide  down  hill  in  linen  trowsers.  .Ve 
S§  I     could  snow-ball  without  getting  our  fingers 
y    II  cold,  and  men  vnho  go  out  sleighing  would 
0not  have  to  stop  at  every  tavern  to  gel  |- 


=  warm,  as  they  do  now.  It  snows  more  In  | 
b  winter  than  it  does  in  any  other  season  of  f 
.  the  year ;  this  is  because  so  many  cutters  £ 
-  and  sleiffhs  are  made  then." 


Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  the  costliesl 
thing 

Ever  made  by  the  hsfod  above  ! 
A  woman's  heart,  and  a  woman's  life, 
I  And  a  woman's  Wonderful  love; 

Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  this  price- 
less thing, 

As  a  child  might  ask  for  a  toy, 
Demanding  what  others  have  died  to  Win 

With  the  reckless  dash  of  a  boy? 

You  have  written  nfy  lesson  of  duty  out- 
Manlike  you  have  questioned  me ; 

How  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  woman's  soul 
Until  I  shall  question  thee. 

You  require  your  mutton  shall  be  always* 
hot, 

I  require  a  far  greater  thirfg  J  ,       ,  , 
A  seamstress  you're  wanting  for  socks  and 
shirts; 

I  look  for  a  man  and  a  king.' 

A  king  for  the  beautiful  realm  called  home}' 
And  a  man  that  his  Maker— God,' 

Shall  look  upon  as  he  did  on  the  first, 
And  say  it  is  very  good; 

I  am  fair  and  venmg,  but  the  rose  will  fade 
From  my  soft  young  cheek  one  day ; 

Will  you  love  me  then  'mid  the  falling  leaves? 
As  you  did  'mong  the  blooms  of  May? 

Is  your  heart  an  ocean  so  strong  and  deep, 
1  may  launch  my  all  on  its  tide  ? 

A  loving  woman  finds  heaven  or  hell 
On  the  day  she  is  made  a  bride. 

I  require  all  things  that,  are  grand  and  true-^ 
All  things  that  a  man  should  be ; 

If  you  give  this  all,  I  would  stake  my  hie 
To  be  all  you  demand  of  me. 

If  you  cannot  be  this,  a  laundress  and  cook 

You  can  hire,  and  little  to  pay  ; 
But  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman  s  life 
Are  not  to  be  won  in  a  day  1 
j     Oar  sorrows  are  like  thunder 
I  clouds,  which  seem  to  be  black 
in  the  distance,  but  grow  lighter 
1  as  they  approach*. 

WILT  THOU  LOVE  ME  WHEN  I'M  OLD! 

BY   FINLBY  JOHNSON. 

Wilt  thou  love  me  when  I 'm  old,  dearest, 
*mii~  And  time  around  shall  fling 
The  cares  of  life  upon  our  path 

From  off  his  6ombre  wing ; 
When  love's  sweet  dream  of  youthful  bliss 
,  Brings  but  a  source  of  pain ; 
When  hopes  are  scatter'd  one  by  one, 

And  life  is  on  the  wane  ? 
Wilt  thou  Icwwnfjjrhen  I 'm  old,  dearest, 

With  an  unchanging  love, 
Symbolic  of  affection,  whicfi 

The(>angels  Jfeel  aba^eV 
Will  memory  cau^pw.early  jdys 
To  o'er  thy  senses  steai^     -*     Jjj  -  *2J5*^  .[ 
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VANDERBILT. 


And  raise  within  thy  heart  a  love 

Which.but  the  angels  feel  ? 
Wilt  tho'vi  love  me_when  I'm  old,  dearest, 

And  stricken  down  in  years  ; 
Will  thy  kind  hand  in  safety  guide 

Me  through  this  vale  of  tears  ? 
And- when  the  hand  of  time,  dearest, 

■is-iiress'd  iir/bn  thy  brow, 
Canst  thou  then  say  in  truthfulness 
"  My  love  is  stronger  now"  ? 

May  I  then  write  thy  faithful  love 

Upon  the  future's  page ; 
WnefTbeauty  shall  b^buried  deep 
Within  the  laf  of  i  _ 
-     When,  'neath  *te  tempest  an^.  the.sto 
3r '  $«     All  things  grow,  stern  aud  cold ;  - 
"-vMtau.  i  ots  aVUji,  may  I^t'hen  feel 
.  Thou  ItTo-v^^^fchen  I 'm  old  1  . 


Rexpeetfully  inscribed  to  Mr.  William  S. 

I  anderbitt,  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
#  munificent  donation  to  the  University  of 

my  native  State. 

BY  JUDGE  J.  F.  SIMMONS. 

«r  *        &g  — : 

Hail  noble  man  !    No  prouder  name  than 
thine  . 

,  The  blazoned  roll  of  heraldry  contaL 
(Though  scores  on  scores  in  martiat^ 

nals  shine, 
i   And  each  a  record  bright  and  gri 

sustains, 

To  none  of  those  my  muse  would 
now 

Their  long  held  places  on  the  roll 
fame, 

The  deathless  wreathes  that  crowned  each 
living  brow, 
The  memories  that  cluster  round  each 
name ; 

For  thine  is  fame  which  can  no  envy  feel 
It  came  unsought — not  on  the  field  of 
strife- 
Was  richly  earned,  by  care  for  others' 

weal, 

And  philanthropic  deeds  that  brighten 
life. 

It  centered  first  upon  the  name  of  one 
Who  sleeps  in  quiet  now,  in  Green- 
wood's shade — 
Who,  without  ostentation,  erst  had.  doDe 
Those  deeds  which  from  men's  mem- 
'riea  ne'er  can  fade. 

And  thou  art  adding  to  the  peerless  fame 
Bequeathed  by  him  whose  star  of  life 
has  set ; 

And  brighter,  prouder  making,  still,  the 
name 

Which  Southern  hearts  all  love  and  ven- 
erate. / 

♦ 

Thy  haud,-like  his,  drove  back  a  cloud 
that  hung 

O'er  struggling  youth,   who  scarcely 
dared  to  hope, 
'Till  bounty,  unexpected,  thus  was  fluns: 
Upon  them,  and  it  buoyed  their  spirits 
up. 

And  these,  with  millions  yet  unborn, 
when  thou 

And  I  have  had  with  time  our  final  tilt, 
And  none  are  living  who  are  living  now, 

Will  venerate  the  name  of.  Vanderbilt. 

And  may  the  bread  upon  the  waters  cast, 
In  fruits  unfailing,  richer  far  than  gold, 
Comeback  to  thee,  when  "many  days" 
passed, 

An  hundred— aye,  an  hundred  thousand 
fold. 

And  may  the  orphan's  God  bless  thee  a 
thine 

Abundantly,  through  all  the 
come ; 

And  may  His  gracious  hand,  at  life': 
cline, 

Guide  each  and  all  up  to  a 

home.  • 
Saudis,  Miss.,  January  22, 1581. 


NEVER  CROSS  A  BRIDGE  TILL 
YOU  COME  TO  IT. 


MARY  E.  LAMBERT. 


A  man,  his  wife,  and  their  little  child, 

One  beautiful  morn  in  May, 
All  neatly  dressed,  in  their  Sunday  best, 

Went  a  friendly  call  to  pay 
On  a  neighbor  good,  who  lived  in  the  wood, 

A  number  of  miles  away. 

The  man,  his  wife,  and  their  little  child, 

Gathered  many  a  flower  that  day  ; 
ind  they  laughed  and  talked,  as  they  slowly  walked, 

That  beautiful  morn  in  May  ; 
fill  the  wife  took  thought,  and  she  cried,  "  we  ought 

To  have  gone  another  way. 


"  For  upon  this  road  we,  must  cross  a  stream 

Where  the  bridge  is  old  and  frail. 
Indeed,  the  wood  was  never  so  good, 

It  was  like  a  rotten  rail. 
And  I'm  sure  we'll  make  the  old  thing  break, 

For  it  is  so  very  frail." 

The  husband  reasoned  :  that  did  no  good. 

She  was  sure  the  bridge  would  fall, 
"  What  shoidd  I  do  if  it  broke  with  you  ? 

Or  suppose  it  goes  with  all  ?  " 
So  on  they  walked,  and  the  woman  talked, 
Till  they  neared  the  waterfall. 

When,  behold  !  the  frail  old  bridge  was  gone, 

And  a  fine  new  bridge  stood  there. 
|  Then  she  said  with  scorn,  on  that  bright  May  morn, 
"Well  hereafter  I'll  take  care 
Of  this  privilege— not  to  cross  a  bridge 

Till  I'm  certain  sure  it's  there  !  "   


So,  dear,  as  you  journey  on  through  life 

Forward  look,  no  danger  dread  ! 
There  are  chasms  deep  and  mountains  steep, 

And  many  a  cloud  o'erhead, 
But  well  I  know  that  full  half  life's  woe 

Would  be  nothing  without  dread. 

Longfellow  calls   Sunday  the 


golden  clasp,  that  binds 
the  volume  of  the  week. 


tog-ether 


Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue. 
Five  words  cost  Zaeharia  fotry 
weeks  silence. 

Leisure  is  sweet  to  those  who 
have  earned  it,  but  burdensome 
to  those   who  get  it  for  nothing. 
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TnE  following  description  of  a  night  scene  in  VenTce~i? ' 
taken  from  a  work  on  Venetian  Lite : — 

"  About  ni ^lit fa II  came  the  market  boats  on  their  way  to 
the  Ilialto  market,  bringing  heaped  fruits  aDd  vegetables 
from  the  maiu  laud  ;  aud  far  into  the  Dight  the  soli  dip  of 
the  oar  and  the  gurgling  progress  of  the  boats  were  com- 
pany and  gentlest  lullaby.  By  which  time,  if  we  looked 
<  it  again,  we  found  the  moon  risen,  and  the  ghost  of 
dead  Venice  shadowily  happy  in  haunting  the  lonesome 
pn laces,  and  the  sea,  which  had  so  loved  Venice,  kissing 
and  caressing  the  tide-worn  marble  steps,  where  her  feet 
seemed  to  rest.  At  night,  sometimes,  we  saw  from  our 
balcony  one  of  those/nwcoss,  which  once  formed  the  chief 
splendor  of  festive  occasions  in  Venice,  and  are  peculiar 
to  the  city  where  alone  their  fiue  effectsare  possible.  The 
/re*e»isa.  procession  of  boats  with  music  a^d  lights.  Two 
immense  barges,  illuminated  with  hundreds  of  paper  lan- 
t  ins,  carry  the  military  hands  ;  the  barges  of  the  civil, 
and  military  dignitaries  follow,  and  then  the  gondolas  of 
such  citizens  as  choose  to  take  part  in  the  display,  though 
since  1859  no  Italian,  unless  an  employ'  of  the  govern- 
ment, lias  been  seen  in  the  procession.  No  goudola  has 
less  than  two  lanterns,  and  many  have  eight  or  ten, 
shedding  mellow  lights  of  blue,  and  red,  aud  purple,  over 
uniforms  and  silken  mbes.  The  soldiers  of  the  bauds 
breathe  from  their  instruments  music  the  most  perfect  and 
exquisite  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ;  aud  as  the  procession 
takes  the  width  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  its  magnificent 
course,  soft  crimson  flushes  play  npon  the  time-worn 
marble  of  the  palaces,  and  die  tenderly  away,  giving  to 
light  and  then  to  shadow  the  opulent  sculptures  of  arch, 
ai  d  pillar,  and  spandril,  and  weirdly  illuminating  the 
grim  and  lieard^d  visages  of  stone  that  peer  down  from 
d.M>r\vay  and  window.  It  is  a  sight  more  gracious  and 
fairy  than  ever  poet  dreamed." 
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The  secret  of  enjoying  life  lies  in  coa- 
tinu&lly  remenri^ering  its  brevity.  We 
would  not  quarrel  with  our  friend  if  we 
thought  he  might  die  before  night.  The 
wife  would  never  utter  the  rebuke  against 
the  strictly  masculine  habit  of  dropping 
the  newly-read  paper  on  the  floor  if  she 
thovjght  that  before  many  days  the  hus- 
band's careless  hands  would  be  folded 
over  his  pulseless  breast.  There  would 
be  no  impatience  over  the  noisy  patter 
of  children's  feet  upon  the  stairs,  if  the 
tired  mother  knew  that,  in  one  short  j 
week's  time,  those  little  feet  would  bfiF 
lying  forever  stilled,  with  the  earth 
above  them, 


m 


The  triftemjf  1 6-day  wii>  in  •  '•  1 
of  to-morrow.. •-••Tf&"  litt'o  wofnlSf 
shoe,,  for  v.d^^no  quo  capgs.  to- 
what  a  treasure"?!;  will  be !  The  o| 
cheap  penholder  the  lover  use  <  at  hi? 
desk,  is  more  precious,  when  he  ha3  laid 
it  down  forever,  than  gold.  The  tiny 
kid  glove,  with  its  missing-button  and 
its  shabby" finger-tips,  which  would  yes- 
terday have  famished  the  fastidious  hus- 
band with  a  text  for  a  dissertation  on 
neatness  in  dress*  now  brings  the  hot 
-tears  to  his  eyes  as  he  presses  it  to  his 
fepivering  lips,  and  remembers  that  the 
hand  that  wore  it  will  never  need  glove 
again.  Perhaps  it  'seems  as  if  it  were 
something  higher  and  greater  than  tact 
■  h...fc  teaches  people  to  bear  with  each 
;  *,er's  failing ;  to  make  everybody  hap 
py,  and. live  their  daily  lives  in  such 
a  way  that  there ^shall  remain  no  biifcr 
iuaj»ories.  _AVell,  h^f,  so  — '!\idicu)if&-_. 
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A  BRAKEMAN  AT  CHURCH.— WHAT 
HE  THOUGHT  OF  THE  DENOMINA- 
TIONS. L 
 9 

The  Branch,  Limited  Express,  Broad  and 
Narrow  Gauges,  Scruh  and  Popular, 
Nice  and  River  Roads. 

On  the  j^d*bnce  more,  with  Leba-  j 
non  fading  away  in  the  distance,  the 
fat  passenger  drumming  idly  on  the1 
window  pane,*  the  cross  passenger 
sound  asleep,  and  thagtoll,  thin  pas- 
senger redoing  "Genewl  Grants  Tdur 
Arourfd  the  World"  and  wondering 
why  "Green's  August^lower"  should 
be  printed  above  the  doors  of  "A 
Buddhist  Temple  at  Benares."  To 
me  comes  the  brakeman,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  arm  of  the  seat,  says  : 

"I  went  to  church  yesterday." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  with  that  interested 
inflection  that  asks  for  more.  "And 
what  ehurch  did  you  attend  ?" 

"Whjch  do  you  guess  ?"  he  asked. 

"Some  union  mission  church,"  I 
hazarded. 

•L  "Now,"  he  said,  "I  don't  like  to 
j  ^run  on  these  branch  roads  very  much. 
! ;  I  don't  often  go  to  church,  and  when 
I  do,  I  want  to  run  on  the  main  line, 
where  your  run  is  regular,  and '  you 
go  on  schedule  time  and  don't  have  j 
to  wait  on  connections.    I  don't  like  j 
to  run  on  a  branch.    Good  enough,  j 
but  I  don't  like  it." 

\    "Episcopal  ?"  I  guessed. 

'    "Limited  express,"  he  said,  "all 
palace  cars  and  two  dollars  extra  for 

i_a  seat,  fast  time  and  only  stop  at  the 

l-bimst^uiohs.    Nice  lute?"'  Hfttt  too  ex- , 
haustive  for  a  Br&keman.'  All  train 

*  men  in  uniform1,  conductor's  punch 
and  lantern  silverplated,  and  no  train 
boys  allowed.    Then  the  passengers 
are  allowed  to  talk  back  at  the  con- 
ductor, .and  it  makes  them  too  free 
and  easy.    No,  I  couldn't  stand  the 
palace  cars.     Rich    road,  though. 
Don't  often  hear  of  a  receiver  being 
appointed  for  that  line.  Some  mighty  i 
nice  people  travel  on  it,  too." 
"Universalist  ?"  I  suggested. 
"Broad  gauge,"  said  the  brakeman; 
"does  too  much  complimentary  busi-' 
ness.    Everybody  travels  on  a  pass. 
Conductor  doesn't  get  a  fare  once  in 
fifty  miles.    Stops  at  all  flag  stations 
and  won't  run  into  anything  but  a| 
union  depot.    No  smoking  car  on  the) 
train.    Train  orders  are  rather  vague, 
though,  and  the  train  men  don't  get 
along  well  with  the  passengers.  No, 
I  don't  go  to  the  Universalist,  though  I 

♦*I  know  some  awful  good  men  on  that 
road." 

"Presbyterian  ?"  I  asked. 

"Narrow  gauge,   eh  ?"  said  theJ 
brakeman,  "pretty  track,  straight  as  a' 
rule  :  tunnel  right  through  a  moun- 
tain rather  than  go  around  it  jj&pirit-  i 
level-grade  ;  passengers  have  to  show 
their  ticket  before  they  get; on  the 
train.    Mighty  strict  road,  but  the 
cars  are  aJjHlo  n arrow ':  have  to  sit 


one  in  a  seat,  and  no  room  in  the 

aisle  ^o  danqe\  Then  there  is  no  stop 
over  tacketsiillowed ;  got  to  go  straight 
through  to  the  station  you're  ticketed 
for  oi&oiufcan't get  on  at  all.  (When 
the  car's? full  no  extra  coaches ;  cars 
built  at  JJb.esb.op  to  hold  just  sQcmany, 
and  nobody  else  allowed  on.)  But  you 
don't  toften  hear  of  an  accident  on 
that  .road.  It's  run  right  up  to  the 
rules." 

"Maybe  you  joined  the  Free 
Thinkers  ?" 

"Scrub  road,"  said  the  brakeman, 
^dirt  road  bed  and  no  balh&fc ;  ho 
time  card  and  $o  train  dispatchers 
All  trains  run  wild  and  every  engineer 
makes  his  own  time,  '  just'  as  ;  he 
pleases.  Smoke  if  you  want  to;;  kind 
of  a  go-as-you-please  road."  Too  many 
side  tracks,  and  every  switch  wide 
open  all  the  time,  with  the  .switch- 
man sound  asleep  and  the  target 
lamp  de'Jld  out.  Get  on  as  you  please 
and  get  off  when  you  want  to.  Don't 
have  to  show  your  tickets,  and  the 
co«iductor-isn't  expected  to  do  any- 
thr%  but  3m use  the  passengers.  Mo 
sir ;  I  was  offered  a  pass,  but  I  don't 
like  the  line.  I  don't  like  to  travel 
on  a  road  that  has  no  terminus.  Do 
you  know,  sir,  I  asked  a  division  su- 
perintendent where  that  road  ran  to, 
and  he  said  he  hoped  to  die  if  he 
knew.  I  asked  him  if  the  general 
superintendent  could  tell  me,  and  he 
said  he  didn't  believe  they  had  a 
general  -superintendent,  and  if  '"they  i 
'had,  he  didn't  know  anything  more 
about  the  road  than  the  passengers. 
I  asked  him  who  he  .imported  to,  and 
he  said  "nobody."  Lasked a  conduc- 
tor who  he  got  his  ordera  fram,  and 
he  lafd  he  didn't  take  orders  from 
'  any  living  man  or  dead  ghost.  And 
when  I  asked  the  engineer  whom  he 
got  his  orders  from,  he  said  he'd  like 
to  see  anybody  give  him  orders ;  he'-<§j! 
run  that  (train  to  suit  himself,  o¥  he'd- 
run  it  into  Mie  ditch.  Now  you  see, 
sir,  I'm  a  railroad  man,  and  I  don't 
care^to  run  on  a  road  that  has  no 
time,  makes  no  connections,  runs  io 
where,  and  has  no  superintendent. 
It  may  be  all  right,  but  I've  railroaded 
too  long  to  understand  it." 

"Maybe  you  went  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church.?"  I  said.'  « 

'"Popular  road,'^iid  ",the^  brake- 
man  ;  "ah^d$oad/#oo — one  of  the 
very  oldestVn "  toe  country.  GoocLj 
road  bed  and*comiOTtable  cars.  Well, 
managed  road;*: too;  directors  don't 
interfere .  with  division  superintend  | 
dent$*and train  orders..  Road's  mighty  I 
popular,  but  'it's  pretty  independent,;1 
too.    Yes,  didn't  one  of  the  diyision 
superintendents  ^.dpAvn   east  ..'d^pqj^ 
tinue  one<of  the  oldest  stations  on  this  ( 
liafe  twotprsthree  years  ago  ?  But  it's 
a  mighty  pleasant  road  to  travel  on. 
Always  has  such  a  splendid  class  of 
passengers." 

"Did  yout-try  the  Methodist  ?"  I 
said.  *" 

"Now  you're  shouting,"  he  said, 
with  some  enthusiasm.    "Nice  road, 


eh  ?  East  time  and  plenty  of  passen- 
gers. Engines  carry  a  power  of  steam, , 
and  don't  you  forget  it ;  steam  guage 
shows  a  hundred  and  enough  all  the 
time.    Lively  road,  and  when  the 
conductor  shouts  'all  aboard'  you  can 
hear  him  to  the  next  station.  Every 
train-light  shines  like  a  head-light. 
Stop-over  checks  are  given  on  all  I 
through  tickets  ;  passenger  can  drop 
off  the  tram  as  often  as  he  likes,  do 
the 'station  two  or  three  days  and  hop 
on  ''he  next  revival  train  that  comes! 
fhundering    along.    Good,  whole- 
souled  companionable^conductors ;  i 
Saint  a  road^aa  the  country  where  the 
passengers  feel  more  at' home.  ,No 
passes ;  every  passenger  pays  full 
traffic  rates  for  his  ticket.  Wesleyan^ 
house  air  brake  on  all  trains  too^j 
pretty  safe  road,  but  I  didn't  ride  ovei* 
it  yesterday. 

"Perhaps  you  tried  the  Baptist  ?" 
I  guessed  once  more. 

"Ah,  ha !"  said  the  brakeman, 
"she's  a  daisy,  isn't  she  ?  River  road; 
beautiful  curves;  sweep  around  any- 
thing to  keep  close  to  the  river,  but 
it's  all  steel  rail  and  rock  ballast,  sin- 
gle track  all  the  way  and  not  a  side 
track  from  the  round  house  to  the 
terminus.    Takes  a  heap  of  water  to 
run  it  through,  double  tanks  at  every 
station,  and  tbere  isn't  an  engine  in 
the.  shops  that  can  pull  a  pound  or 
run  a  mile  with  less  than  two  gauges. 
But  it  runs  through  a  lovely  country; 
these  ,  river  roads  always  do;  river  on 
one  side}  hills  on  the  other,  and  it's  a 
steady  climb  up  the  grade  a\\  the  waji 
"till  tTirrttlltendV^wlTere r  the  -fountairf 
head  of  theyi^iver  begins.  •  Yes,  sWl 
FlljLake  the  river  road  every  time  Wv\ 
a  ujvely  trip,  sure  connections  and 
good  time,  and  no  prairie  dust  blow- 
ing in  at  the' windows.  .And  yester- 
day, when  the  conductor  came  around 
for  the  tickets  with  a  little  basket 
launch,  I  didn't  ask  him  to  pass  me,j 
but  I  paid  my  fare  like  a  little  man-S 
twenty-five  cents  for  an  hour's  rutfl 
and  a  little  concert  by  the  passenger^ 
thrown  in.    I  tell  you,  pilgrim,  you 
take  the  river  road  when  you  Avant — "j 
But  just  here  the  long  whistle  from j 
the  engine  announced  a  station  and 
the  braKem'an  hurried  to  the  door 
shouting  :    'Zifrhville  !   This  train 
makes  no  stops  between  here  and 
Indianapolis  !" — Burlington  ffawk- 
eye-    .  

Journalistic  Play  upon  Words.  — 

Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not— pota- 
toes. Ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not— 
corn-stalks.  Arms  have  they,  but  they 
hug  not— windmills.  Legs  have  they,  but 
they  walk  not— tables.  Heads  have  they, 
but  they  think  not— cabbages.  Hands 
have  they,  but  they  toil  not— tramps. 
Noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not— 
pitchers.  Lips  have  they,  but.  they  kiss 
not— tulips.  Teeth  have  they,  but  Ihey 
masticate  not— buck  saws.  Wings  have 
i  they,  but  they  fly  not— houses.  Feet  have 
they,  but  tliey  walk  not— verses.  Panes 
have  they,  but  they  grumble  not— win- 
dows. Joints  have  they,  but  they  bend 
not— grain-stalks.  Hearts  have  they,  but 
they  love  not— trees. 


"'Christ  In  The  Garden." 
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"While  nature  was  sinking  in  *tiilness 
to  rest, 

The  last  beam  of  daylight  shone  dini 
in  the  west, 

O'er  fields  by  the  moonlight,  my  wan- 
dering sought, 

In  quiet  meditation  some  lonely  resort . 

"While  passing  a  garden,  I  paused  to 
,  hear, 

A  voice  faint  and  pleasing,  from  one  that 
was  near,  JMK^K 

The  voice  of  the  sufferer  affected  my 
heart, 

"\Aile  in  agony  piecing  a  poor  sinner^ 
m  pan. 

"I  listened  a  moment,   then  turned 
to  see, 

What  man  of  compassion  the  stran 
could  be ; 

nt~  low  kneerhfg'  upon  the 
ground, 

The  loveliest  being  that  ever  was  found. 

"His  mantle  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 

the  night, 
His  locks  by  pale  moon-beams  shone 

glittering  and  bright.'^W^" 
His  eyes,  bright  as  diamonds,  to  heaven  ' 

were  raised, 
While  angels  in  wonder  stdiofFrouiiu 

him  amazed. 

"So  deep  was  his  sorrow^q  fervenlMrisj 

prayer,  ''-jSf^/L 
That  down  on  his  bosom  rolled  sweat, 

blood  and  tears, 
I  wept  to  behold  him,   I  asked  him  his 

name,  . 
He  answered,  '4is'  Jesue,''  from  heaven 
■  J  came. 

"I  am  thy  Redeemer,  for  thee  I  must 
die, 

The  cup  is  most  bitter,  h^cs^S^ta.s^ 
Thy' sins  like  mountains;  were  laid  upon 
And  all  this  deep  anguish  I  suffer  for 

"I  heard  with  sorrow,   the  tale  of  Iris 
woe, 

While  tears  like  a  fountain  of  water  did 
flow, 

The  cau-e  of  his  sorrow  to  hear  him 
peat, 

Affected  my  heart  and  I  fell  at  his  feet. 
"I  trembled  with  horror,     th^en  londly 

Lord^jfLe  a  rmer,  o^jj^^^^l ' 


He  smiled  when  ho  saw  me,  he  sap  to 
me,  "live, 

Thy  sins  which  are  many,  I  freely  for- 
give." 

"How  sweet  was  that   moment  he  bade 

me  rejoice, 
His  smiles—  oh  !...how  pleasant  J  how 

charming  his  voice, 
I   flew  from  the  garden  to  spread  it 

abroad,  . 
I  shouted  salvation  and  glory  to  God. 

h.  my  journey  to  man  sions 

full  of  glory,  of  light,  peace, 

k  of  the  garden,  the  prayers  and 
tears,  M c 

iving  stratfgef  who  banished 
fears.  ' 

f  bright  gl  n-y  is  rolling  a- 

oiind, 

Gabriel  descending,  Hie'  trumpet 
shall  sound, 
My  -,-,ul  then  in  raptures  of  glory  shall' 

„.jj}.rise. 

To  gaze  on  the  stranger  with  uucloud- 
ed  eyes." 

rj«»«.*fr~.    ■ ....         M.  W.  B. 

Origin  of  Familiar  Words- 

Husband  is  tho  househerd— - 
one  who  keeps  the  family  to- 
gether by  supporting  it.  Some- 
times the  wife  is,  practically,  the 
husband. 

Wife  means  a  w eaver— -one" 
who  makes  the  cloth  which  dress- 
es the  family. 

Spinster  is  she  who  spins  tho* 
yarn  which  makes  the  clotli 
which  covers  the  family. 

Lady  is  compounded  of  words 
which  mean  to  give  away,  to  dis- 
pense charity  to  the  poor. 
.  The  heirloom  of  a  family  is 
literally  the  apparatus  for  weav- 
ing cloth.  In  early  history  it  was 
an  [ndispensable  article  of  "house- 
hold furniture,  was  werr^tftkeii 
care  of,  and  lasted  for  genera- 
fions  ;  was  kept  in  affectionate 
nemory  of  those  who  had  gone 
before.  In  Germany  and  Holland, 
the  petticoat  was  considered  the] 
heirloom  ;  worn  by  mother  and 
daughter,  and  grand-daughterj 
sometimes;  so  well  were  thev 
made,  and  of  so  substantial  a  ma- 
terial, and  so  cleanly  kept,  that 
they  seemed  almost  to  never  wear 
out.  &fe  ■ 


T5IE  UiV^AS.  PA'i'il. 


J.  O,  WHi'J'TIEIt. 

No  bird  song  fioat'dl  down  the  hill, 
The  tailzied  bank  below  was  still. 


No  rattle  from  the  birchen  stem  : 
No  ripple  from  the  water'  s  hem. 

!  The  dusk  of  twilight  round  u^greWj 
W^felt  the  falling  of  tlfte  dewT 


done, 


Far  from  us,  ere  the  day 
I  The*  woou^d^silljuAkut-  fcnj 

!  But  on  the  Tiver'srnrthest  srffe,' 
We  saw  the  hill-taps  glorified— 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  laic,' 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chilK  the  gloom, 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark  through  willowy  vistas  seen' 
j  The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun  ;  j 
We  spoke  not  but  our  thoughts  were  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  .dear  ones  gone  before  ; 


And  stayed  our  beating  heart!  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  ! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night, 
The  hills  •swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  j 
showed, 

A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed.  1 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled, 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold  ; 

And  borne  on  piers  of  mist  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  I 

"So,"  said  we,  "wheu  our  feat  draw  near] 
The  river  dark  with  mortal  fear. 

And  the  night  cometh,  chili  with  dew,  I  ! 
O,  Father  fiffc  fife  light  stfihe  tifiBtogB'fl 

i  So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  di  vide, 
So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide!. 


So  let  the  eyes  that  fall  on  e«rth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  fortli ; 

And  in  thy  beckoning  angels- 
Thg  dear  ones  .whnin_  wq_  love 

A  Good  Rule  fok  Old  and  Young. 
—A   good  man  advised  a  newly-mar- 
ried couple  never  to  be  angry  both  at 
once.    There  was  wisdom  in  the  sugges- 
tion, for  when  one  scatters  fire  it  is  quite 
tirae  the  olhev  should  start  after  water. 
A  colored  man  related  to  a  friend  his 
plan  for  avoiding  family  jars,  as  follows  :  j 
"  I  telled  Betty  when  we  was  wed,  dat 
[if  she  saw  me  getting  angry-like,  she 
must  go  to  the  bucket  and  fill  her  mouth 
wid  water  ;  and  if  I  saw  her  getting  out  j 
of  herself,  I'd  go  to  the  bucket  and  fill  ] 
my  mouth  wid  water.  '  So  we  am  or  had 
quarrels,  for  one  e;iH't..qiiajJtoalone, ' 
and  anodcr  caii'l   quarrel  wid  when 
his  mouth's  full  of  waten!8iW(! 


The  Angel's  Offering. 


BY  ROSE  GERANIUM. 


T  was  the  time  of  rejoicing !  Angels 
flew  far  and  wide, 
Bearing   to  earth  their  burdens — 
gifts  for  the  Christmas-tide. 

'ROAD  and  blight  over  mountain,  city, 
'      and  sea  and  plain, 
1    Calm  in  her  waxen  glory,  flooded 
the  moon's  soft  rain. 

.  | 

[HISPERED  the  star's  low  murmur, 
"  We  are  the  oldest  of  earth  1 
We  sang  together  in  anthem  over 
the  Christ-child's  birth." 

|USH  !  for  the  Angels,  hasting  home 
through  the  yielding  air, 
Search  for  a  gift  to  carry — "fairest 
of  ull  things  fair ! '" 

jOFTLY  they  spoke  together— lightl,. 

their  footsteps  trod— 
'  "What  shall  we  bear    to  heaven, 
k    meet  for  a  gift  to  God  ? 


7KLL  things  are  tarnished  with  evil, 
JvV      shadowed  with  grief  or  care  ; 

Wh.it  shall  we  find  for  Jesus— fair- 
est of  all  thingsfair  ?  " 

^Kijj  ACK  and  forth  over  mountain,  city, 
ifcP      and  sea  and  plain, 
^§    Wandered  the  white-winged  search- 
ers— wandered  nnd sought  in  vain. 

?AST  came  the   silent  angel —  angel 
whom  we  call  Death- 
Veiled  was   his  saintly  forehead, 
balmy  his  tender  breath. 

tTILL  on  his  holy  bosom— clasped  by 
his  loving  power- 
Meet  for  a  gift  to  Jesus — rested  a 
liny  flower . 

*n  !  He  has  found  a  daisy  !  never  a 
trace  of  >in 
c3p  Shadow  sits  pure  white  luster.  Haste, 
let  us  enter  in  ! 

fHERE  was  a  song  of  gladness  sung  at 
the  gates  that  hour, 
And  safe  on  the  dear  Lord's  bosom 
isfolded  His  daisy  flower! 


CHRISTMAS, 

The  following  article  is  from  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser.  The  season 
which  it  celebrates  is  past,  but  the.  memory 
of  it  should  be  kept  fresh  and  green 
throughout  all  the  year  : 

This  anniversary  celebrates  the  most  mo- J 
mentous  fact  in  the  history  of  our  racfiij 
No  citizen  of  the  world,  of  whatever  creed,, 
can  deny  its  transcendent  importance*  The, 
scientist  may  reject  the  Divine  revelation, 
treat  the  story  of  creation  as  an  ingenious 
fable,  and  fashion  for  himself  a  theory  of  I 
development  to  account  for  all  the  marvels  j 
of  the  material  world  ;  but  he  can  not  forge, 
out  of  the  brightest  inventions  ef  his  busy 
brain,  the  li^iks  that  bind  the  realities  of 
to-day  to  the  old  record  of  the  babe  in  the 
manger.  The  free-thinker  may  scoff  at  the 
gospel  of  redemption,  but  he  is  confronted 
with  the  magic  influence  of  a  name  that 
has  a  greater  power  over  the  hearts  of  men 
than  all  other  sounds  in  human  speech.  If 
the  birthnight  song  at  Bethlehem  and  the 
visit  of  the  shepherds  to  the  incarnate  Lord 
are  but  parts  of  an  old-time  legend,  then 
he  who  invented  that  myth  must  have  had 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  human  heart.  Through  all  the  cen- 
turies of  nearly  two  thousand  years  it  has 
wrought  with  mighty  power  in  the  world, 
and  was  never  so  effective  as  it  is  tc-day. 
True  or  false,  the  story  of  Christ's  birth 
has  no  rival  in  the  annals  of  the  race. 

In  its  religious  aspect  the  theme  of  the 
Christmas  holiday  is  wrought  into  the 
brightest  pages  of  human  experience.  There 
is  no  life  which  has  not  above  it  the  shadow" 
of  the  tomb.  The  struggle  for  existence 
begin-;  with  all  earthly  beiiig  and  ends  in  a 
sure  defeat  at  the  threshold  of  the  grave. 
Reason,  philosophy,  science,  all  admit  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  but  throw  not  a 
single  ray  of  light  upon  the  gloom.  The 
face  may  be  calm,  the  step  assured,  the  hand  i 
may  not  tremble,  but  the  heart  of  the 
bravest  will  falter,  and  the  stoic  himself 
can  not  still  the  strange  throbbing  at  the 
seat  of  life  when  he  is  brought  to  realize 
the  certainty  of  death.  And  not  alone  for 
the  final  hour,  but  for  each  day  of  the  jour- 
ney, do  we  need  some  assurance  we  can  not 
gather  in  ourselves,  or  from  any  use  of  ma- 
terial things.  Though  the  lips  may  never 
utter  it,  there  is  in  all,  men  a  strange  unrest, 
testifying  that  the'  problem  of  existence  is'j 
not  solved  by  what  is  seen  of  the  conflict, 
and  that  hope  must  lay  hold  of  the  invisible 
to  satisfy  our  longing  desires. 

Besides  all  this  there  is  in  every  one  a 
judgment  and  a  condemnation.  The  most 
moral  are  the  most  sensible  of  their  short 
comings;  and  there  is  not  a  heart  which 
will  not  tell,  if  it  answer  truly,  of  a  deep 
consciousness  of  ill  desert.  To  some  there 
comes  with  this  a  dread  of  retribution,  and 
to  every  thoughtful  mind  an  earnest  desire 
to  wash  out  the  sad  record  and  to  stand 
justified  in  a  robe  that  bears  no  stain. 

And  there  are  yet  deeper  sorrows  that 
come  to  us  when  we  taste,  while  yet  in  our 
full  strength,  more  than  the  bitterness  of 
death  or  the  terror  of  a  coming  judgment. 
We  need  not  catalogue  these  woes ;  there 
are  few  who  at  some  time  in  their  history 
have  not  had  such  a  cup  presented  to  their 
lips.  Nothing  in  earthly  ministries  can 
solace  such  a  grief,  or  lift  the  heart  thus  i 
stricken  out  of  the  deptha;£ivhere  it  lies  i 
crushed  and  bleeding. 

But  there  is  hope  for  all.  Over  the  dark- 
est night  that  shuts  in  tlxe  sorrows  of  earth  1 
there  hang  the  brooding  heavens  filled  with 
the  gathering  messengers  of  peace.  None1 
who  look  that  way  for  help  shall  miss  the 
radiant  brightness  of  the  ctoming  herald. 
"  Good  tidings  of  great  joy  ;'  is  the  offering 
of  the  Omnipotent  Love  to  helpless,  strick- 
en humanity.    The  shadow  of  death  <rives 


place  tpvfhe  rainbow  of " promise.  He  who 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  has  come  to 
turn  the  defeat  of  dissolution  into  a  victory 
over  the  srrave.  He  is  born  into  tile  world 
to  seek  and  save  the  lost,.- and  there  is  no 
wounded  heart  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
divine  compassion.  Fifty  generations  of 
men  have  seen  the  radiance,  heard  the  song 
and  taken  the  comfort  of  the  glad  an- 
nouncement. 

As  we  think  of  it  to-day,  the  offer  of  help 
comes  from  a  little  dimpled  hand,  red  with 
its  first  new  life;  but  even  now  it  holds  a 
royal  scepter,  and  we  bow  with  the  wander- 
ing shepherds  in  homage  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

But,  outside  of  all  religious  experience, 
the  world  is  forced  to  pay  homage  to  the 
1  Christian  theology.  The  star  which  hung 
'over  Beth-"ehem  has  been  the  guide  of  the 
nations  to  a  new  and  better  civilization  ; 
and  thousands  sit  in  the  noontide  radiance 
of  a  brighter  day,  amid  institutions  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
good  will  first  spoken  to  mankind  out  of  the 
opening  heavens,  who  never  take  the  mes- 
sage of  love  to  their  hearts  or  bring  with 
the  wise  men  their  thankofferings  and  trib- 
ute to  the  shrine  which  was  the  cradle  of, 
their  redemption. 

The  season  never  came  to  these  States  I 
before  with  hands  so  full  of  blessing.  The 
earth  has  yielded  her  increase,  the  granaries 
are  crowded^,  few  hands  are  idle,  and  there  j 
is  health  and  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  No  neck  bows  beneath  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  no  limbs  are  galled  with  fetters, 
and  there  is  liberty  and  plenty  for  all.  The 

Christmas  rarol  need  have  no  minor  ca- 
dence ;  •  the  happy  chimes  may  ring  out 
their  glad  hosannas  from  every  spire, 
and  challenge  no  pitiful  wail  in  sad  re- 
sponse from  any  heart  in  all  this  wide  do- 
main. 

Let  there  be  brightness  and  good  cheer  in 
every  home.  Put  no  restraint  upon  the  voices 
af  merry  childhood,  for  the  world's  greatest 
blessing  comes  to  us  this  day  as  a  little 
child.  There  is  a  balm  for  w  ounded  hearts 
in  the  touch  of  these  tiny  fingers ;  there  is 
a  fountain  of  peace  for  every  stricken,  sor- 
rowing one,  and  the  cup  is  offered  anew  to 
each  thirsty  lip  with  the  old,  old  promise 
that  has  not  failed  in  all  the  years.' 
There  is  a  call  to  the  careless  and  thought- 
less in  every  note  of  the  Christmas  song ;  a 
tender  appeal  to  put  off  the  old  habit  of 
self-seeking,  and  to  put  on  the  new  robe, 
woven  without  seam  —  the  mantle  of  a 
heavenly  charity. 

They  whose  storehouses  are  full  must  let 
the  abundance  overflow  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  so  that  none  may  want  at  this 
festive  season  the  means  of  cheer,  or  the  ; 
bounty  that  gladdens  the  heart.  The 
orphan,  the  prisoner,  the  outcast,  the  sin-; 
ner,  the  destitute  waif,  the  widow,  were 
"brother  and  sister  and  mother"  to  Him 
whose  advent  forms  the  burden  of  our  song  ; 
then  ought  they,  for  His  sake,  to  be  dear  to 
us,  and  to  share  in  our  joy.    Over  all  the 
land  and  throughout,  the  world  may  there 
be  such  open  hands,  and  such  tender,  lov- ! 
ing  he'arts.  Filled  with  this  spirit,  none  rSn 
tail  to  have  A  Merry  Cn-KifeTMAs. 

tliusiasp.  There  is  more  lack  of 
heart  Jrlnn  of  brain.  The  world 
i ;  not  starving  frt'y  need  of  educa- 
tion hall  intrcli  tin  'for  warm, 
earnest,  interest;  of  soul  for  soul. 
We  agree  with  the  Indian,  who, 
when  ta1iw^(iO^|wjhaving  too 
much  zeal,  said,'  u  I  Wffi% 
better  for  the  pot  to  boil  ove 
not  to  boil  at  all." 


Tin:  cLosi:,-(i  *CEsa|[^^ 
%   ., 

sJHT;*-  BUCHANAN  BEAD 

[The  fulltivmg  is  pronounced  by  the  West- 
mi  xste  a  litfviEw  to  be  unquestionably  ;thetinest 
American.piJejn  ever  written:] 

Within  this  sttber  realm  .of  leafless  trees 

Ine  russet  year  inhulcu  the  dreamy  air, 
'■ikc  som'-',  Alined  reaper  in  his  hour:iit  case, 
Wnen  all  che  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare.j| 

The  gray  barn? Jooklng  f.om  their  hazv  hills 
,  o  er  the  dim. waters  widening  in  the  vales, 
•>ent  down  the  air  a  gi  eeting  to  th  -  mills. 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  are  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  subdued, 
t  n«  hills  seemed  fm  ther,  and  the  streams  sang 
low,  .  /,-  ■ 

As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
an  winter  log'  with  many  a  muffled  blow.  j 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhiJe  armed  "'-  with  : 
gold,  •     '    '  j 

Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue,  I 
°}v  »|ood  1 1  ke  some  sad  beaten  ho"sts  of  old,  j 
»  ;thdt»\vn  atar  in  Time',-  runote  |blAt:  ' 

On ;  s-lumjbero  is  the  vulture  XrvJ  In;  flight 

l'he  (1»ve-.-kuree  heard  his  siiV'ifo mate's  tfDUi- 

And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  tlic  light, 
•  A|e  Village  .ebureh  vane  seemed  to  pale  and 

^    '-'  "l^Bf*,  4-  - ■  ¥s&KWhJi 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hilis'd'e  crew— 
Crew  twice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before—  , 

Kilenr,  till  some  replyiri&^iiiKler'blew  ■» 
Hm  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  ttiejay,  within  the  elrfi's  tall  crest,  ''  ' 
Jlade  garrulous  trouble  i\mud  her  untlcdsed  ' 
young  " 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swinging  nest,  j 
Jiy  every  Ijght  Wind  likea  censor  twui.g.  . 

Whpre  ■  Samj.thcjioisy  masons  "o  f  the  eaves, 
The  busy  swallows  circling -cvr  near— 

I  orcbodiiig  as  tlie  rustic  mind  believes. 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year. 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal  feast 
Shock  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  morn, , 

to  warn  the  miperi  of  the  rosy-falrf-; — '  '■»  "  —i 
All  now  vas  ^ngless,  empty,  arid  forlorn. 

Alone  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail, 
And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary 
^l":  gloofli;  *  .  .  .-lift-  (SHtiti 

fc;  Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  to  .the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  iio  Ih^^^W^SjKffl^bi.v 

Ihe  spidc.s  wove  their  thin  shrouds  nh: 

P*{*m«$tt  r  •  •■    •  .•  Jr.  *  ».  ,.k 

Thethfotle  down,  the'only  ghost  offlowe  s, 
tailed  slowly  l.y— passed  rroisless'out  of  sight. 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  any^'V 
And  whe  e  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves  as  if  the  year  stood  there 
*  iring  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch. 

:     . , .  .  '^fjfi  **'  *  *  ■  *^ **■  * 

Al2jd  a"  This>  the  eent^<jf|ffi3ee^'cj'  gW>j:. 
a  be  white-haired  matron/ vSfth'  monotonous 
tread, 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her-joyless  mien. 
Sat  like  a  fate,  and,  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had'known  Sorrow— he  had  walked  with  her, 
Ott  supped,  andhrokewith-her  the  ashen  cw*t, 

And  in. the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  h  s-l>lack  mantle  trailiitg-rn.the-d«6t. 

'iVhilc  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer 
;  *  ■    bloom,  %  ••.-.» 

;     Her  country  summoned  and  she  gave  her  all ; 1 

And  twice  war  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume— 
Re-gave  the  sword  to  rust  upon  he/  wall. 

Re-gave  the  sword,  but  not  the  hand  that  drew 
And  strnck  for  liberty  the  dyinfe  blow  ; 

Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true, 
Fell  'mid  the  '"inks  of  the  invading' foe. 

[  Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 

Like  the    low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon  ; 
I  Long,  but  not  loud  the  memor^ftthe  .gone 
■    Breathed  through  her  lipsa  sad,«tremulous  tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped — her  head  was 
-  bowM !  j    ,  ;•■  f>  '  5 

Life  drtfrniett'  the  distaff  through  his  hands  ' 
„.  serene>;  ,        *  ; 

md  loving  neighbors  smo  thed  her  careful 
— ,  .sliroud,.  .*  ••  •  *;.-  •    *iv*<r  ■ 


While  D'eath  'and  'iwinter'  .closed  thc.'i 


*1l  eM  foe  Ye  Wittered  Wiiuls."^ 


(I'CULISIiEn  DY  EE^f-EsT.) 

rell  trie,  winged  winds 

hat  round  my  pathway  roar,  ' 
Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more — 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some- valley  in  the  we>t 
Where  free  from  toil  and  pa'n  ; 
.•vThe  weary  soul  may  rest  ? 
Hittihjoiid  winds  dwindled  to  a  whisper] 

Jv>  ,   i  :   I 

flMBKhed  ror  pity  as  it  answered.1 


.  :aethen,  mightv  deep. 
V.'  hose  billows  round  me  play, 

~ "t  -thou  some  favored  spot,  "~ 
Some  island  far  away, 
Yhere  wearied  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs  ; 
Where  sorrow  never  lives, 

And  friendship  never  dies  ? 
r lie  lone  waves  rolling  in  perpetual 
flow 

Stopped,  for  awhile,  and  sighed  to  ans- 
wer liNo!" 


JLud  thou  ,  serenest  moon  ! 

That  vvith  such  holy  face. 
Dost  look  upon  the  earth, 

Asleep  to  Night's  embrace — 
Tell  me,  in  thy  pound  , 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 

Wight" find  a  happier  lot  ? 
iiehindpt  cloud  the  moon  withd 
„-  *\hoc  -  t- 

And  a  \'oice  sweet,  but  sad,  r 


('Tell  me,  my  sweet  soul, 

Oh  !  tell  n;e  hope  and  faith 
, la  there  no  resting  place 

From  sorrow,  sin  and  deal 
la  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  mortals  may  be  Ides. 
Where  grief"  may-  find  a  ha 

And  weariness  a  rest  ? 

EVith,  Hope  and  Love,  the" ^ 

mortals  given 

Waved  their  iMjigJi 
0   „„..,wi  ■ 


A  gentleman  is  a  rarer  thing  than 
some  of  us  think  for.  Which  of  us  can 
point  out  many  such  in  his  circle — me?- 
whose  aims  are  generous  ;  %ho33  truth  is 
constant  and  elevated ;  who  can  look 
the  world  honestly  in  the  face,  with  an  , 
equal,  manly  sympathy  for  the  great 
and  the  small  ?  We  all  know  a  hundred 
whose  coats  are  well  made,  and  a  score  j 
who  have  excellent  manners,  but  of  gen- 
tlemen, how  many  ?  Let  us  take  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  and  each  make  his  lis:. — 
'Flmckeray.  j  j 

Kindess  rarely  lias  anything' 
to  regret. 


fSlilOINAI..] 

"OUR  OLD  AND  OUR 


Christmas  Monu"! 

■'   Vf/ariS:,  Hie  herald  angels  sing, 
»       jS'ori/  to  the  new-i 


.:    ..;  ,id.zaoiUi*oti 
-•fq-it  ia  alvies  a  ;-  ihenff- 


All  hall  to  the  chimes,  and  the  Christmas  rhymes 

Of  the  happy  people  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
For  the  children  sing,  and  the  glad  hearts  bring 

Sweet  offerings,  as  they  did  of  yore. 
King  Frost  comes  forth  on  this  Christmas  morn, 
As  he  did  on  the  day  the  Babe  was  born, 
That  made  the  hearts  of  the  world  so  glad, 
And  reigns,  in  his  robes  of  frost-wcrk  clad. 

Ah!  a  noble  thing  did  the  old  Frost  King 
When  he  stormed  the  fort  of  his  yellow  foe ; 

When  with  icy  glance,  and  a  shining  lance, 
He  laid  the  terrible  traitor  low ! 

The  fever-demons,  both  great  and  small, 

All  fled  afar  at  his  clarion  call, 

And  he  brings  to  us  with  the  Christmas  chimes 

The  promised  blessing  of  "  better  times." 

The  fruit  in  hoard,  the  grain  all  stored. 

The  farmer  rests  from  his  summer  toil ; 
While  the  kinsmen  meet  with  a  greeting  sweet. 

And  "bury  the  hatchet"  in  frozen  soil. 
Young  men  and  maidens  go  hand  in  hand, 
And  the  children  frolic,  a  happy  band, 
For  "peace  and  good  will"  holds  sovereign  Bway 
On  this,  our  glorious  Christmas  day. 


The  poor  child  waits  at  the  area  gates 

For  the  toothsome  morsel  she  knows  will  come ; 
For  the  Christmas  cakes  that  "some  fairy  makes," 

While  even  the  sparrow  will  get  his  crumb. 
Ah  yes,  for  an  angel  broods  to-day 
O'er  the  poorest  mortal's  thorny  way— 
'Tis  a  time  of  feast,  and  a  time  of  song, 
And  no  bitter  thoughts  to  this  hour  belong. 

On  the  cheerful  hearth,  mid  joy  and  mirth, 

Dear  "  Grandma"  sits  in  her  snowy  frills, 
And  softly  tells,  as  she  hears  the  bells, 

Of  her  wedding  ride  o'er  the  frosty  hills. 
Then  "Grandpa"  smiles  and  nods  assent, 
And  tells  how  the  happy  time  was  spent 
That  Christmas  day,  when  he  took  his  bride 
From  her  father's  house  on  that  famous  ride. 

In  some  blest  homes,  when  Christmas  comes, 

Three  generations  fondly  meet, 
And  no  sight  more  rare,  or  bright,  or  fair, 

Will  ever,  perhaps,  our  vision  greet. 
A  Christmas  greeting  to  all  we  send ; 
A  Christmas  blessing  that  hath  no  end ; 
May  each  coming  year  be  filled  with  joys 
Oh,  fathers  and  mothers,  girls  and  boys. 


ITBW  YEAR," 


WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND  FOR  A 
CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

—  :•  * 

"Oli!  dear  old  year  you've  grown  so 
old 

What  makes  you  tremble  so  ? 

Your  locks  that  were  as  bright  as  gold 

Are  now  as  white  as  snow. 

What  makes  you  breathe  so  hard,  old 

year 

Oh!  let  us  raise  your  head! 
What  makes  you  look  so  cold  and 
drear ? 

The  poor  old  year  is  dead!     ;.  >fPf 

Oh  sweet  old  year  oh  dear  old  year! 
Please  speak  to  us  again! 
The  half  closed  eye  has  dropt  a  tear, 
The  last  of  joy  or  pain. 

Thou  gav'st  us  merry  spring  and  bold, 
With  birds  and  songs  and  flowers, 
And  Autumn,  with  its  fruits  of  gold 
And  Summer's  leaves  and  bowers. 

We  well  remember  how  we  went, 
And  gathered  by  the  spring, 
Aid  of  the  joyful  day  we  spent, 
Making  the  green  woods  ring. 

Our  dear  old  friend,  you  must  not  die, 
You  w*ere  so  good  and  brave, 
How  can  we  ever  say  good-bye 
And  leave  thee  to  the  grave? 

We  never  can  forget,  old  year, 
All  that  we  had  from  thee: 
Our  lives,  our  homes,  our  friends  so 
dear, 

And  now  our  Christmas  Tree. 


Thy  cold,  clay  hands,  upon  thy  breast, 
We  fold  them  now  with  tears, 
And  lea  ve  thee  to  thy  long,  long  rest. 
Through  all  th<i  changing  years.  * 


And  now  upon  our  world's  threshold 
The  gallant  New  Yeawtands;  '  \  ' 
We'll  try  to  make  him,  like  the  old, 
Bring  blessings  in  his  hands. 

We'll  try  to  twine  a  wreath  of  love, 
Around  each  home  and  heart, 
-That  wc  may  live  and  love  above 
When  called  on  earth  to  part. 

And  then  he'll  give  us  what  We  ask, 
If  we  will  grateful  be, 
And  try  to  do,  each  or;e  cur  task, 
Perhaps,  another  tree."  *W 

c  fVfl  OftiJOfl  i-Io      I  JO  .j  ' 

4  .-»<l.r  at  <>  •••>•  { 


PAPA'S  LETTER. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  study, 
Writing  letters,  when  I  heard. 

"Please,  dear  mamma,  Mary  told  me 
Mamma  mustn't  be  "istuxbccl. 

"But  I'se  tired  of  the  kitty, 

Want  some  ozzer  ling  to  do. 
Witing  letters,  is  ?ou,  mamma? 
Tan't  I'wite  a  letter  too? 

"Not  now,  darling,  mamma's  busy; 

Hun  and  play  with  kitty  now." 
Nd,  no,  mamma,  me  wite  letter — 

Tan  if  "ou  will  show  me  how." 

I  would  paint  my  darling's  portrait 
As  his  sweet  eyes  searched  my  face — 

Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  azure. 
Form  of  childish,  witching  grace. 

But  the  eager  face  was  clouded, 
.^.sT -slowly  shook  my  head, 

Till  I  said,  "I'll  make  a  letter; 
Of  you,  darling  boy,  instead-'' 

(  So  I  parted  back  the  tresses. 

From  his  forehead  high  and  white, 
And  a  stamp  in  sport  I  pasted 
'Mid  its  waves  of  golden  light. 

Then  I  said,  "Now,  little  letter, 
Go  away  and  bear  good  news." 
'  And  I  smiled  as  down  the  staircase 
Clattered  loud  the  little'  shoes. 

Leaving  me,  the  darling  hurried 
'  Down  to  Mary  in  his  glee, 
'Mamma's  witing  lots  of  letters. 
I'se  a  letter,  Mary— see  !" 

I    ft  r* 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattler, 
i  oA.s  once  more  he  climbed  the  stair, 
Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet, 
Standing  ou  the  entry  stair. 

No  one  heard  the  front  door  open, 
No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

As  it  floated  o'er  his  shoulders 
In  this  crisp  October  air. 

I)own  the  street  the  baby  hastened, 
■Till  he  readied  the  oclfie  dour, 
"Pse  a  letter,  Mr.  Postman  ; 
,  Is  there  room  for  an}r  more? 

«•  'Cause  dis  letter's  doin'  td  papa  ; 

Pap\i  lives  with  Cod,  'ou  know. 
Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter, 
.  '  Does  'ou  fink  'at  I  tan  go?" 

But  the  clerk  in  wonder  answered, 
'Not  jo-day  my  little  man.'' 
.  , , ;    .  .  r  office, 
ausc  I  must  do  if  I  tan." 

Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained  him  ^ 
I^it  the  pleading  face  was  gone, 
d  (he  little  feet  were  hastening — 
iythe  busy  crowd  swept  ou. 


Suddenly  the  crowd  Was  parted, 
Peopffe  fled  to  left  and  right, 
t\s  a  pair  of  maddened  horses 
\         the  moment  dashed  ip.  sight. 

No  one  saw  the  baby  figure — 

,    No-  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

■Till  a  voice  of  frightened  sweetness  , 

t    Bang  out  on  the  Autuum  air.  / 


'Twas  too . late-r^amomeiv^  only. 

Stood  the  beauteous  vision  there, 
;Then  the  litle  face  lay  lifeless, 
|    Covered  o'er  with  golden  hair. 

Reverently  they  raised  my  darling, 
Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold,  j 

Saw  the  stamp  upon  his  forehead, 
Growing  now  so, icy  cold. 

Not  a-mark  the  face  disfigured, 
Showing;  where  a  hocif  had  trod  ;.  • 

But  the  little  life  was  ended— -r  ■  ' 
"Papa's  letter"  was  with  God. 

Mi;  FKIliND. 

Writted  by  Col  W.  S.  Hawkins,  C.  S.  A.  (prisoner 
of  war  at  Camp  OUasi.,)  a  friend  of  a  fell  w  prisoner 
who  wan  ■  ngagud  lo  U ;  in.i:  ;ied  to  a  Southern  lady. — 
Mie  proiud  laitLiesH  to  iiiiu.  'lhe  letter  arrived  Boon 
niter  his  tliatls,  and  w:is  answered  by  Col.  H.  in  tho 
following  lines : 

Yovi'  letltor  came,  but  came  loo  late, 

For  heaven  bis  claimed  its  owu; 
Ah,,  sudden  ehanpe !  from  prison  bars 

Un  o  the  Gieat  White  Throne. 
And  ji  c  I  think  ho  would  have  stayod 

For  one  more  day  of  pain, 
Could  hi)  have  road  their  tardy  words 

Which  you  have  tent  in  vain. 

Why  did  you  wait,  fair  lady, 

Through  so  many  a  weary  hour  ? 
JIad  you  other  lovers  with  you, 

In  that  Bilken,  dainty  bower? 
Did  others  bow  beforb  your  charm" 

And  twine  brij.dK  garlands  there? 
And  jel,  1  ween,  in  all  tho  throng 

JOb  Bpirit  had  no  peer. 

I  u  isli  thai  you  were  by  me  low 

As  I  draw  th«  i-hect  aside, 
To  si  e  how  pure  tho  look  ho  wore 

Awhilo  before  lie  died. 
Vet  the  sorrow  that  you  gave  him 

Mill  has  left  its  w>ary  trace. 
And  a, in-  ok  and  saintly  i  adness 

Dwells  upon  that  palKd  face. 

"0er  ljve.,"Ju>  said,  "could  change  for  mo 

The  winters  cold  to  sprini/;" 
Ah  I  trust  of  thoughtless  maiden's  lore, 

Thou  art  a  bitter  thing  1 
For  when  those  vaUeys  fair,  in  Mry, 

Once  more  with  blooms  shall  wave, 
The  northern  violets  shall  blew 

Above  his  humble  grave 

Your  dole  of  scanty  words  had  been 

But  one  more  pang  to  boar; 
Though  tho  last,  he  kissed  with  love 

This  troas  of  your  soft  hair.  / 
I  did  not  put  it  where  he  said,         '    - . 

For  when  the  angels  come, 
I  would  not  ha-,  e  them  llnd  the  sign  • 

Of  falsehood  in  his  tomb. 

I've  read  your  letter,  and  I  know 

The  wiles  that  you  have  wrought 
To  win  that  noble  haat  t  of  his. 

And  gained  it — fearful  thought  I 
What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  give 

For  a  trifle,  light  and  small: 
What  manly  forms  are  often  held 

In  folly's  flimsy  thrall. 

You  shall  not  pity  him,  for  now 

He's  past  your  hope  and  fear; 
Although  I  wish  you  could  stand 

With  me  beside  his  bier. 
Still  I  forgive  you;  Heaven  knows 

For  mercy  you  have  need, 
Since  Ctod  his  awful  judgment  sends 

To  each  unworthy  deed. 

To-night,  the  cold  wind  whistles  by, 

As  I  my  vigils  keep 
Wiihin  tho  prison  dead-house,  whera 

Few  mourners  come  to  weep, 
A  rude  plank  colfln  holds  him  now, 

Yet.  death  gives  always  grace; 
And  I  had  rather  see  him  thus 

Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 


FKOM  SfcTSAjS  coolidge's  POEMS. 


! 


To-night  your  rooms  are  very  gay, 

With  wit,  and  wine,  and  song; 
And  yon  are  smiiing  just  as  if 

You  never  did  a  wrong. 
Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  would  think 

It  penned  these  words  of  pain; 
Your  skin  so  white— would  Ood.  your  soul 

Wore  half  eo  freo  from  stain  ! 
-tji/fc(. 

I'd  ruther  be  this  dear,  dear  friend, 

Than  you  in  all  your  gleo, 
For  you  are  held  in  grievous  bonds, 

Whtlo  he's  forever  free. 
Whom  serve  wo  in  this  life,  we  sorve 

In  that  which  is  lo  come — 
Ho  chose  his  way,  you  yours.   Let  God 

Pronounce  the  fitting  doom ! 

Cami>  Chase,  Do-embor,  1864 


"Yes,  God  IVni  made  me  a  woman, 

And  I  am  content, to  be  ^ 
■Just  what  l*t'  meaivJ^'iuJFreaclflng  cnit 
{    For  other  things,  since  lie  *  ' 

"Who  knows  me  best  and  loves  me  most  has 
ordered  this  for  me-.  - 

"A  woman,  to  live  my  life  out 

In  quiet,  womanly  ways, 
Hearing  the  far-oil'  battle, 

Seeing  as  through  a  gaze, 
The  crowding  stTn'ggliuggtf>rld  of  men  fight 
through  their  busy  clays. 

I  am  not  strong  or  valiant,. 
I  would  not  join  the  light 
Or  jostle  with  crowds  in  the  highways 

To  sully  my  garments  white  ; 
But  I  have  rights  as  a  woman,  and  here  I 
claim  my  right.  * 

"  The  right  of  a  rose  to  bloom 
In  its  own  sweet,  separate  way. 

With  none  to  question  the  perfumed  pink 
And  none  to  lifter  a  nay, 
If  it  readies  a  root  or  points  a  thorn,  as] 
even  a  rose  tree  may. 

"The  right  of  the  lady  birch  to  grow, 

To  grow  as  the  Lord  shall  please, 
By  never  a  sturdy  oak  rebuked, 
i    Denied  nor  sun  nor  breeze, 
[For  all  its  pliant  slenderness,  kin  to  the  j 
stronger  trees. 

"The  right  of  a  life  of  my  own- 
Not  merely  a  casual  bit 

Of  somebody  else's  life,  rhino;  out 
That,  taking  hold  of  it, 

1  may  stand  as  a  cipher  does  after  a  numpral 
writ, 

The  right  to  gather  and  glean, 
What  food  I  need  and  can 
From  the  garuer.ed  store  of  knowledge 

JkVkHrh-iuanlh*  heaped  for  man,  v  <*£wi 
Taking  with  free  hands  freely  and  after  an] 
ordered  plan.  » 


'The  right !  all,  best  and  sweetest  I 
To  stand  all  undismayed 
"Whenever  sorrow  or  want  or  sin 

(.'all  for  a  woman's  aid, 
With  none  to  cavil  or  question,  by  never 
look  gainsaid. 

"I  do  not  ask.fora  ballot ; 

Though  very  life  were  at  stake, 
I  would  beg  for  the  nobler  justice 

That  men  for  manhood's  sake 
Should  give  ungrudgingly,  nor  withhold  till 
1  must  light  ami  take. 

'•'•The  fleet  foot  and  the-  feeble  foot 
.  lioth  seek  the  self-same  goal, 
The  weakest  soldier's  name  is  writ 

On  the  great  army  roll, 
And  God,  who  made  man's  body  strong, 
made  too  the  woman's  soul." 

Job,  yon  say    that  you  believe  most. 

iisea^H  are  contagious;"  How  long  have 

yon  entertained  such  notion.,?'  'Ever 

fciuc-f  I  sat  alongside  of  a  blue  ryt'd  girl, 

and  camglit  the   palpitation  of  the  heart/ 
 _  —  

A  prim,  haid  Iteided  old  Judge,  jjfftor 

hearing  a  flowery  discourse  from  a  |>rc- 
tehuous  young  banister,  advised  him  lo 
pluck  (jut,  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of 
his  imagination  and  stick  the-rri  in  the  tali 
<A  his  judgment.  .' 


HE  AND  SHE." 


SKOW. 


BY  -rOIiX  II.  EOXER  OF  KOHTII  CAIiOLlXA, 


The  brown  old  earth  lies  quiet  and  still] 

\         ■  Under  the  snow, 

L  The  furrows  are  hid  on  the  brSkeji  hxl 
Under  the  snow, 

Everthing  is  fringed  with  mossy  pearl 
L  The  drooping  cedars  bend  to  the  grounc" 

The  rose-bush  is  drifted  ijvto  a  mouiic 
I  And  still  from  the  silent  sky  to  the  groin 
jf   The  white  flakes  noiselessly  whirl. 

The  roads  and  fields  are  buried  deep. 
Under  the  snow. 
X   The  hedges  lie  in  a  tangled  heap  <->■ 

Under  the  snow. 
I  And  the  little  gray  rabbits  under  the 
I  i  creep,  f 

(While  the  twittering  sparrows  cunningly 
L         peep,  l 

■From  the  sheltering  briers,  and  cozily 
I         sleep      /        $     —  ' 

ilinaer  the  snow.         .  % 

I"  i  .  '.i.   ; 

p*fie  rough  old  barn  anof  the^sh 

|  E  '  ''''%V   *        ,  , 

[The  mounted  straw  of  the  wheat  and  the 
rye,  x  "  •.  '  » 

Are  covered  with  snow. 
[The  straggling  fences  are  softened  with 
i   I     .     down,  | 
K   Every  post  is  white, 'with  a  beautiful  1 
i«  crown  v. 

Of  drifted  show. 

||  Mk.nd  I  think,  as        in  the  gloaming 

H  here, 

Watching  the  objects  disappear, 
How  many  things  are  folded  low 
Under  the  drifts  of  the  failing  snow  : 

•    There  are  hearts  that  once  were  full  of 
love 

Under  the  snow : 
There  are  eyes  that  glowed  with  the  soul 
of  love      .  i 
Under  the  3iiow ; 

|  There  are  faded  tresses  of  golden  hair  ; 
There  are  locks  that  were  bleached  with 

the  frost  'of  care  ; 
There  are  lip's  that  once  were  like  the* 
,  rose ;  -M*J 

There  are  bo  soms  that  were  stung  with 
woes ; 

•  There  -are  breasts  that  6h.ee  were  true 

and  strong ;  :3aj 
'   There  are  forms  that  ^nce  were  praised 
in  song ;  -    _  . 

Oh  !  there's  a  strange  and  mighty  throng 
Under  the  snow. 

Antrtlw  T  inon^d  v/illkfoflce  lie  deep* 

Under  tire  snow,  *  TPs 
;    And  I  will  with  the  pale  ones  sleen     -2-'  ! 


pale 

Under  the  snow, 
O  God  !  stream  cn  my  soul  Thy  grace; 
Tl.ut  in  the  lovet'.ght  of  Thy  face 
X  may  rejoice  when  death  shall  pke 
My  pulseless  heart  and  body  low 
j;     Under  the  snow  ! 


v,\  r.nwix  AUXOLIL 

^it ;*  *' 

rf-he  is  de  id;  !  tjiej  said  to  him;  "Comef 

'   '  away;  "  ■ 

Kiss  li  r  and  leave  her— thy  love  is 

W:  clay!"  / 

^Tli^a^oiliod  her  tresses  of  dark 
|^.AMwn  traTPfv  4     -  - 
On  her  foi^head  of  stone  they  laid  it 

|  A    ft  dr.';  -Lk,  . 


Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle 

toii,cb:, 

With  a  tender  touch  £ke-y  closed 
well 

The  sweet  thin  lips  t'  at  had  "secrets 
to  tell; 

i, -■  •  -  •       fa-  , 

About  her  brows  "ana  beautiful  face 

They  tied  her  viel  and  her  marriage, 
lace. 

And  drew  on  white  feet  her 

-  -w^^^ijk^l;*^  - 

Whioh  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could 

~\  ch'b'ose —        i  * 

And  over  her  bosom  they  Classed  her 
hands,  i 

•'jCofce  away*'  tliey  said,  "Cod  under- 
stands." 

And  there  was  sijeivco,  and  nothing 
thej-e 

Bui  silence,  and  scenfos  of  eglantere, 
A»(J  jasmin",  and  tgtH&ss  ud  rosemary : 
And  they  said;  'As  a  lady  should  lie, 
lies  she." 

'  A?id  they  held  their  breath  as  they 
left  the  room. 

WitlVa  shudder,  to  grftnee  at  its  still- 
ness and  gloom?-*  '■ 

Bat  he  who  love"d  l^'-ayifell  t<< 
dread  4  *""$£j^ft- 

The  sweet,  the  stately,  tm  bVilftifutl 
h   dend|^  J 

lie  lit  his  lamp  ana  took  the  kexy 

A^lhu^d^^aV|^e  ami 

- 

He  and  she ;  bt|t  stye  would  not  speak, 
Tho'  he  kissed,  in  the  ffM  place,  the 

quiet  cheek, 
H<£  autl  she-;  vet  site  would  not  smile, 
Tho'  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved 

erewhile. 

Htvand  she ;  mtillj  she  did  nojt  move 
Tu  any   one  passionate,  whisper  of 
love.  ■'     >  r 

Then  he  said;  "Cold  lips  and  breasts 

Without  lirenth, 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of 

death? 

"Dumb  to  l\,u  ear  and   still   to  the 

sense,  ''<±,,:'.J8fc?'- 
But  to  heart  and  to  spuj  distinct,  in- 
tense? 


"See  now;  i  *i  >]>.  listen  with  ftoul,  no 

ear;  %/  % 

What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear? 
"Was  it  the  infinite  «oneter  of  all 
Th»t  you  ever  could  let  life's  llowcr 
S     ~  UW/  i 
"<  ,'r  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'ei  the  agony  steal '? ' 
"\^as  tj:e  miracle  greater  to  find  how 
'  ,  deep 

Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward 

that  sleep? 
"Did  life  rollback  its  records  dear, 
And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  pas 

things  clear?  , : 

'■.•slid  was  it  the  innerinost  heart  o 

the  bliss 

To  find  out  so.  what  a  wisdom  love  is 
"O  ])ei-K..-t  de:xl!  {»  dead  must  d 
I  hOjlu  the  bteath  o'f  my"  soul  to  heir 
"I  listen  as  d  epyas  to  horrible  hejlft  v 
As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  d 
f\l; 

-There  must  be  pleasure  in  'dying,' 

•  sweet, 

To  make  you  so  placid,  from^he^.d  t 

feet!'  * 
"  T  would  tell  you,  darling 

dead. 

And  'twere  your  hp.t  tears  »pon 
brow  shed-_- 
.  -T  would  say,  though  the  Aug 
Death  had  hud 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid, 
i  "You  should  not  ask  vainly,  widi 
streaming,  eyes, 
Which  of  all  deaths  \,  as  the  ch|| 
surprise, 

"The  very  strangest  and  suddenesfi 

tiling 

Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  mustl 
bring.'' 

Ah,  foolish  world;  oh.most kind  dead ,r 
though  he  told  me.  who  will^Jj^lieve 
it  was  said? 

Who  will  bidfcvc  tha '  he  heard  jiqj^ay, 
VVith  the  sweet  soft  voice^  in  tlie  deaf 
old  way ; 

"The  utmost  wonder  is  tbis=- 1  hear 
And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss 
you  dear ; 

"And  am  your  angel,  who  was  y^ur 
bride, 

And  know  that,  .tb.o.ugji  ,de,ad,  I  liave 
never  died .  * 


Sincerity. — Give  us  siheere  friends,  or  n&ne. 
This  hollow  glitter  of  smiles  and  -words— compllS 
ments  Jhat  mean  nothing-protestations  of  affeoj 
dou  as  solid  as  the  froth  from  champagne — invitM 
tions  that  are  but  pretty  .sentences,  uttered  besausei 
such  things  are  customary —are  all  worthless. 
There  is  no  need  of  them. 1  It  is  proper  to  be  civil 
and  courteous  to  the  most  indifferent  stranger ; 
but  why  assume  friendship's  outward  show  whe« 
no  reality  underlies  it  ?  When  one  feels  friendship 
the  object  of  that  sentiment  cannot  suffer,  anffl 
leave  our  hearts  untroubled — qannotbe  slandered, 
having  us  unharmed.  ♦ 


I 


WIMTIONS. 


Ming  in  my  lonely  chamber,  listening:  to  UieJIismal 

-;:  '  rain, 

s  it?  melancholy  plashes  beat_ against  my  window 
pane,  «t 

h,  what  troops  o?*>mbre  fancies  tbrong  the  cham- 
bers orrfly*!rTind, 

While  I  hear  the  dirge  of  Summer  inithe  moaning  ol 
the  wind        L  *     ""^J^lSj  -  - 

While  I/Sear  the'  dying  Summer  sobbing  o'er  ifi? 
lateW-eve,  '  ■  t 

Wailing  for  the  hoarded  glories  that  forever  it  must 
)ea^b-_ 

Then  1  say,  "  How  brief  the  Summer !  yet  its  early 

wealth  of  flowers, 
Ripened  into  golden  harvests,  though  it  passes,  shali 

be  ourtrnB^"-  . 
Lo !  the  apple-laden  orchards  .'  Lo  !  the  sheaves  ol 

gathered  grain  I       •  ■ TtM 
These— the  largess  left  behind  her— -prove  the  hath 

not  lived  in  vain;  «  '1^flpP 
So  with  ^er/ent  benediction  linked  her  memory 

shall  be,     '  15  -^tBL 
When  the  Winter  spreads  his  snow  pall  over  moun- 
4&\a,  moor  and  lea  "  ' 

Passeth  rapidly  $ny  Summer— will  the  .promise  of 
its  flowers 

Be  fulfilled  in  golden  harvests  .when  have  passed  its 


Will  it  ripen 


sunny  hourttf, 
it  ripen  to  a  Kiture  fi!led;wi 
and  pure, 


with  memories  sweet 


That  shall  troop  like  angels  round  me  ?  or,  amid 

rife  world's  ebscure, 
ohall  I  pass,  unsuug,  forgotten,  with  no  star-crown 
jKljfa  .tpjjjtHT"11'  ^i**  ii'Jfc.i 
With  rio  Wail  from'  Oroktfft  lrarp  strings"?  with  no 

laurel's  drooping  bough  ? 
With  no.  dirges  eobbed  in  anguish  '.  with  no  grand, 

exulting  strain, 
Saying,  "He  who  died  at  nightfall  shall,  to-morrow, 
■i.--. IjSre '  again-r^  • 
Live  in  songs  that  cleave,  like  lightning,  through 

Oblivion's  heavy  pall,  - 
Chang ing  all  its  murk  to  sp'ender,  bright'ning,  glo 

Live  in  thoughts  that  thrill  the  Ages,  though  his 
,boa>  |»  inurned,  »  •  ',  .  • 

Like  the  fire  r)f  crnsecration  on  Isaiah's  lips  that 
burned  !" 

*  :  — ■■         Ht^'  ''  .  ''  /*  " 

1  would  wrest  the  meed  of  glory  from  (he  Future's 

irpn^gtrasp,  >\v  * 

Or,  like  Egypt's  Cleopatra,  bare  my  bosom_  to  the 

What  to  me  were  life  if  bounded  by  the  Present's 

narrow  span  ?  -  '.'*■•    ^  * 

Worthless  as  the  coffined  allies  whiph  wer/  -6nce  a 

living  man  !  ( 
Let  the  sottish  and  the  sensual  rot  in  their  ignoble 

rest^—  l    .  Hi."''1 

I  would  make  the  Earth  my  debtor  ere  I  sleep  upon 

her  breast ; 

I  would  live  in  after-voices,  chanting  my  melodious 
rhyme; 

In  sublime  reverberation  sounding  through  remotest 
time;  § 

In  the  thought  that  prompts  to  greatness,  inthedeed 
thai  shrines  a  name, 

Hallowed  in  the  world's  affection,  doubly  consecrate 
to'Fame!  t  J***7"* 

This  is  life,  .'—and  all  below  it  is  the  creeping  of  a 
,  -  clod— ' 

forcvej^broad'ning,  bright'ning  till  'lis  pc  <  i 


When   alons,   we   have  our. 
thoughts  to  watch;  in  the  faujily,, 
"our   temper;     in    society,;  ^ojfl 
tongue. .    We  six. aid  eiftlcajj^ 
illustfljtte  oar  devotion^  n 
^lvornnp  by  our  conduct  thjj 
..t.iy. —  ii;uinah'  M*bre. 


the. Charlotte  Bulletin. 


LOVE  AND  BEAUTY, 
hat  is  beauty  but  a  shadow, 
Love  js  but  a  name  ; 
Augnt  we  know  below  of  e  ther. 

But  a  giimering  name. 
Vision  wrought  of  heavenly  life, 

In  immflTal  souls; 
Unspeaking  id  the  beaming  eye 
Which  the  heart  infold-* 

Beauty,  but  a  shadow  ?  .^Tes, 

Doth  it  Wpgtr  long  ;  ■ 
No  for  luatrij  is  eyes  are  dhnmiu^, 

Sunlight  beams  not  lo 
Rosy  cheeks  nr*  faded, 
Ro.by  lip"  ru  e  r^Jed. 
Auburn  lock>  are  frosted, 
Beauf y  is  bt  v  liled. 

Love  !  it  is  a  name — ye'', 
Who  doth  its  fullness  feel  ? 
'alien  man  doth  never  know 
Ijta  Boversig'i  pu-.vJ^iJ»ea 
now,  by  the  -  iptbirjg  " 
Of  sympathetic  care, 
y  lovmg  Words  and  gen 
To  dry  the  scalding  te: 

at  we  will  know  heaven" 
■See  a  1)    v , ,  ' i  b  at} 

careiul  ester  s  v.  3  walk 
ts  p'atVfflf  ojty. 
bea'H  bri 
\  h :irps  arfi 
py  and  lo»« 
r>  t'uul  cuunnuoi.) 


# 
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THE  DREAM  OF  LIFE. 


'Twas  but  a  bubble — yet  it  was  bright, 

And  gaily  danced  along  the  stream 
Of  life's  wild  torrents  in  its  light 

Of  sunbeams  sparkling — like  a  dream 
Of  heaven's  own  bliss  for  loveliness — 
For  fleetness  like  a  passing  thought ; 
A"nd  ever  of  such  dreams  of  thee 

The  tissue  of  my  life  is  wrought, 
For  1  hive  dreamed  of  pleasures  whe« 
The  sun  of  young  existence  smiled        /  J 
j'Upon  my  wayward  path,  and  then 

Her  promised  sweets  my  heart  deguiled;  | 
But  when  1  came  those  sweets  to  sip. 
They  turned  to  gall  upon  my  lip. 

And  I  have  dreamed  of  friendship,  too ;  I 

For  friendship's  thought  was  made 
To  be  man's  solace  in  the  shade 

And  glad  him  ill  the  hghtJ-And  so, 
•  •  I  fondly  thought  to  find  a  friend 

Whose  mind  with  mine  would  sweetlyblend. 
And  as  two  placid  streams  unite, 

And  roll  their  waters  in  one  bright 
And  tranquil  current  to  the  sea. 

So  might  our  happy  spirits  be 
Borne  onward  to  eternity. 

But  he  betrayed  me,  and  with  pain 

I  woke — to  sleep  and  dream  again. 

And  then  I  dreamed  of  love,  and  all 

The  clustered  visions  of  the  past 
Seemed  airy  nothings  to  that  last 

Bright  dream.    It  threw  a  magical 
Enchantment  o'er  existence — cast 

A  glory  on  my  path  so  bright 
I  seemed  to  breathe  and  feel  its  light; 

But  now  that  blissful  dream  is  o'er, 
And  I  have  waked  to  dream  no  more. 

Beyond  the  farthest  glimmering  star 

That  twinkles  in  the  arch  above, 
There  is  a  world  of  truth  and  love 

Which  earth's  vile  passions  never  mar. 
Oh,  could  I  snatch  the  eagle's  plumes 

And  soar  to  that  bright  world  above, 
Which  God's  own  holy  light  illumes 

With  glories  of  eternal  day  !  t 
How  gladly  every  lingering  tie 

That  binds  me  down  to  earth  I'd  sever, 
And  leave,  for  that  blest  home  on  high, 

This  hollow-hearted  world  forever. 

Gborge  D.  Pkenticb. 


TiJjtyTH  OF  '1*HE  TWELVE.  J 

Matthew  suffered  martyrdom  with  a 
sword  at  a  city  of  Ethiopia,  J."^ 

Mark  expired  at  Alexandria,  after  ' 
having    beep   dragged  through  »the 
street*.  V 

Luke  waa  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree 
in  Greece. 

John  was  put  in  a  chaldron  of  fcoil. 
ing  oil,  but  escaped  death  in  a  minrfijii- 
lous  manner,  and  was  afterward 
banished  to  the  Iele  of  Patojos; 
and  died  it  is  thought  at  home;  natu> 
rally. 

Peter  was  crucified   at  Rome  with 

ji    ,  or*,' 
his  head  downwaidt,  * 

Januss,  the  GteatoB  was  beheaded  at 
Jerusalem. 

James,  the  Less,  was  cast  from  a 
rofty  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and 
then  beateu  to  death  wfth  a  fuller's 
olub.  T 

Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a  pil- 
lar at  liicropolis,  Phyrgia. 

Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive. 
Andrew  was  bound  to  the  cross,  from 
which  te  preached  to  his  prosecutors' 


hich  he  preac 
nil  h&  died. 


Thomas  was  run  through  the  body 
with  a  lance  in  East  Indian, 

Jude  wa«  shot  to  death  with  arrows; 
probably  in  Periin. 

Mathias  waa  first  stoned,  and  then 

v 

beheaded. 

Barnabas,  of  tlmGcntiles  wa9  stouned 
to*ueath  by  the  Jews  at  Solonica. 

Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  Ne- 
ro •  A  J 

'f     WJT  AND  WISDOM. 

It  is  something  to  be  good;  but  it  U 
far  finer  to  be  good  for  something. 

If  you  have  a  Strong  desire  to  'con- 
vart  the  heathen',  you  needn't  go  out 
'of  our  streets,  perhaps  not  our  of  your 
town  house,  for  a  good  opportunity.  - 

The  perception  of  tho  beautiful  is 
gradual,  and  not  a  lightening  revel '<u 
tion;  it  requires  not  only  time,  but 
some  study. 

A  certain  little  damsel  having  been 
aggravated  beyond  endurance  by  her 
brother,  plumped  down  upon  her  knees 
and  cried:  '"Oh,  Lord  !  (Jess  my 
brother  Tom.  Ho  lies.  lie  steals, 
jwc  is;  all  boys  do;  us  girls  dou 

Origin-  of  Tal?  —  The  ancients  tell  ua 
\  that  during-  the  sojournment  in  Para-, 
'dietj,  heaven  sent  down  twelve  baskets 
:  of  talk,  and  while  Adam  was  eating 
three  of  them,  Eve  snatched  up  the  other 
'nine.  •  '**    •  * 


i  ¥ 


Sober  singularity  is  commonly 
the  badge  of  true  sincerity,  , 

Making  People  Happy.  —  A  poetical 
writer  has  said  that  some  men  move  through 
life  as  a  band  of  music  .moves  down  the| 
street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on  every  side 
through  the  air  to  every  one,  far  and  neat,! 
that  can  listen.  Some  men  fill  the  air  vfifh 
their  strength  and  sweetness,  as  the  orcM-1 
ards  in  October  days  fill  the  air  with  the 
ripe  fruit.  Some  women  cling  to  their 
own  houses  like  the  honeysuckle  over  the 
door  ;  yet,  like  it,  fill  all  the  region  with 
the  subtle  fragrance  of  their  goodness. 
How  great  a  bounty  and  blessing  is  it  to 
hold  the  royal  gifts  of  the  soul  that  they 
shall  be  music  to  some,  fragrance  to  others, 
and  the  life  to  all !  It  would  be  no  un- 
worthy thing  to  live  for,  to  make  the  power 
which  we  have  within  us  the  breath  of 
other  men's  joys,  to  fill  the  atmosphere 
,  which  they  must  stand  in  with  a  brightness 
which  they  can  not  create  for  themselves. 

jrlONOR.  S^HK 


•triier.e. are.  many  we  fear  whp  do,iiQt 
/fully  comprehend  the  true  significance 
of  this  tcrni,,jf.we  may  judge  from 
their  conduct  in  every  day  life.  Men, 
and  women,  too,  very  often  imagine, 
^because  they  are  (descended  from  a, 
family  of  high  rank,  or  because  they 
hold  a  position  in  society  somewhat 
superior  to  their  neighhe^s,  that  they 
,.can  slandqr  and,  che,at  JJiein  with  im- 
munity.  Thej.  look  down,  from  the 
lofty  pinnacle  oftheir  pride,  upon  the 
i  lower  qh}$s  wj-th  hauteur  and  disdain, 
jfprgeWng  the' lines  of  the  poet  which 
.«trike  us  as -being  remarkably  true,' 
that: 

"Honor  and  shame  froni  jxp  condi- 
tion rise; 

^.ct  ^  eiiyour  part— there  all  the  hon.- 
or  lies. 

Then  it  is  not  who  we  are,  but 
.  wha^wc  are^and  how  we  act  that 
,jlejtei-mine.s  o^ur^status  in  the..school  of 
honor: 

Is  it  honorable  to  stand  on  a  street 
corner  and  remark  in  light  or  disre- 
spectful language  upon  ladies  wh.0 
are  passing? 

Is  it  honorable  for  a  merchant  to 
knowingly  misrepresent  his  goods,  in 
order  to  dispose  .of  them  more  advan- 
tageously P 

j*.lB  it  honorable  to  wear  fine  clothec 
when  thef^ailor  goes  -janp&id  ? 

Js  it  honorable  to  make  fair  prom 
iees  only  to  break  them  ? 

Is  it  honorable  to  be  continually 
speaking  in  disparaging  terms  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves ? 

And  yet  how  many  of  us  are  guilty 
of  some  one  of  tthese  little  dishonor- 
able every  day  of  our  lives!  Let  us 
then  amend  our  ways  by  Relying,  not 
upon  our  ancestral  fame,  nor  our 
high  social  position,  but  upon  our 
conduct  in  every  day  life,  always  stri- 
ding ,by  word  and  act  to  keep  our 
iio.noi'\bright. 


PEOPLE  WILL  TALK.  » 
You  may  get  l&fiDUgh  the  world,  but  'twill 

If  you  listen  to  all  that  is  said  as  you  go  ; 
You'll  be  worried  and  fwtted,  and  kept  in-a 
stew, 

For  meddlesome  tongues  will  have  something 
to  do— 

For  people  will  talk. 

If  quiet  and  modest,  you'll  have  it  presumed 
That  your  humble  position  is  only  assumed; 
You're  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  or  else 

you're  a  fool ; 
But  don't  get  excitad — keep  perfectly  cool — 
For  people  will  talk. 

I 

And  then  if  you  show  the  least  boldness  of 
heart, 

Or  a  slight  inclination  to  take  jour  own  part, 
They  will  call  you  an  upstart,  conceited  and 
vain  : 

But  keep  straight  ahead — don't  stop  to  ex- 
plain— • 

For  people  will  talk. 

If  threadbare  your  dress,  or  old-fashioned 
your  bat, 

Some  one  will  surely  take  notice  of  that, 
And  hint  rather  strong  that  you  can't  pay 

your  way, 
But  don't  get  excited  whatever  they  say, 
For  people  will  talk. 

If  you  dress  in  the  fashion  don't  think*  to 

escape, 

For  they  criticise  then  in  a  different  shape  ; 
You're  ahead  of  your  means,  oryourtaylor's 
unpaid  ; 

But  mind  your  own  business — there's  naught 
to  be  made — 

For  people  will  talk. 

Now,  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  do  as  you 

please, 

For  your  mind,  if  you  have  one,  will  then  be 

at  ease ; 

Of  course  you  will  meet  with  all  sorts  of 

abuse,  •  ■  { 

But  don't  think  to  stop  ,  them — it  isn't  any 

use — 

For  people  will  talk. 
BARON  ItOTIICHILirS  MAXIMS. 


Attend  carefully  to  details  of  your 
business, 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Endure  trials  patiently, 

Fight  life's  battles  bravely,  manful- 
J*. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 

Jnjure  not  another's  reputation  or 
business, 

Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 

Keep  your  mind  from  evil  thoughts. 

Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 

Make  few  acquaintances, 

Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are 
not. 

Observe  good  manners. 
Pay  your  debts  promptly, 
Question  not  the  veracity  of  a 
friend. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Extend  to  every  ene  a  kindly  salu- 
tation. 

Yield  not  to  discouragements; 
Zealously  labor  for  the  right. 
And  succe*  is  certain. 


I, 


J>EKIVAT1«>\   OF    THE  NAMES 
OF  THE  STATES. 


Maine  is  named  after  a  prov 
inee  in  r  ranee. 

New  Hampshire  for  a  count 
of  England 


name  sigui- 


unty 

"o "\  '  ^  - 

Vermont  is^i  name  derived  from 

the  French,  'verd  wont,'1  meaning1 

'Green  Mountain.' 

Connecticut  .tfckes  tTie  Indian 

name  of  its  river,  Quenehstocut, 

which  means  'long.' 

j.  Massachusetts  is  so-called  from 

a  tribe  of  Indians  and  a  bay  on 

its  coast,  meaning  'in  the  country 

about  the  great  hills!' 

I  Rhode  Island  was  named  after 

sf  small  island  in  Providence  Bay, 

which  was  named  after  the  Isle  "6i 

Rhodes. 

New  York  ^received  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
Chas.  I.,  to  whom  a  grant  of  the 
province  was  made. 

New  Jersey  was  so  named  after 
an  island  in  the  British  Channel,  in 
honor  of  Sir  Geo.  Carteret,  who 
had  been  governor  of  that  island. 

Pennsylvania  was  named  bv 
f^ias."  ITT,  in  honor  of  William 
Penn's  father.  The 
fies  'Penn's  woods.' 

Lord  De  la  Ware,  or  Delaware, 
entered  Delaware  Bay  in  1G10 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  bay, 
river,  and  state. 

The  Virginians  were  so  called 
in  honor  of  Elizabeth  the  Virgin 
Queen  of  England. 

Maryland  took  the  name  -of 
Queen  Mary,  wife  of  Chas.  I.,  of 
England. 

The~ Carolines  were  named  for 
Chas.  II.,  of  France,  taking  the 
Latin  form  of  his  name,  Carol  us. 

Georgia  has  for  sponsor  George' 
II,  of  England. 

"Florida  wagjso  called  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  both  because  of  its  ap- 
pearance, 'florida*'  meaning  'flow- 
ery,' and  because  he  discovered 
the  country  on  Easter  Sunday, 
Pascua  Florida,  (or  Spanish  pas- 
quas  de  flores,  feast  of  flowers.) 

Alabama  is  an  Indian  name, 
meaning  'here  we  rest.'  y  ■* 

Mississippi'  is  Called  after  the 
rivev  of  that  mime,  signifying, 
'Father  Of  waters.' 


r  Louisiana  is  nauied  a^^^jj^^| 
JHYu  of  France. 

Texas  is  a  Mexican  name 
ni&cation  unknown. 
!    Tennessee  is  the  Indian  ria;rne« 
for  'the  river  of  the  big  bend,' i.  e,'., 
the  Mississippi,  its  eastern  Jxmnd- ' 
ary.  * 

Arkansas  is  from  'Kansas^the.l 
Indian  lor  'smoky  water,'  and  the?) 
:  French  arc,  'bow.' 

Kentucky,   from   the  Indian 
'  Ivan-tuck-ee,'  means  'dark  aH# 
bloody  ground,'  so  called  because' 
I  it  was  the  scene  of  fierce  struggles 
for  possession,  between  the  whites 
j£id  the  natives. 

Ohio  takes  the  name  of  the  riv- 
er of  its  southern-  boundary,  sig- 
nifying 'beautiful.' 

The  many  Indian  tribes  living 
there  gave  the  title  to  Indiana. 

Illinois  is  derrVed  from  the  In- 
dian word  Illini,  or  Leni;  mean- 
ing 'great  or  superior  men.'  The 
i  termination  m  French. 
'  The  name  Michigan  is  a  con- 
traction of  two  Chippewa  words 
which  mean  'Great  Lake.' 
»  Minnesota,  of  Indian  derivia- 
,tion,  means  'whitish  water.' 

Wisconsin  means  'broad  an,d 
rushing.'    The  stream  gave  the, 
name  to  the  state.  ; 

Iowa  means  'this  is  the  land.'  ■ 

Missouri,  named  from  the  river, 
-means  'muddy.' 

Kansas  is  named  from  its  prin- 
cipal stream. 

Nebraska    means   'brojid  and 
Lspallow,'  or,  'low'  first  applied/to' 
*jlie  river. 

^  Colorado  means  "ruddy.'  The 
name  was  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  river  on  Account  of  the  col- 
or of  the  water. 

Nevada  means  'snowy,'  a  Span- 
Mi  name  bestowed  on  the  mouff- 
ain  range. 

California  is  namerj.  from  the 
oiilf  and  peninsula  south. 

Oregon  derives  its  name  from 
its  chief  river. 

Authorities   for   the  above, 
American    Encyclopaedias  and 
i'harles  Bancroft's  'Foot-prinls  of  1 
Time. ' — .  L  1L  -jL.  hj^JS'Mmtinnal J 
If  you  would  be  capable,  culti- 
vate your  mind ;  if  you  would  be 
loved,  cultivate  your  heart. 


A  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Life  is'a  boat  on  a  swift-flowing  stream  ; 

Hope  is  a  bright  and  delectable  dream. 

Power  is  a  fiend, when  oppressive  and  cruel ; 

Honor,  when  true,  is  a  first-water  jewel. 
'Praise  is  a  cymbal,  discordant  and  tinkling; 

Flattery  a  fool-test,  that  acts  in  a  twinkling. 
'  Strife  is  a  chaos  of  turmoil  and  gloom  ; 

Kindness  a  plant  of  perennial  bloom  ; 

Conscience  a  pilot,  unerring  and  true ; 

Wisdom  a  secret,  vouchsafed  to  but  few. 

Wealth  is  a  soul-trap,  diamond  embossed  ; 

Fashion  a  whirlpool,  whose  victims  are  lost. 

Avarice  a  reptile,  unsated  with  pelf; 

Envy  a  serpent,  tormenting  himself. 

Pride  is  a  dunce  that  will  never  grow  wise, 

Malice  a  fool,  blind  in  both  of  its  eyes  ; 

Knowledge  a  bane, save  with  moral  defenses, 

Art  an  expedient  to  ravish  the  senses  ; 

Wit  an  explosive,  that  flashes  and  gleams; 

Learning  a  lantern,  with  radiant  beams; 

Pleasure  a  garden,  with  danger  beset ; 

Temperance  a  friend,  none  should  forget. 

Truth  is  a  saber  that  all  men  should  carry ; 

Virtue  a  sylph  every  mortal  should  marry. 

Patience  has  shoes  that  all  may  be  shod. 

Prayer  is  a  lever  may  lift  us  to  Gcd. 

Commerce  brings  darkness  of  soul  and  heart.  • 

Labor  has  light,  health,  strength  to  impart. 

Vice  has  machinery  for  making  a  slave  ; 

Wine  digs  a  pit  deeper  far  than  the  grave. 

Genius. a  star,  shines  with  unborrowed  light, 

Beauty  is  joy  to  the  hearing  and  ;ight. 

Eloquence  paints,  in  the  colors  of  youth; 

Poetry  sings  of  invisible  truth. 

Chanty  smiles  like  a  morning  in  June  ; 

Health  is  a  harp,  to  be  kept  well  in  tune. 

Honesty  gives  the  substratum  for  men  ; 

Piety  makes  theih,£ymmetrical  then. 

Grief  is  a  discipline,  tenderly  meant ; 

Suffering  a  messenger,  graciously  sent. 

Woman,  an  angel— as  mother  or  wife — 

Memory,  the  grand  panorama  of  life. 

Solitude,  pu-re,  is  a  feast  by  the  way; 

Age,  a  bright  cloud,  at  the  sunset  of  day. 

Travel  is  labor,  and  Glory  is  vanity ; 

Hatred  satanic  ;  Forgiveness  Christianity. 

Courage  and  Modesty — sister  and  brother; , 

Ignorance,  Bigotry — daughter  and  mother. 

Faith  is  an  eye  glass  to  Piety  given  ; 
Death  a  magician  that  charms  us  to  heaven. 

•  — Syracuse  Journal. 


SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 

Into  a  ward  of  white-washed  walla, 

Where  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay— 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls— 

Somebody's  darling  was  borne  one  day.  i 
SomelHKlyN  darling  !  So  young  and  so  brave, 

Wearing  still., on  his  pale,  sweet  face, 
Soon  too  be  bid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave, 

The  lingering  llgbf  of  his  boyhood's  grace. 

Hitted  and  damp  are  the  Claris  of  gold* 
.    Kissing  the  snow  of  bis  fair  young  brow, 

Pale  ase  the  Hps  of  delicate'  mould— 
^pmebody's  darling  is  dylnjujdju,  V, 

Back  from  the  beautiful.  blu&feined  ft 
6rusb  every  wandering  sHsfeu  tsrea 

Cross  his  hands  as  a  sii?o  of  grace- 
Somebody's  darling  is  stil  1  and  dead. 

£iss  him  once  for  somebody's  sake, 
Murmur  a  prayer  soft  and  lowt 
I    One  bright  curl  from  the  cluster  take , 
r  They  were  somebody's  pride,  yon  A 
I    Somebody's  hand  had  rested  there  , 
s  Wagjt  a  mother's  soft  and  wldte  ? 
AucfTiave  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair  .  . 
Been  baptized  in  those  waves  of  light? 

God  knows  best.  He  was  somebody's  love , 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  ther*,. 
Somebody  wafted  his  Jjame  above, 

Night  and  morn  ou  tha  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  h^iarched  away, 

looking  so  handsome.  DraveTiud  grand ; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay ; 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand 

Somebody's  watching  yet  for  him, 
Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart, 
^  THiere  he  lies— with  tne  blue  eyes  dita, 
And  the  smiling,  child  like  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear : 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head— 
1    "Somebody's  darling  lies  bur'ed  here  I" 
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WHE:ST  THE:'C0^SCQME 
HOME 


When  klingle,  klangle,  Mingle, 
Way  down  the  dusty  dingle, 
The  eows  are  coining  home; 
j  N"o\v  sweet  and.  clear,  and  faint  and 
low, 

The  airy  twinklings  come  and  go, 
Like  chimings  from  some  far  off 
tower, 

Or  patteririgs  of  an  April  shower, 
That  make  the  daisies  gvtnv', 
j     Xo  ing,  Kolang,  Kolingle  lingle, 
Way  down  the  dark'ning  dingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  lioine, 
(And  old-time  friends,  and  twilight 
plays, 

And  starry  nights,  and  sunny  days, 
Come  trooping  up  the  misty  ways, 
When  the  cows  o  me  home,) 

With  jingle,  jangle,  jingle, 
Soft  tones  that  sweetly  mingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  horn  . 
Malrine  find  Pearl  and  Florimel, 
De'  camp,  g,ed  Rose  and  Grethen 

:  Schell 

:  Queen  Bess  and  Sylph  and  Splangle* 
fcue, 

Aero  >s  the  fields  I  hear  her  "loo-oo' 
And  clang  her  silver  bell. 

Goling,  golang,  golingle-iirrgje, 

With  faint,  far  sounds  that  mingle,,, 

Tlie  cows  come  slowly  hom$^ 
,  (And  mother-songs  of  hntffi^jjMBgjl 

An  1  baby  joys  and  childish 

And  youthful   hop  s  and 
tears,  S  - 

When  the  cows  coin 


ome.j 


With 


;ie,  ranglc/ringle, 
With  twos  and  threes  and  sine  e, 
The  cows  are  coring  home, 
Through  violq*  <  ir  we  sfce  th%  town, 
And  tiSj&mmmer  Sana  pipping  down, 
And  the^mipb.Tin  tho  hazel  glade 
Throws*-}  wi^ '  lie  pa  h  a  lor&pc  shade, 
Air!  the  hnlS^ire  growing  brown, 
Toring,  toran.aj^  rhigle-ringle, 
By  threes  and  fours  and  single, 
The  cows  coms.slow'ly  home.  j 
(Hie  same  svv..'c{  sound  #of  y,  ci4k&  ! 

psalm,  ' 
Tho  sa'«c  sweet  June-day  rest  a-d; 
0»1«>, 

The  s$me  sweet  scent  of  bud  and  balm, 
V  hen  the  cows  come  hoine.) 

With  fciaklo,  tankle,  tinkle, 
T& rough  fern  and  peri-winkle, 
Tie  cows  are  coming  hoine. 
A  'loitering  in  the  checkered  st-eani, 
Where  Ihcsun-riy:;  gjance  and  gleam,  j 
Chuiiu',  Peach  bloom  and   Phcebe  I 
Phyl&s,  Item  I 

and  krveo-deep  in  tlie  creamy  lili  s, 
In  a  drowsy  dream, 
To-ljpk,  to-lank,  to-linkle-bukle, 


THE  FARMER'S 

O'er  banks  with  butter-cups  a 

twinkle, 
The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
(And  up  through  memory's  deep  rar- 
ine, 

Come  the  brooks  old  song* and  its  old- 
time  sheen, 
Anil  the  crescent  of  the  si  yep  green, 
Wkei  the  cows  come  home.)  * 

With  k'ingle,  klangle,  klinglej 
With  'loo-oo  and  moo-oo'  and  jing'e, 
The  cows  are  coming  home,' 
And  over  thereon  Merlin  Hill, 
Hear  the  plaintive  pry  of  the  whip-  i 

poor-will, 
And  the  dew-clrops  lie  on  the  tanged 
vines, 

And  over  tire,  poplars  Venus  shine*, 
And  over  the  silent  mill, 
Koling,  kolang,  kolingle-lingle, 
With  ting-a-ling  and  jingle 
T1k>  UlAVSlBUllfe  .-do^ly  home.  *"  "% 
I L  I  dou  n  the  bars,  let  in  the  train, 
Of  long-gou    ougs  and  flower  and 

Ffcr  dear  old  times  come  back  again, 
JMfc&i^cdvVs  come  hemic.) 


DAUGHTER.   

What   Makes  a  Bushel. — I'or  the 

benefit  of  those  who  are  not  thorough- 
ly posted  in  such  matters^  we  publish 
a  statement  showing  what  constitutes 
a  bushel. 

Corn,  shelled,  fifty-eight  pounds. 
Rye,  fifty-six  pounds. 
Irish  potatoes,  sixty  pounds. 
Barley,  forty-six  pounds. 
Wheat,  sixty  pounds. 
Corn,  on  the  cob,  seventy  pounds* 
Buckwheat,  fifty -two  pounds. 
Oats,  thirty-two  pounds. 
Sweet  potatoes,  fifty  pounds. 
Onions,  fifty-seven  pouKfe. 
Beans,  sixty-two  pounds. 
Bran,  twenty  pounds. 
Clover  seed,  forty-five  pour 
Timothy  seed,  sixty  pounds. 
2d,  fifty-six  pounds, 
seed,  forty-five  pounds. 

fourteen  pounds, 
itpplegi  twenty-four  pounds, 
peaches,  thirty-three  pounds 
thirty-six  of  unpeg 


A  LITTLE  BOY'S  SPEECH. 


BY  H.  ELLIOTT  M'BRIDE. 


(A  little  Imy  seated,  stadymy  a  card.) 

Five  and  seven  and  two  and  four 
And  live  and  one  are  twenty-four  5 
Two  and  seven  and  one  and  nine 
And  six  and  four  are  twenty-aiine. 

Six  and  seven  and  eight  and  two-- 
C>li,  dear  !  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
1  think  it's  awful,  awful  hard, 
To  study  this  addition,  card. 

I  guess  I'd  better  try  again  ;  . 
There's  four  and  live  ami  six  and  ten — • 

•  (Spcailnj  ■  ',/.) 

Hold  on  !  There's  four  and  live  and  six* 
Oiij  dear,-  they've  all  got  in  a  mix  !  ' 

I'm  sure  it  make's  me  awful  sick 
To  study  this  arithmetic. 
J  guess  I'll  lay  my  card  away* 
And  think  it  out  some  other  day. 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  learn  to  add — 
The  figure.-  mixed  so  very  bad  ; 
1  have  no  talent  in  that  line — 
To  'rithmetic  I  don't  incline. 

I'd  rathe*  stand  and  speak  a  speeh, 
Or  take  a  text  and  preach  a  preach. 
J  am  too  young  to  study  hard, 
And  bother  o'er  this  Hgure-canL 

(J'int'3  and  speaksj] 

But  men  and  girls  and  little  boy's, 
Just  hear  me  speak  and  make  a  noise* I 
I  know  Pin  very  .  mail  in  size. 
But  think  in  time  I'll  surely  rise.- 

sp'  alrf  olHl  the  ffcl^fle'nMndy 
And  make  the  mountains  all  resound  ; 
>ly  eloinieiiei'  shall  burst  and  (low — 
I'll  be. another  Cicero.- 

Before  the  people  I  will-  sta'nd,- 
And  be  a  speaker  great  and  grand  : 
I'll  make  a  bow  and  stand  up  stnwgt— 
This  world  \  Will  illuminate. 

I'll  rim  for  sheriff,  too,  I  guess,- 
And  onward,  upward  I  will  press  ; 
To  Washington  I  may  be  sent, 
And,  maybe,  I'll  be  President. 

Large  streams  from  little  acorns  flow, 
Smart  Baten  from  speaking  boys*  do  grow.- 
And  now,  my  friends,  I've  said  wry  say, 
And  so  I'll  bow  and  go  away. 


(B(W>s  ami  retire*.) 


if  all  the  pity  and  love  untold 
Could  scatter  abroad  in  coins  df  gold, 

There  would  not  be,  on  the  whole  round 
earth, 

One  hungry  heart*  nor  one  wretched  hearth. 

And,  oh,  if  the  kind  words  never  said 
Could  bloom  in  flowers,  and  spread  and  shed 

Their  sweetness  out  on  the  common  air, 
The  breath  of  heaven  would  be  everywhere  ? 

. — jbHBHHHL  — Christian  Union. 


"A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves 
Xine." 

The  importance  of  dispatching  small 
jobs,  and  doing  things  at  the  right 
time,  will  daily  occur  to  one  on  a  farm. 

Many  w  ill  remember  the  old  story  of 
■"Poor -Richard,"  about  the  hog  coming 
into  the  yard  and  v>  oting  up  the  pota- 
toes; when  the  housemaid  ran  to  drive 
out  the  hog,  fne  clothes  horse  fell  into 
the  fire,  the  mistiess  bnrned  her  hands 
to  save  the  linen,  a  doctor's  bill  was 
the  consequence,  all  for  the  want  of  a 
latch,  which  'could  have  ,  been  made  in 
ten  minutes  and  put  upon  the  gate  in  as 
little  time. 

A  stich  upon  a  garmeut  at  the  proper 
time,  the  sewing  on  of  a   button,  may 
save  a  deal  of  worry  and  expense.  Many 
a  runaway  and  smash  up  might  have 
been  prevented  if  tl  e  harness  had  been 
inspected,  and  a  stitch  or  two  put  in  the 
traces  or  pole  stiaps.     We  have  known 
a  buggy  smashed  up    >n  account  of  a 
missing  throat-l?itch.    The  horse  shook 
the  bridle  from  his  head,  got  frightened 
and  ran  off.    We   have  s.  en  a  young 
horse  ruined  forever  by  go  ue  part  of  the 
harness  giving  way  wl  u   'iiey  were 
breaking  him  in.     SV»'."«v<5  known 
more  than  one  fine  animai  crippled  for 
life,  for  the  want  of  a  plain  stable-door 
butter.    It  was  so  easy  to  stop  tnein 
Tip  by  poking  rails  in  the  openings.  How 
many  animals  are  annually  scratched, 
maimed  and  disfigured  for  life  by  care- 
less stable  management.    A  door-shut- 
ter without  a  hinge  or  fastenining,  a 
■  stable   without  a  bar  or  halter,  gate 
without  a  latch,  defective  harness,  rick- 
ety wheels,  et  al.,  are  the  causes  of  dis- 
asters i'""vn-»"--L-,.  Mi^^MBI 


The  Saddest  Tiling 


The  saddest  thing  to  see  or  hear, 
To  waken  a  sigh  or  draw  a  tear, 
Is  an  evil,  look?-5n  a  /air  child's  face 
A  young^  manCxunning  a  sinful  race  ; 
An  ol  1  a'Sti  bept.'neajfc  ^ad  of  crhr 
A  maid  forgetting  tojVljpfebctiinys  } 
A  sinner  wearing  a  swnTtly  dress 
A  mother  robbed  of 
A  miser  making"  a  gou'df 
A  lamb  that  has  str 
\  -  fold; 

1\vo-  hearts  estrange! 


one 


Twelve  wasted  hetfr; 
tione ; 

'A  hoiWestead  ruined  by  s; 


treated  with  di&respeefr, 
1-  >vifc  with  a  cruel  mate  ;' 
an  driven'  from  "  his  -broth 


poor ; 
'g-^tfe. 

jA  sweet  doVe  caught  in  a  cunning  trap; 

A  Sampson 'shorn  in  Delilah's  lap  ; 

A  living  drone  in  a  busy  hive; 

A  half-starved  nag  on  the  daily  drive  ; 

A  mortal  going  the  downward  road  j 

A  man  blaspheming  his  maker,  God  ; 

All  these,  and  many  more  we  see, 

Are  the  saddest  sights  in  earth's  history. 

— Mrs,  31.  A.  Kidder,  j 
Our  very  manner  is  a  thing  of 
importance.    A  kind  No  is  oiien 
moie  agreeable  than  a  rough  Yes. 

Method  is  the  very  hinge  of 
business,  and  there  can  be  no 
method  without  punctuality 

A  SKltMON  IN  liHVME. 

If  you  liave  a  friend  worth  lovtug, 

Love  him.    1  es,  and  let  htru  know 
That  you  love  him,  .  re  life's  evening 

Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow 
Why  should  gooi  words  ne'er  be  kaid 
Ol  a  friend— till  he  is  dead  ? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you, 

Sung  by  any  child  o'  'soug, 
Praise  it.   Do  not  lt-.t  the  smgi  r 

Wait  desOTved  praises  long . 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  jour  heart 
Lack  the  Joy  you  may  import  ? 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moras  yon, 

By  its  humble,  pleading  toue, 
Join  it.    Do  not  let  the  seeker 

Bow  before  his  CJod  alone. 
Why  should  not  your  brothor  share 
The  strength  of  "two  or  three"  in  prayer  ? 

j  If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 

From  a  loving  brother's  eyes, 
Share  them.   And,  by  kindly  sharing, 

Own  your  kindship  with  the  skies. 
Why  should  any  one  be  glad 
When  a  brother's  hoart  is  sad  ? 

If  a  silvery  heart  goes  rippling 

Through  the  sunshine  on  his  l'aoe, 
]  Share  it.   Tls  the  wise  man's  saying — 

For  both  grief  and  joy  a  place. 
There's  health  and  goodness  iu  the  mirth 
In  which  an  honest  laugh  has  birth. 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 
Say  so.   Speak  out  brave  and  truly, 

Ere  the  darkness  veil  the"  land. 
Should  a  brother  workman  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer  ? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness, 

All  enriching  as  you  go- 
Leave  them.   Trust  the  Harvest-giver, 

tie  will  make  eaoh  seed  to  grow,.  ■ 
So,  until  Us  hippy  end, 
'  Vou£  life  phall  never  lack  a  friend. 


T  i'«  Star  Above  tho  Manger". 


BY   T.   H.  HILL. 


One  night  while  lowly  shepherd  swains 
Their  fleecy  charge  attended, 

A  liglit  streamed  o'er  Judea's  plains 
Unutterably  splendid 

Far  in  the  dusky  Orient, 

A  star,  unknown  in  story, 
Arose  to  flood  the  fi  mament, 

With  more  than  morning  glory. 

The  clustering  constellations,  erst 

So  gloriously  gleaming, 
Waned,  when  its  sudden  splendor  burst 

Upon  their  paler  beaming: 

And  Heaven  drew  nearer  Earth  that 
night — 

Flung  wide  its  pearly  portals, — 
Sen4  forth  from  all  its  realms  of  light 
Its  radiant  immortals  : 

They  hovered  in  the  golden  air, 
Their  golden  censers  swinging, 

And  woke  the  drowsy  shepherds  there 
With  their  seraphic  singing. 

Yet  Earth,  on  this,  her  gala  night, 

No  jubilee  was  keeping; 
She  lay,  unconscious  of  the  light ! 

In  silent  beauty  sleeping  : — 

'She  lay  entrarfced,  her  Ethiop  breast, 
So  lon£*'  witfh  anguish  heaving 

The  earnesUs^eternal  rest, — 
The  I  hrist  sifGod  receiving! 

No  more  shall  brightest  cherubim 

And  stateliest  archangels 
Symphouious  sing  such  choral  hymn, 

Proclaim  so  sweet  evangels  : 

No  more  appear  that  star  at  eve, 
Though  glimpses  of  its  glory 

Are  seeu  by  those  who  still  believe 
The  shepherds'  simple  story. 

In  Faith's  clear  firmament  arar,— 

To  unbelief  a  stranger — 
Forever  glows  the  golden  star 

That  stood  above  the  manger. 

Age  after  age  mav  roll  away,— 

But  on  Time's  rapid  river 
The  light  of  its  celestial  ray 

Shall  never  cease  to  quiver. 

Frail  bargee  on  the  swelling  tide 

Are  drifting  with  the  ages; 
The  skies   grow  dark — around  each 
bark 

A  howling  tempest  rages  ! 

Pale  with  affright,  lost  helmsmen  Bteer 
While  creaking  timbers  shivar; 

The  breakers  roar — grim  Death  is  near 
0  who  may  now  deliver! 

Light — light  from  the  Heraldic  Star 
Breaks  brightly  o'er  the  billow: 

The  storm  rebuked,  is  fled  afar, 
The  pilgrim  seeks  his  pillow. 
*       •  *  *  * 

Lost — lost  indeed  .his  heart  must  be — 
His  way  how^&mk  with  danger, — 

Whose  hdwle'd^e  may  never  see 
The  Star  above  thb  Mangrr  I 


WHAT  MAKES  A  MAN. 

Not  numerous  years,  »or  lengthened 
life, 

Not  pretty  .children  and  a  wife,. 
Not  payjs  and  chains  and  fa#cy  rings, 
Nor  any  such  like  trumpery  things-- 
Not  pipe,  cigar,  nor  bottled  wine, 
Nor  liberty  with  kings  to  dine; 
Nor  coat,  nor  bu^ts,  nor  yet  a  h&t,  ■ 
A  dandy  vest  or  trim  cravat, 
Nor  all  theworld's  Health  laid  in  store; 
Nor  mister,  reverend,  eir  nop 'squire, 
With  titles  that  the  memory  tire: 
Nor  ancestry  traced  back  io  Will^  , 
SVhto  went  from  Normandy  to  kill, 
Nor  I^&t'm  Greek,  nor  Hebrew  lore, 
Nor  thousand  volumes' rambled  o  er, 
Nor  judge's  robe,   cor  mayor's  mace, 
Nor  .crow  os  that  deck  the  royal  race, 
These,  all  united,  never  ean 
Avail  to  make  a  single  man . 

A  truthful  soul,  a  loving  mind, 
Full  of  affection  for  its  kind; 
A  helper  of  tbe  husnan  race, 
A  8,qw1  of  beauty  and  of  grace  ; 
A  spirit  firm,  erect  .and  free, 
That  never  basely  beuds  the  kn.ee 5 
That  will  Dot  bear  a  feathers  weight 
Of  slavery's  chain  for  small  or  great; 
That  firmly  speaks  of  God  within, 
And  never  makes  a  league  with  sin: 
That  snaps  the  fetters  despots  ojake; 
AlJ  loves  the  truth  for  its  own  sake; 
That  worships  God,  and  Him  alouej 
T haf  trembles  at  no  tyrant's  nod  — 
A  soul  .that  fears  no  one  but  God, 
And  thus  can  smile  in  curse  and  ban  , 
That  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man. 

THE  ATHEIST  AND  THE  ACORN. 

'"  '■  V  " 
Methinks  the  world  is  oddly  made, 

And  every  tiling's  amiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  stretch'd  he  lay  beneath  a  shade ; 

And  instanced  it  in  tliis :  . 

Behold,  quoth  he,  that  mkfcty  thing, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round, 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string, 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring, 

Or  bear  it  from  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small, 

So  disproportion'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  all, 
This  universal  casual  ball, 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  lmng 

That  weight  upon  a  tree, 
And  left  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
'Mongjt  things  which  on  the  surface  sprung, 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say, 

Nor  farther  faults  descry ;  ^ 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay, 
An  Acorn,  loosen'd  from  the  stay, 
Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

Th'  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o"cr, 

As  punish'd  for  the  sin ;     «  • 
Fool !  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  bore, 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  work'd  no  more, 
Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 


TEIE  LAND  OF  1SE 


There  is  a  land  where  beauty  will  not  lade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye  ; 
Where  true  hearts  will  not  sink  nor  be  dis- 
mayed, 

And  love  will' never  die. 
Tell  me,  I  fain  would  go, 
For  I  am  burdened  with  a  heavy  woe  : 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ; 
The  true,  the  tender  from  my  path  have  gone, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fainting  with  despair, 
Where  is  if?   Tell  me  vv'lier'ej 

Friend,  thou  must  trust  to  Him  who  trod 
before  -A  i 

.TJu;  lonely  "ijatlt  of  life  : 

Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  He  meekly  bore 
Sorrow  and  toil  and  strife. 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  lias  trod  ; 

Think  how  He  longed  to  go,  , 

Yet  tarried  out  for  thee  the  appointed  woe  ; 

Think  of  His  loneliness  in  places  dim, 

When  no  man  comforted  nor  cared  for  Him  : 

Think  how  He  prayed  unaided  and  alone. 

In  that  dread  agony,  ''Thy  will  be  done  !" 

Friend,(do  not  thou  despair, 

Christ,  in  His  heaven  of  heavens  will  hear 
thy  prayer. 

— From  the  German  of  UJdand. 

What  Shall  we  do  With  Our 

Daughters  ? 

Apropos  of  what  Mrs.  Livermore's  late 
lecture  on  the  above  important  question 
said,  the  Davenport  Democrat  thus  mukes 
answer : 

Teach  them  self-reliance. 

Teach  them  to  make  bread. 

Teach  them  to  make. shirts. 

Teach  thtfhi 'to  foot  up  store  bills. 

Teach  them  not  to  wear  false  hair. 

Teach  them  not  to  paint  or  powder. 

Teach  them  to  wear  thick,  warm  shoes. 

Bring  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Teach  thftn  that  a  dollar  is  only  a  hun- 
dred cents.  Teach  every  day  dry,  hard, 
practical  common  sense. 

Teach  them  how  to  dam  stockings  and 
sew  on  buttons. 

(Jive  them  a  good,  substantial  common 
school  education. 

Teach  t  em  to  say  no,  and  mean  it ;  or 
yes,  and  stick  to  it. 

Teach  them  to  regard  the  morals  and  not 
the  money  of  beaux. 

Teach  them  to  wear  calico  dresses — and 
do  it  like  aateeen. 

'Teach  tlvem  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen,  the  dining-room,  and  parlor. 

Teach  them  that  a  good  rosy  romp  is 
worth  fifty  consumptives. 

Teach  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
intemperate  and  dissolute  young  men. 

Teach  them  the  more  one  lives  within 
his  income,  the  more  he  will  save. 

Teach  them  the  further  one  lives  beyond 
his  income,  the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  poor- 
house. 

R,ply  upoji*it,  that  upon  your  teaching  de- 
pends in  flp.  great  measure  the  weal  ■ 
woe  of  the-ir^after  life. 

Teach  thmn  the  accomplishments — mu- 
sic, paintings,  drawing; — if  you  have  time 
and  money  to-do  it  with. 
t  Teacn  them  that  (Uk\  ma^lc  them  in  h 
own  image,  and  no  amount  gf  tight  lacin. 
will  improve  the  mould. 


YEAKS. 


'Tis  e 


'HIE  ORIGIN  OF  INDIA! 


x  is  said  that  ever  so  long  ago 
A young  maid  walked  by  the  rive  r  ri.ie, 
Singlrg  sweetly,  soft  and  low, 

To  tbe music  of  the  tide. 
And  'he  httle  maid  was  passing  fair, 

With  ejes  of  tender,  sunny  blue, 
With  rosy  lips,  and  floating  hair 
Of  a  wondrous  golden  hue. 

Her  fairy  step  on  the  ve'vot  sod 

Waa  light  and  coft  as  the  falling  snow; 
But  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  river  god, 

Who  lived  in  the  waves  below. 
He  saw  the  maid,  with  her  floating  hair, 

Her  rosy  'ips  and  her  rounded  f  o:  m, 
Her  teeth  like  pearls .    At  t "  e  vision  rare 

His  heart  grew  bold  and  warm. 

•'So  fair  a  sight  has  never  met 

My  eyes  before !"  said  the  ardent  god. 
"  J  bese .mossy  banks  have  never  yet 

By  one  so  fair  been  trod  1 
The  river  maid>  are  fair  to  see; 

But  never  one  shall  my  eyes  behold, 
Though  I  live  a  thousand  years,"  said  he; 

"Like  this  maid  of  mortal  mould." 

So  said  the  god.   "I  will  seek  her  aids; 

I  must  bring  her  home  to  live  with  me. 
Ehe  niust  be  mine,  whate'er  betide  I" 

Sa'd  this  vain  god,  boastfully. 
Then  with  a  leap  he  left  the  flood, 

With  never  a  care  for  right  or  wrong, 
And  sought  the  maiden  wtere  she  stood, 

Singing  her  little  song. 

Fear  lent  her  wings.   Afar  she  spies 

A  bank  of  reeds,  tall,  dark  and  dense; 
And  in  this  sorest  need  she  flies 

Swift  to  their  frail  defense. 
She  said :   "Oh,  Heeds,  I  pray  you  hide 

Me  safe  and  sure  from  his  cruel  art." 
They  crowded  around  on  every  side; 

Each  reed  had  a  tender  heart. 

They  wound  around  her  trembling  form, 

'ihey  twined  themselves  in  her  Bunny  hair; 
To  save  the  maid  from  threatening  harm, . 

They  wrought  a  marv  el  th  re.  , 
For  lo  I  when  he  parted  the  slender  wall— 

Ha  looked  on  the  simple  power  with  scorn — 
There  in  the  midst,  fair  straight  and  tall, 

Stood  a  stalk  of  Indian  ccrn. 

This  is  the  reason  that  night  and  morn 

A  gentle  sigh,  as  of  one  who  grieves 
Over  some  loss,  fills  the  fields  of  corn 

And  flutters  its  haunted  leaves. 
This  is  the  reason  it  whispers  so : 

'Tls  the  soul  of  the  maiden  prisoned  there, 
That  night  and  day,  with  a  murmur  low, 

Burdens  the  summer  air. 

—Carlotta  Perry  in  the  Independent. 


A  TANGLED  SKEIN. 
BY  JOSEPHESE  POLLARD, 


Life  is  but  a  tangled  skein. 

Full  of  trouble,  toil,  and  travail, 
Knots  that  puzzle  heart  and  brain. 
We  must  study  to.uuravfll  ; 
Slowly,  slowly, 
Beading  lowly 
O'er  our  task,  and  trusting  wholly 
Unto  Him,  whose  loving  hand 
Helps  us  smooth  each  twisted  strand. 

In  our  hands  at  early  morn. 

And  at  night  when  darkness  linger?, 
Still  the  distant  muBt  bo  borne, 
While  the  thread  slips  thro'  our  lingers, 
Lightly,  lightly, 
Twisting  lightly 
Colors  that  shall  glean  out  brightly 
When  the  fabrics  feel  the  strain 
Of  misfortune,  grief  and  pain. 

He  who  lacks  of  skill  or  thought 
Ib  in  awkwardness  betraying, 
Will  the  lines  of  grace  distort, 
By  the  friction  surely  fraymg 
Thread  so  tender, 
Fine  and  s'ender, 
Stands  accused  as  an  offender, 
And  himself  alone  must  blame 
For  the  knots  that  cause  him  shame. 

Some  may  wind  a  silken  thread, 

Soft  and  smooth  and  beautiful ; 
Other's  fl»x  may  hold  instead, 
Or  the  coarse  and  shaggy  wool ; 
But  if  ever, 
Oar  endeavor 
From  the  stains  of  sin  to  sever, 
We  may  weave  them  bright  and  fair 
In  the  robes  that  angels  wear. 

Life's  a  complex  skein  indeed, 

Full  of  trouble,  toll  and  travail, 
More  than  human  help  we  need 
All  Its  maizes  to  unravel, 
Slowly,  slowly, 
_  -      Banding  lowly 
O'er  our  tank,  and  trusting' whflDy 
In  God'a  love,  we  patience  gain  \ 
As  we  wind  the  tangled  skein 


Silent— silent  \  like  god's  blessing  on  a  sin-, 

bewildered  earth  &  , 
Coming,  coming,  with  a  glory  and,  a  prom-.. 

ise  at  their  birth  ! 

Wondrous,  wondronse,  white-winged  her- 
alds, with  a  wordless  Mystery, 

Bearing  with  them  gleam  and  glimmer  of 
the  far-oil'  "jasper  sea." 

Swiftly,  sAviftly.  rttttffin  our  earth-way,  bring-. 

"iug  treasure  Wtl  unknown; 
Reaching  out  still  hands  to  touch  us  with 

the  radiance  of  a  throne. 

Silent — silent  !  going— going— out  beyond 

•Jour  utmost  reach  ! 
Bearing  with  fchemsomuch  sweetness,  scarce 
we  knew  they  came  to  teach. 

Swiftly—  swiftly— while  we  struggle  for  a  : 
little  less  or  more, 

Down  their  tide  dear  footsteps  vanish,  leav- 
ing ours  upon  the  shore  ! 

Calmly — calmly— while  our  pulses  beat  to 

ev'iy  siren  tune. 
On  their  waves  our  .sunlight  trembles,  and 

our  day  grows  dim  at,  noon  ! 

Onward  — onward  —  ending  ever  at  God's 

footstool  !  Ah,  will  He 
Merge  these  .weary  fragments  into  his  serene 

eternity  ! 

'I '  -  ■"■«->-s- «—  v  .l^Mrcnpifi  Post. 

John  W#sleVs  Foot  Print. 


UY  MARY  BAYARD  CLARKE. 

The 'summer  sun  was  shining  bright 
On  Ep worth  church  one  Sunday  morn, 
When  grand  John  Wesley  humbly  came 
Back  to  the  town  where  he  was  born. 

"Back  to  its  little  parish  church 

lu  singleness  of  heart  he  turned, 

To  preach  that  all  should  practice  what 

fWithiu  its  sacred  walls  he'd  learned. 

f  ~  r  J 

F;  A  gathering  crowd  his  steps  attend, 
And  soon  the  church's  door  they  reach,  1 
Alas!  they  found  it  shut  and  barred 
Within  its  walls  he  might  not  preach. 

The  crowd,  indignant,  murmured  loud, 
But  Wesley  only  waved  his  hand, 
And  turning  to  his  father's  grave 
Upon  the  tormb-stone  took  his  stand. 

"The  church,  my  friends,  is  dark  and 
.  cold, 

But  warmed  by  God's  own  glorious  sun, 
I'll  from  this  pulpit  preach  so  plain, 
fhat  all  may  read  e'en  while  they  run." 

'  'Twas  nothing  new  he  taught  that  day, 
Bat  ah  !  its'mem'ry  lingers  yet, 
lad  Ep  worth  shows  upon  that  stone 
Thermit  whyre  Wesley-^  lbot^A^fiat. 

•'Tis  bat  a  legend  yet  it  folds, 
Within  its  heart  a  lesson  grand, 
That  Summer  sun,  that  close  shut  door, 
The  mavmuiiug  crowd    that   round  it 
eta 


For  Lesley  t 
Within  no  sir* 
And  left  his  fflfe 
If  not  upon  thatj 


tender  love 
B^Bb  is  barred, 
QPJPSn  the  age, 
e  hard. 


How  heartless  and  inexorable  is  time. 
He  robs  men  of  their  strength,  women 
of  their  charms,  and  takes  away  the  man- 
tle of  error  and  shows  it  naked  to  the 

world,  W 

Everything  seems  to  admonish  us  of 
its  fleetness.  The  'solemn  silence  that 
precedes  midnight  is  the  awful  tribute 
of  respect  that  nature  pays  to  a  dying 
day.  Only  twenty  four  hours  ago  it  was 
in  its  cradle— now  it  is  in  grave. 

One,  two^  three  — twelve  rings  out  on 
the  midnight  air,,  and  the  last  knell  ech- 
oes and  .reverberated,  as  though  it  were 
loath  to  leave.  But  the  tyubipon  is  cross- 
ed and  yesterday  is  no  more. 

By  degrees  nature  resumes  her  wonted, 
cheerfulness.  The.  cricket  again  takes 
up  his  song,  and  is  answered  by  a  thous- 
and of  its  kind— dogs  bark,  and  chanti- 
cleers herald  the  advent  of  to-day 

Fickle  bird,  fit  emblem  of  a  heartless 
world.  You  welcomed  yesterday  with 
the  same  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  and 
now  that  it  is  dead,  with  indecent,haste, 
you  caii  congratulate  to  day. 

Cut  this  Out. — Th«  follow! 
and  figures  tire  given  for  the 
Bible  students  :    The   Bible  'contains 
3,580,489  letters,  773,092  words,  31,173 
verses,  1,189  chapters  and   00  books. 
The  word  "and"'   occur?  40,277  time.-, 
the  word  "Lord"  oacuiv  1,85.3   times ; 
the  word  "revettKU^fmt" <nce,  which  is 
in  the  9th  verse  of  the  1 1 1 1 1 1 
The  21st  verse  of  tl*  7th  chapter  of 
Ezra  contains  all   t>ie  alphabet  exbtmt 
the  letter  "g.7 
read  is  the  2ot! 
Apostles.  The 
Kings  and  thu 
are  alike.  The 
verse  oi  the  8t 
shortest  verse  is  tlwf 


J 


The  'linest 
eh. i  pier  o! 


chap  i.t  to 
The  Acts  t*f 
19th'Miityu'i'  of 'the  2U 
37th  clnipti  r  of  Jssdaii 
longest  verse  is'ijgljpth 
eluipieivot  Esth'ei;  -ihe 
35th  verse   <  f  the 


11th  chapter 
15th,  21st    and  31st 
Psalm  lire  alike.  E 
130th  Psalm  end  <  uJ 
words  or  names  of  i 
bles. 


Try  to  avoid  debating  with  people. 
State  yowr  opinion  and  let  them  state 
theirs.    I  f  you  see  th$|  a  stick  is  crooked  • 
and  you  want,  people  to  see  how  crooked  J 
it  is,  lay  a  straight  rod  down  beside  it ; 
that  will  be  evidence  enough.  But  if  you  ] 
are  drawn  in>to  controversy,  use  very  | 
hard  arguments  and  very  soft  words. 
Frequently  you  ca  rmot  convince  a  man 
by  tugging  at  his  reason\  but  you  c  an 
n  jrsftade  him  by  'winning  his  affections,  j 
The  other  day  I  had  the  mis^sjj  to  need 
a  pfth;  <J$£iw  boots!}*  au  <1*  tiding j^MlRj*e  ; 
Itlie  fellow  make  them  as  large  as  canoes,  i 
\  had,  to  jabor  fearfully  to  get  them  on. ! 
With  a  /pair  of  boot-hooks  I  toiled  like 
he  men  on  board  the  vessel  with  Jonah, 
mt  all  in  vain.    Just  then  my  friend  put  ! 
m  my  way  a  little  French  chalk,  and 
(the  work  was  done  in  a  moment.  Won- 
derfully coaxing  was  that  French  chalk,  j 
Gentlemen,  always  carry  a  little  French  j 
chalk  with  you  into  society,  a  neat  packet 
of  christian,  persuasiveness,  and  you  will' 
soon  discover  the  virtues  of  it. —  'lia 
J.' rushy  in  it.  n  til  Work.  ._^U 


[  Life  boar.v4s  on  like  the  sticani  of  si 
mighty  river.  Oar  bont,  at  first,  glides 
cio#ra  the  "-narrow  channel,  through  the 
playful  murmuring  of  the  little  brook 
and  the  windiugof  its  grassy  border. 
The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  bur 
young  heads,  the  flowers  on  the  brink 
seem  to  offer  themselves  to  ©ur  yoang 
hands-;  we  axeT  ^aogf  in  hop  ..  .d  we 
grasp  eagerlj  at  tip  beauties  around  us 
— but  the  '  i U.  Mill i  i 1  on,  aud  still 
our  hands  are  empfy.* 

Our  couEse  in  youth  and  mr.nhood  is 
along  a  wider  and  deeper  floo  1,  amid  ob- 
jects more  stiiking'»and  magnifice»t.  We 
are  animated  by  the  moving  picture  of 
enjoyment  and  industry  passing-  before 
us  ;  we  are  excited  by  some  sh  wt-lived 
disappointment.  Thq  f;tr^am  bears  us 
on,  and  our  joys  an: I  our  griefs  are  alike 
left  behind  us.  W& 'maybe  shipwreck- 
ed, but  we  cannot  be^je I:1  veil:  whether 
rough  or  smo.">Tus*tlie  river  hastens  to- 
ward its  lioine,  till  the  roar  of  tha,oeean 
•'.3  in  our  ears,  -anti  the  tossing  of  its 
.  aves  is  beneath  c..<r  feet,  and  *bc  laud 
lessons  from  our  eyes,  and  the  floods  are 
lifted  up  around  us,  and  we  t.ice  our 
leave  of  earth  end  its  inhabita&ts,  until 
of  our  further  voyage  the  re  is  no  -wit- 
ness, save  the  Infinite  and  Eternals — 
Bisliop  Helper.  _ 

PROVERBS. 


A  good  maxim  is  never  out  of  season. 
A  bitter  jest  is  the  poison  of  friendship. 
Business  is  the  salt  of  life. 
Be  always  at  leisure  to  do  good. 
Content  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone. 
Constant  occupation  prevents  temptation. 
Debt  is  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 
Depend  not  on  fortune,  but  conduct. 
Experience  is  the  mother  of  science. 
Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example. 
Favorites  are  commonly  unfortunate. 
False  friends  are  worse  than  open  enemies. 
Goodness  always  enriches  the  possessor. 
Good  manners  are  sure  to  produce  respect. 
He  who  acts  greatly,  is  truly  great. 
Hearts  may  agree  though  heads  differ. 
Industry  is  never  unfruitful. 
Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man. 
Jay«^irfeited  turns  to  sorrow. 
Jocular  slanders  often  prove  serious  injuries. 
Kindness  is  lost  upon  an  ungrateful  man. 
Keep  not,  nor  covet,  what  is  not  your  own. 
Little  brooks  make  great  rivers. 
Little  things  attract  light  minds. 
Modesty  has  more  charms  than  beauty. 
Misfortune  is  the  touchstone  of  friendship. 
,  No  hopes  should  influence  us  to  do  evil. 
No  fears  should  deter  us  from  doing  good. 
Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 
Presence  of  mind  is  necessary  at  all  times. 
Quench  all  immoderate  desires. 
Ketribution  belongs  to  God. 
Sontetimes  words  wound  more  than  swords. 
To  say  little  and  perform  much,  is  noble. 
Us^time  as  though  you  knew  its  value. 
Vanity  renders  beauty  contemptible. 
Wi^atckes  of  wit,  as  fire  of  fire. 
Youth  is  the  season  for  improvement. 
Zealously  endeavor  to  maintain  good  prin- 
L  cipjes. 


Judgment  of  Men. 
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Cease  your  whining,  cease  your  fretting, 

Cease  railing  at  your  lot; 
You've  no  time  for  useless  dreaming, 

These  complainings  profit  not.  »J9 
Whaft  if  life  is  not  all  pleasure, 

Fretting  wont  relieve  the  pain; 
Xoble  souls  have  nevev  leisure, 

At  misfortune  to  complain. 
Meet  misfortune's  drooping  willows 

Like  the  sailor  meets  the  storm, 
Just  to  ride  upon  its  billows, 

Till  they  bear  him  to  his  bourn. 
Catch  the  breeze  or  you'll  succeed  not; 

Life's  for  labor,  not  for  sport  ; 
Quiet  seas  thy  way  will  speed  not, 
Calms  wont  bring  thee  into  port. 
If  you  w/ould  yourself  be  happy, 

You  must  happiness  impart ; 
Eless  your  neighbors  all  around  you, 

;Twill  return  to  your  own  heart, 
Lot  your  sympathies  flow  outward, 

With  the  sorrowful  condole; 
Let  your  smiles  be  like  the  sunshine, 

Cheering  every  weary  soul. 
All  which  vou  may  be  desiring, 

May  not  lie  within  your  power; 
Yet,  what  God  is  now  requiring, 

Is,  do  well  the  present  hour; 
Go,  and  now  relieve  life's  sorrows, 

Let  not  indolence  prevail; 
lie  who  waits  until  to-morrow 
To  do  good,  will  surely  fail. 
I'ljftt  your  aim  be  high  and  holy, 

And  your  motive  strong  and'irue; 
Life  has  pleasures  for  the  lowly, 
Life  hasisoniedring  still  to  do. 
Idle  hinds  are  always  weary, 

Selfish  natures  know  no  joy; 
Loving  souls  are  s?er  cheery, 

Toilingjgpiritf  $»ver  cloy. 
Onward,  upward," mounting  higher, 

On  eacfecwave-top  as  it  rolls; 
Fill  your  souls  with  manly  fire, 

Labor  is  for  noble  souls. 
Fight  God's  battles,  till.your  Masti 
Bids  you  lay  your  armor  down; 
He  has  a  reward  prepared, 

Lear  the  cross  and  ^ear  the  cro 

AFTER  A  WHILE. 

After  a  while  is  a  beautiful  day — 
The  storm  wilt  be  ended  and  brighter  the  sun  ; 
The  weariness  over,  the  task  will  be  done. 
Some  sweet  thing  is  coming  to  every  one, 

. .ifKti   **i  •«<Lftfter  a  while. 

After  a  while  is  a  prosperous  day ; 
Then  we  shah  have  all  the  wisdom  we  need ; 
Our  earnest  endeavors  shall  always  succeed. 
Till  every  ideal  expands  to  a  deed, 

"  V'/ijte''-.  After  a  while. 

After  a  while  is  an  affluent  day, 
When  our  fugitive  treasure  shall  all  be  secure, 
And  we  shall  forget  that  we  ever  were  poor— 
When  patience  shall  blossom  and  friendship  en- 
dure, After  a  while. 

After  a  while  is  a  halcyon  day, 
When  the  love  we  have  lavished  our  bosoms  shall 
bless ; 

Then  shall  be  true  every  hand  that  we  press, 
The  hearts  we  confide  in,  the  hps  we  caress, 

After  a  while. 

After  a  while,  'tis  a  merciful  day; 
Filled  with  all  mercy  and  free  from  all  fear, 
And  thrilled  with  all  love — ah  !  if  only  'twas  clear, 
What  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  month  of  the 
year,  After  a  while. 

After  a  while.    'Tis  a  far  away  time  ; 
For  now,  while  impatiently  counting,  I  see 
'Tis  not  in  the  calendar  open  to  me, 
So  it  must  be  ia,  God's  in  the  life  that's  to  be, 
After  a  while. 


Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  he 
wears.  God  made  one  and  the  tailor  the 
other . 

Don't  judge  him  by   his  family  can 
sections,  for  Cain   belonged  to  a 
good  family, 

Don't  judge  a  man   by  his  failure  i 
life,  for  many  a  man  fails  because  he  is 
too  honest  to  succeed. 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  his  speech,  ft 
the  parrot  talks,  hut  the  tongue  is  h 
an  instrument  of  sound. 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  house  he 
lives  in,  for  the  lizard  and  the  rat  often 
inhabit  the  grande-t  s*ruc*u^ej[^__j|^H 

Four  Good  Reasons. — Here  are  Dr. 
homas  Guthrie's  excellent  reasons  for 
being  a  total  abstainer  i'  '"1  have  tried 
both  yays;  I  speak  from  experience.  I 
am  in  good  spirits  because  I  take  no 
spirits;  I  am  hale  because  I  use  no  ale; 
I  take  no  antidote  in  the  torm  of  drugs 
because  I  take  no  poison  in  the  form  of 
drinks.  Thus,  though  iu  the  first  in- 
stance I  sought  only  the  public  good,  I 
have  found  my  own  also  since  I  became 
a  total  abstainer.  I  have  these  four 
reasons  for  continuing  to  be  one  :  lsf*, 
my  health  is  stronger;  '2nd,  my  head  la 
clearer;  3rd,  my  heart"  is  lighter;  4th, 
my  purse  is  heavier." 

A  Cure  for  Diphtheria. 


"The  celebrate..  Dr  PI  id,  during  t 
ravages  of  diphtheria  iu  England  a 
years  since,  ut=  '.  the  following  remed_ 
a  tablespooutuil  of  flower  of  brimsUr 
in  a  wineglass  of  water,  stirred  with  t 
fi riser  rather  ti.au  a  <poou,  as  sulph" 
d  >js  not  readily  amalgamate  wit 
\v  «tcr;  when  wel!  mixed  use  as  a  gargl 
A  l  \  ..  ,;j  >•;•.  Ia  extreme  cases  whe 
►  the  fundus  was  too  nearly  closed  to 

jjargling,  he  blew  the  Bulpb_ 
hrii'igh  a  quid  into  the  throat  and  A 
tvr  the  fungus  had  shrunk, then  gargled. 
If  the  patient  c".mvl  gargie.  sprinkle 
the  flowers  of  bl  ip.) store  on  a  Jive  coal 
and  lot  him  inhale  the  fume*.  ^  BY 
stone  kill*  --very  species  of  lungu-,  i 
man,  hea  t  and  riant.  Dr  Field  neve 
lost  a  patient  from  diptheria  during 
lense  practice.— Jbx± 


(Fttid  w  Lsh  falls  often  war® 
v  h»»rt—  tl -af'l  niay  learn; p 
Skrc  t!»at" Veat) 1 5 1 ! ' u \ 
e*Jfiier  wcrld  ;  l-jJVay_. 


b  jar  fruit  in  heaven—  /i ; 


ter. 


D 
ent  w 


uty,  saj  s.Mrs,  Jame-o'j,-is  the  cem- 
wuich  binds  the  whole  mom'L  edifice 
together  ;  without  which,  all  power,  good- 
ness, intellect,  truth,  happiness,  love  it- 
self, can  have  no  permanence  ;  but  all 
the  fabric  of  existence  crumbles  awajj 
from  under  us,  and  leaves  us  at  last  sit 
ting  in  the  midst  of  a  ruin  aston-ished  at 
our  own  destruction. 


Fill  the  heart  with  the  treasures  ofthq' 
word  ;  and  the  attractions  and  pleasur^ 
of  sin  will  havj  small   chance  to  e.iter !' 

Kind  words  spoken  in  the  right  time 
do  more  good  to  heal  a  wotmiid  spirit 
than  all  the  gold  this  world  can  give., 
hey  cost  nothing,  while  the_y  endear 
he  heart  and  scatter  sunshine  all  around, 
winning  inanv  true  and  faithful  friends. 


The  Greatest  Man  is  he  who  cmk. 
the  right  with  invincible  resolution  y 
who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from 
within  and  without ;  who  bears  the  hea- 
viest burdens  cheerfulty  ;  who  is  calmest 
in  storms,  and  most  fearless  under  men- 
ace and  frowns  ;  and  whose  reliance  on 
truth,  on  virture,  and  on  G6d,  is  most 
unfaltering. 


THE  WAV  THE  MONEY  «OI 


How  goes  tho  money?  Well, 

I'm  sure  it  isn't  hard  to  toll ; 

It  goes  for  rents  ami  water  rates. 

bread  and  buttor,  coal  and  grates, 
8,  cap.-i  and  OnM,  hoops  ami  Ijohc 
1  that's  the  Wly  Hfc 

How  goes  tho  money  ?  KftJ, 
.eryboliy  knoagfec  \ 
ll«pe3  for" bonnets,  ooSfi  t,  i&capes, 
HBs8,  satins,  muslins,  velvets,  crapn  - 
Shawls,  ribbons,  furs,  ftK^ova 
Auwtbat'a  the  way  the  moTrey  goen. 

How  goes  the  money  ?  Huro, 
I  wish  the  Ways  wae'somewhat  fewer 
It  goes  for  wagon,  taxes,  debts  ; 
J  t  goes  for 'presents,  goea  for  bets, 
L"or  pftiOia.jBoraade  and  eau  de  ro*»  , 
And  Usutattio  way  the  moner.jjoea. 

jw  gocasJtie  money?  ,  Now  H 
I've  scaroelbgan  to  mention  Itew  ,' 
It  goes  for  feathers,  laces,  rings, 
Toys,  doUs.siid  other  baby  things, 
Whips,  whietjes,  candies,  belts  and  bov 
And  that's  the1  way  tho  money  goe*i. 

How  goes  tho  Tiioney  V   Com*,  ""JJCB 
[  know  it  does  not  go  for  ram  ; 
joes  for  school  and  rtabb»th  chime 
jo<fc  fur  charity  sometimes, 
"  "issions  and  »uoh  things  &aJhoe«, 
■at'n  tho  way  tlu!  money-go**. 


"DRIFTING" 

Adown  life's  tide  from  every  clime, 

Humanity  is  surely  drifting, 
The  great  and  small  since  Adam's  time 

Have  seen  the  mists  a  Jjfting  

Some  drifting  fast,  some  drifting  slow 

Toward  grim  death's  dark  river, 
Thejgood  and  bad/both  friepfl  and  foe, 
Are  going  dowg  together. 

The  little  bark  with  youth  at  helm, 

And  wretched  hulks  •without  a  maste 
The  queenly  hrig  and  stately  ships, 

Are  hastening  eiill  the  faster. 
Some  are  bedeckal  in  gay  attire. 

Some  are  sad  greeks  that  shiver, 
And  some  may  reach  the  port,  "Desire 
While  drifting  d^own  the  river. 

There  is  a  point  adown  life's  stream, 

/That  sadly  maj&s.  the  ending 
Of  life's  gaytj^'just  like  a  dream, 

With  death's  cold  flood  is  blending. 
J£tf5n'is  true  to  Gofl  and  man, 
As  desolation  nearing 
[  J^b  spirit  bark  with  Chris 


M.  D, 


A  Desirable  Trio. — Some  sen- 
sible person  has  given  publicity  to 
the  following  waif,  which  is  cer- 
tainly beautiful : 

Three   things  to  love — Courage, 
gentleness  and  affection. 

Three  things  to  admire — Intellec- 
tual power,  dignity,  and  graceful- 
ness. 

Three  things  to  hate — Cruelty,  ar- 
rogance and  ingratitude. 

Three  thinge  to  delight  ia^-Beau«  - 
ty,  frankness  and  freedom. 

Three  things  to  wish  for — Health, 
friends  and  a  cheerful  spirit. 

Three  things  to  avoid — Idleneis, 
loquacity  and  flippant  jesting. 
'    Three  things  to  pray  for— Faith, 
I peace  and  purity  of  heart. 
|    Three  things  to  contend  for — Hon- 
ior,  country  and  friends. 
I    Three  things  to-govern — Temper, 
tongue  and  conduct. 

Three  thrings  to  think  about- 
Life,  death  and  eternity. 

The  rule  of  three— "two's  compa- 
ny, three's  none." 


AUTUMN  DAYS. 


Oh  !  golden,  glorious  autumn  days. 

Thy  faltering  fingers  clasp 
All  that  is  left  of  summer's  life 

Within  theis  dying  grasp. 
Oh  !  golden  Indian-summer  days, 

Thou  bringest  back  again 
The  glory  of  those  vanished  hours 

That  told  of  June's  bright  reign. 

Oh  !  dying,  slowly  dying  year, 

More  glorious  art  thou  now, 
When  gory  trophies  mark  thy  way, 

And  death  rests  on  thy  brow, 
And  through  the  fast-dismantling  boughs 

Thy  mournful  dirge  is  sung, 
Than  in  the  freshness  of  thy  bloom, 

Thy  life  but  just  begun. 

Upon  the  sere  and  withering  grass 

The  leaves  in  gold  and  red, 
Fall  softly  down  like  bright-hued  tears 

O'er  thy  low  death-couched  shed. 
And  even  yonder  shining  sun 

But  dimly  gives  his  light, 
As  though  he  sorrowed  o'er  thy  death, 

And  mourned  thy  early  blight. 

Oh  !  lovely,  slowly  dying  year. 

Triumphant  is  thy  death  ! 
Thou  resteth  like  some  conqueror  great, 

And  breathest  out  thy  breath; 
Thy  gory  mantle  clasped  close, 

Upon  thy  brow  the  golden  crown, 
Without  a  sigh  on  earth's  brown  breast 
1         Thy  life  thou  layest  down. 

  —Maris  Louise  HayneJ 

Language  of  Stones. — We  publish, 
by  request,  the  f©H<ftving  interpretation 
of  the.  months  by  precious  stonc3, 
which  will  be  found  very  interesting:  | 

From  superstition  paid  to  have  origi- 
nated tn  Poland,-  that  the  month  of  the 
nativity  of  every  individual  is  myste- 
riously connected  with  some  one  of  the 
precious  stomas  :  ^  '     .  -jj 

Jandary— TFhcir.i h  or  Sket,  cpjir 
startcy  not  fidelity  in  every  engagement. 
February  -Amethyst,  peace  of  mind. 

March — BiooS-stmlu,    courage  and 
succes^.in  dAngc^fftmScgjm^^^f^ 

April— Sapphire     and  Diamonds, 
repentance  a ncRi i n i >eence. 

May — Emerald,  success  in  love. 

Jdn e — Aga t$, Jiang  life  and  health.. 
.  *^uly — Cornelian   or  Ruby,  forgeti'uj, 

i-rie'as-.     :  ^l!3r_^£rr 

A  ug  ust  —  S  a  r  1 1 1 ;  n  vT.'e  i  iv.  j  fl  »  i  1 1 

SEPrjpgnsR — Oji  i 
from  i'o^y^>rfJOr 

October — A  q  a  i  a , 
misfortune  and  hop-. 

IffjfEMBEl:  —Tbpa 
friendship. 

Decbmbeu— Turquoise 
success  and  happiuess. 

Proverb — "'He   v,  ho  possesses  a  Tur- 
quoix*  will  id  ways  Lie  stfre  oi  friends.'' 
_  We  Winna  Bide  a  We©. 

In  answer  to  the  song '-We'd  Better  Bide 
i  Wee/' by  "Claribel." 

Oh  !  lassie  dinna  greet  sae  sair ! 

Ye  mamma  break  my  heart, 
The  puir  auld  folk  shall  wantnae  mair, 

While  I  hae  hame  an'  hairth. 
Sae,  lassie,  airily  speak  the  wuird, 

Au'  ieave  it  a'  to  me, 
The  puir  auld  folk  shall  share  our  hame, 

We  winna  "bide  a  ^ee." 

My  cot  is  newly  thatched,  my  lass— 

The  kine  are  weel  an'  Strang— 
The  cow  shall  neVier  tail  us,  lass, 

Gin  life  is  spared  me  Jang  ; 
Sae,  lassie,  dim) a  grieve  me  man; 


Mat 


presets 
or  Opal, 


It  shouldna, 
The  puir  auld 
W*  wipna  " 

They'll  talk  o' 

An'  bring  a 
An!  till  the;?' 

'i4bey  shanna 
S;0-.  liO-sh 

Put  gie  yo! 
The  dear  aul 

We  whuM 


vkt  be  ; 
■1  share  [our  hame, 
l  wee.' 


tn  our  wa  s, 
there, 

Haven  awa 
a  care ; 
eefc  thee  mair, 

o  me,  '"^SSk  1 

ll  share  our  hame, 

.e,""  ' 


\Vi*I.\i£I,!-]S.---'WIIAT  BfTSl 
ELLA  SAID. 

BY  MADGE  ELLIOT. 

To-Day's  been  full  of  old  yinkles 

As  ever  a  day  tonld  be, 
Though  the  sunshine  came  parly  this  morning. 

To  tiss  and  to  'waken  vats. 
My  shoes  hid  under  the  Imyeau ; 

Then  both  of  my  shoe-strings  got 
Into  the  very  dedfulest 

Awfullest  kind  of  a  knot ! 

Baby  Lillie  took  hold  of  my  dollio, 

That  I  put  in  her  own  'ittle  chair, 
And  soused  her  well  in  the  basin 

While  Mary  was  turlin  my  hair. 
And  I  spilled  all  my  milk  at  my  bekfast, 

And  they  told  me  I  shouldn't  have  tea, 
And  this  day's  been  as  full  of  old  yinkles 

As  ever- a  day  tonld      !  -    -  -  -  - — 

Then  papa  came  home  without  tandy, 

And  I  was  so  naughty  I  cried ; 
And  he  made  me  go  sit  in  the  torner, 

While  Lilly  sat  down  by  his  side. 
I  touldn't  yemember  my  lesson, 

And  said  "kitty  was  spelled  d.o-g ; 
Oh  !  this  day's  been  as  full  of  old  yinkles 

As  ever  a  day  tould  be ! 

But  to-morrow  I  hope  will  be  nicer, 

And  everything  go  just  right — 
Nurse  thinks  that  perhaps  the  old  yinkjes 

Will  be  smoothed  all  away  by  the  night. 
But  isn't  'markably  funny — 

I  don't  see  how  it  tan  be — 
Mamma  says  the  day  was  quite  lovely, 

And  the  yinkles  were  made  by  me. 

A  bright  little  boy  hearing  his 
father  say  a  man  ought  to  stick  to 
his  business,  emptied  a  bottle  of 
mucilage  in  the  gentleman's  office 
chair.  The  old  man  says  he  has 
not  been  stuck  so  badly  since 
1857,  and  rewarded  his  off-spring 
by  taking  him  on  a  whaling  trip 
to  the  back  cellar. 

We  Shall  Be  Forgotten, 

Unwatched  the  garden  bough  shall  mvay,  j 
The  tender  blossoms  flutter  de»WT>,J 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  teftfa. 

The  maple  bum  itself  away 2 

Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shilling  fair, 
Lay  round  with  flames  her  .  ;i.-k  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose  carnaLon  feed 

With' summer  spice  th^  humming  air. 

Unbeloved,  by  many  a  sandy  b.ir, 
The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plakt; 
At  noon,  or  when  the  teftser  wain  . 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  sts-r. 

Uncaredfor,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  floed  the  haunts  of  hei  B  and  brake 
Or  into  silvery  sorrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  or  cove. 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow, 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape  j^row 

Familiar  to  ype  stranger  chiUL 

As  year  by  year  the  laborer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades  ; 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  lades 

From  all  the  circles  of  the  hills 


ter  by  tUe  Hail 


To  Judge  CSEjgS 

It  is  said  and  we  doubt  not  with  much  truth, 
that  the  character  of  k  person  may  be  judged  by 
his  or  her  hair.  Its  color,  condition,  quality, 
manner  of  growth,  &c,  must  of  course,  all  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  gain  a  fair 
estimation  of  character.  Some  writer  has  under- 
taken to  give  the  signification  and  indicate  >. 
each  kind  of  hair.    He  says  : 

Coarse  black  hair  and  dark  skin  signify  great 
power  of  character,  with  a  tendency  to  sensual- 
ity. Fine  hair  and  dark  skin  indicate  strength  ol 
character  along  with  purity  and  goodnessjj^Etiff, 
black  hair  and  beard  indicate  a  coarse,  strong, 
rigid,  Straigjhfonvard  character.  The  line  dark 
brown  hair  signifies  the  combination  of  eaagtiis 
ite  sensibilities  with  great  strength  of  character. 
Harsh,  vfp'right  hair  is  the  sign  of  a  reticent  and 
sour  spirit— a  stubborn  and  harsh  character.— 
Coarse  red  hair  and  whiskers  indicate  powerful 
animal  passions,  together  with  a  corresponding 
strength  of  character.  Auburn  hair  with  a  florid 
countenance  denotes  the  highest  order  of  senti- 
ment and  intensity  of  feeling  and  purity  of. 
acter,  with  the  highest  capacity  for  enjoyment  or 
suffering.  Straight,  even,  smooth,  glossy  hair 
denotes  strength,  harmony  rind  evenness  of  char- 
acter, hearty  affections,  a  clear  head  and  .., 
rior  talents.  Fine,  silky  hair  is  the  mark  of  a 
delicate  temperament,  and  speaks  in  favor  of  the: 
mind  and  character  of  tire  owner.  Crisp,  curly 
hair  indicates  a  hasty,  somewhat  impetuous,  and 


rash  character.  White  hair  denotes  a  lymphatic 
and  indolent  constitution  ;  and  we  may  add  that 


J 

besides,  all  these  qualities  are  chemical  proper- 
ties residing  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  hair, 
tube  which  undoubtedly  have  some  eiftct  Upon 
the  disposition.  Thus  red  haired  people-  are  no- 
toriously passionate.  Now,  red  hair  is  proved 
by  analysis  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  sulphur, 
whilst  very  black  hair  is  colored  with,  almost  pure 
carbon.  The  presence  of  these  matters  ia  t**- 
blood  points  to  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
feeling  which  are  almost  universally  associated 
with  them.  The  very  way  in  which  the  hair 
flows  is  indicative  of  the  ruling  passions  and  in- 
clinations, and  perhaps  a  clever  person  could 
give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  manner  of  a  man  6? 
wowan's  disposition  by  only  seeing  the  back.-,  o 
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It  is  faithful  performance  of  the 
little  duties  of  life  that  form  thy  1 
noble  character,  which  is  more  to; 
be  desired  than    all  the  wealth 
of  the  world.    The  granite  shaft 
that  stands  in    stately  beauty  is 
formed  of  little  particles  of  mat- 
ter, united  together  in  one  endur-' 
ing  mass, — aril  monument  fox  he- 
romvirtue^mi d  end u ri ng  constan- 
.  .    H-e,  ;aM'd.he  alone'.' is  a  true ! 
horn  who  goes  -forward  and  dis- 
charges hit;  duties  to  his  God  and 
••his  feilownien  because  so  comman- 
ded by    one    who  cannot  err. — 
Baltimore  Presbyterian.-  *  '  

When- we  read  we  fancy  we  could  be 
martyrs;'  when  we  come'  to'  act,  we  can- 
not bear  a  provoking  Word, — Hanmah  , 

—   :^  .  J 


Little  by  Little. — If  you  are  gaining  a 
ilittle  every  day,  be  contented.  Are  your 
.expenses  less  than  your  income,  so  that, 
though  it  be  little,  you  are  yet  constantly 
accumulating  and  growing  richer  and  rich- 
er every  day  ?  Be  contented ;  so  far  as 
con  erns  money,  you  are  doing  well. 

Are  you  gaining  knowledge  every  day  ? 
Though  it  be  little  by  little,  tae  aggregate 
accumulation,  where  no  day  is  permitted  to 
pa=s  wit  out  adding  something  to  the  stock, 
will  be  surprising  to  yourself. 

Solomon  did  not  become  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world  in  a  minute.  Little  by  little 
— never  omitting  to  learn  something  even 
for  a  single  day — always  reading,  always 
studying  a  little  between  the  time  of  rising 
in  the  morning  and  lying  down  at  night ; 
this  is  the  way  to  accumulate  a  full  store- 
house of  knowledge. 

"  Finally,  are  you  daily  improving  in  char- 
acter? Be  not  discouraged  because  it  is 
little  by  little.  The  best  men  fall  short  of 
what  they  would  wish  to  be.  It  is  some- 
thing, it  is  much,  if  you  keep  good  resolu- 
tions better  to-day  than  you  did  yesterday, 
.tetter  this  week  than  you  did  last,  better 
this  year  than  you  did  last  year.  Strive  to  be 
perfect;  but  do  not  become  down-hearted 
as  long  as  you  are  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  high  standard  at  which  you 
aim. 

Little  by  little,  fortunes  are  accumulated; 
Ilittle  by  little,  knowledge  is  gained;  little 
jby  little,  character  and  reputation  are 
achieved. 

THE  LAST  SHALL  BE  FIRST. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  the  following, 
as  a  "dona  fide  sermon"  by  the  Rev.  Tlato 
Johnson : 

"  Brudders,  de  lub  of  de  Lord  am  a  won- 
derful ting.  Nobody  would  tink  dat  a  poor 
ole  darkey's  life  was  wuff  much  ennyhow  ; 
but  de  Scripter  says  de  fust  shall  be  last, 
and  vice  versy,  and  dat  is  de  chief  hold  we 
hab ;  for  I  'elude  from  dat  sayin'  dat  de 
cullud  pusson,  wot  shines  boots  and  charge 
only  de  reg'lar  price,  has  a  tol'ble  show  for 
de  next  world,  though  he  hain't  much  ob  a 
chance  here. 

From  a  'ligious  p'int  ob  view,  it's  just  as 
'portant  to  shine  boots  as  well  as  run  a 
first-class  saw  mill.  De  Lord,  he  nebber 
axes  you  wat  you  been  doin',  but  how  you 
been  doin'  it?  an'  when  you  get  to  de 
judgment  day,  some  of  you  poor  washer- 
women who  wasn't  mean  'bout  de  starch, 
but  put  plenty  ob  it  in  clothes,  will  be 
a-flutterin'  ob  ycur  wings  in  Paradise, 
while  de  white  man  wat  made  yer  wait  fur 
yer  munny,  will  be  a-lookin'  for  a  shady 
spot  an'  a-wishin'  he  had  a  bit  ob  ice. 

You  know  what  I'se  tinkin'just  at  dis 
time  ?  I'se  tinkin'  dat  some  of  dese  white 
folk  what  'magines  dey'll  have  a  fedder  bed 
in  de  next  world,  an'  free  or  four  angels  to 
keep  de  flies  off,  will  fin'  when  dey's  lookin' 
'round  fur  dere  reserved  seat  in  glory  dat 
dey's  got  a  cinder  in  dere  eye  an'  can't  see 
it.  How'll  you  feel,  white  man,  when  you 
fin'  yo'self  'mongst  a  big  crowd  ob  ©nary 
folks  way  up  in  de  family  circle,  while  some 
poor  darkey,  who  done  your  cho'es  like  an 
honest  man,  is  'ducted  by  de  hebbenly  ush- 
ers to  an  orkestra  seat,  right  down  clus  to 
de  music  ? 

An'  how'll  you  feel,  brudder,  when  dose 
angels  say  to  you,  "Tain't  no  matter  what 
color  you  be,  your  name's  been  called,  an' 
we's  d'rected  to  show  you  a  seat  on  de 
platform  ?"  Yer  ole  black  faces  '11  shine  like 
de  moon,  an'  you'll  feel  like  strikin'  out  wid 
a  dubble  shuffle  right  on  de  golden  pave- 
ment. 'Member  all  ob  you,  dat  it  ain't  de 
pocket  book,  nor  de  color,  but  de  shape  ob 
de  soul,  wot  gibs  you  a  right  to  a  front  seat 
up  yander. 

A  big  head  is  no  more  evidence  »f  brains 
than  a  paper  coilar  is  of  a  shirt. 


THE  TWILIGHT  OF  LIFE. 

When  the  sun  is  high 

In  a  fair  open  sky, 
And  life  is  astir  and  roaming  ; 

When  the  heart  is  young. 

And  the  pulses  are  strong, 
What  thought  of  the  twilight,  the  gloaming  ? 

When  the  sun  looks  down, 

With  a  gathering  frown, 
On  lingering,  doubtful  roaming, 

Then  the  sweet  thoughts  come 

Of  the  haven  and  home, 
And  we  long  for  the  twilight,  the  gloaming. 

When  the  day  is  done, 

And  the  shadows  begun, 
We  weiry  of  toil  and  roaming; 

When  the  tide  is  low 

And  unbent  is  the  bow, 
We  rest  in  the  twilight,  the  gloaming. 

Oh,  beautiful  rest, 

The  reward  of  the  blest, 
From  the  weary,  weary  roaming; 

When  the  silver  light 

From  the  gathering  night 
Comes  into  the  twilight,  the  gloaming. 

On  the  other  shore, 

When  our  cares  are  all  o'er 
And  there's  no  more  thought  of  roaming, 

There's  the  angel  band 

On  the  border  land, 
Just  out  of  the  twilight,  the  gloaming. 

M.R.S. 

Absent  *Minded\ess. — The  Oil  City 
Derrick  says  :  An  Oil  City  Irishman,  hav- 
ing signed  the  pledge,  was  charged  soon 
afterward  with  having  drank.  '•  Twas  me 
absent  mindedness,"  said  Pat,  "an'  a  habit 
I  have  of  talkin'  wid  meself.  I  said  to  me- 
self,  sez  I,  'Pat,  coom  in  an'  have  a  dhrink.' 
'No,  zer,'  sez  I,  'I've sworn  off.'  'Thin  I'll 
dhrink  alone,'  sez  I  to  rr.eself.  'An'  I'll 
wait  for  yez  outside,'  sez  I.  An'  when  me- 
self cum  out,  faith  an'  he  was  dhrunk." 

A  bashful  young  min  could  defer  the 
momentous  question  no  longer,  so  he  stam- 
mered:  "Martha,  I — I — do  you — must 
hive — are  you  aware  that  the  good  book 
says — er,  says  that  it  is  not  g-g-good  that 
m-man  should  be  alone  ?''  '-Then  hadn't 
you  better  run  home  to  your  mother  ?" 
Martha  coolly  suggested. 

NOBODY. 

''Nobody  l/oke  it!    It  crack  cc'  itself 

It  was  clear  'way  upon  the  :  jppest  btelf. 

1— perhaps  the  kit! v  -  at  knows!" 

hMTS  poor  little  Xed, 

Willi  his  cars  as  red 
As  the  heart  of  a  damask  rose. 

"  Nobody  lost  it  I    I  carefully 

Put  my  cap  jus;  where  it  ought  to  be, 

I.N  o,  tisn't  ahind  the  door.) 

And  it  went  and  hid, 

Why  >f  course  it  did,  ^ 
Fur  I've  hunted  an  hour  or  more. 

''Nobody  tore  it !    Von  know  things  will 
lear  if  you're  sitting  just  stock  stone  --ill! 
I  was  just  jumping  over  the  fence— 

'I  here's  some  spikes  on  top, 

And  yoti  have  to  drop 
Kefurc  you  can  half  commence." 

N-.brdy  !  wicked  Sir  Nobody  • 

I  laying  such  tricks  on  my  children  three  ! 

li  1  out  set  eyes  on  you. 

You  should  find  what  you've  lost. 

JJut  that,  to  my  cost, 
I  never  am  like  to  do  ! 

—October  Wide  Auake. 


The  Two  Gates. 


A  pilgrim  once  (so  runs  an  ancient  tale), 
Old,  worn,  and  spent,  crept  down  a  shad- 
owed vale; 
On  either  band  rose  monnta'ns  blaak.  and 
high; 

Chill  was  the  gusty  air,  and  dark  the  sky; 
The  path  was  rugged,  and  his  feet  were 
bare; 

His  faded  cheek  was  seamed  by  pair,  and 
care; 

His  heavy  eyes  upou  the  ground  were 
cast, 

And  every  step  ssemed  feebler  than  the 
last. 

The  valley  ended  where  a  naked  rock  • 
Rose  sheer  from  earth  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
mock 

The  pilgrim  who  had  crept  that  toilsome 
way; 

But  whiie  his  dim  and  weary  eyes  essay 
To  find  an  outlet,  in  the  mountain  side 
A  pouderous  sculptured  brazen  door  he 
spied, 

And  tctieriug  toward  it  with  fAst-failing 
br'-a'h, 

Above   th»   pcrtil  read,  "The  Gate  of 
Deaih." 

He  could  not  st^y  his  fee1,  that  If  d  therf  to; 
It  yielded  to  Lis    touch,  rnd  passing 
through, 

H«  came  into  a  world  a!l  bright  and  fair; 
Blue  were  the  heavens,  and  balmy  was  the 
air; 

And,  lo !  the  blood  of  youth  was  in  his 
v*ins, 

And  he  was  clad  in  robes  that  held  no 
stains 

Of  his  long   pilgrimage.     Amazed,  he 
turned: 

Behold  !  a  golden  door  bahmd  him  burned 
In  that  fair  sunlieht,  and  his  wondering 
eyes. 

Now  lustreful  and  cloar  as  tbos«  new  ikies. 
Free  from  the  mists  of  age,  of  care  and 
strW'e, 

Above   the  portal  read,   '"The  Gate  of 
Life." 

— S.  S  Conant,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
December. 

t       ■■.  >  LEE. 
God  blsjis  our  peerless  warrior! 

The  Chieftain  true  and  tried. 
Whose  hrinor's  stainless  as  tlfe  steel 

That  glis'ens  at  h's  side,  \ 
Who=e  name  s'one'fi  Is  countless  hearts 
,  With  patriotic  pride. 

The  victor  of  an  hundred  fielJs, 
i.    Not  ns  in  olden  time, 
When  c  inquest  urged  its  crimson  path 

Thro'  carnage,  and  thro'  crime} 
But  in  a  war  that  freemen  wage 

For  every  right  sublime. 

■Around  him  throng  thefcirless'onesi 
Wh'ose  breist  a  bill  mask  stand, 

'Tw  ist  fierce,  hut  dastard  f  -cman,  and 
The  aiiai-s  oi  oar  l  .wu. 

Their  proudest  hope  to  fight  and  fall. 
Aye,  die  at  his  command  !j 

When  time  shall  turn  the  dreadful  page 

His  trembling- fingers  trace, 
And  havoc,  satiate  with  gcre, 

Has  run  his  bloody  ruce, 
And' peace  shall  ?eek  with  eager  hands 

His  footsteps  to  efface; 

Then  shall  a  grateful  country  'round 

Thy' brow  fur  L*:.-«ds  twine, 
Thy  nime  her  proudest  boast  shall  be, 

Thy  home  her  dearest  shrine, 
Arid  brightest  on  her  mopumanfs 

TLv  deaihless  deeln  sbVil  shine. 

There  is  nothing  that  binds  heart 
to  heart  so  quickly  and  safely  as  to 
trust  and  be  trusted. 


OLD  LETTERS. 


T  am  sitting  alone  by  the  desolate  hearth- 
stone, 

Reading  their  lettei-3  while  memories 
flow, 

Stirring  my  heart  to  its  uttermost  fountain, 
Like  echoea  of  heartstrings  that  broke 
long  ago.  . 

I  am  keeping  thein  all  for  the  sake  of  my 
darlings,  ...  f, 

Loved  ones  and  lest  ones',  they  number 
bat  severs ; 

Two  who  are  sorrowing,  one  who  is  wan- 
dering. 

Four  who  have  passed  through  the  por- 
tals of  Heaven. 

Here  is  a  letter  all  postmarked  and  black- 
ened— 

Jammie  was  coming  from  over  the  sea ; 
Idolized  Jammie,  our  blithe  brother  Jam- 
mie, 

Coming  to  home  land,  to  mother  and  me. 

Here  is  another  for  Jammie's  pet  sister, 

Some  pitying  stranger  had  written  to  me, 
Jammie  was  sleeping— our  Jammie  .was 
sleeping 

Under  the  beautiful,  sorrowful  sea. 

Here  is  a  missive  from  Bertha  our  beauty, 
Bertha  who  wedded  the  heir  of  the 
Grange ; 

She  is  a  lady  in  satin  and  diamonds — 
Beautiful  Bertha,  but  altered  and  strange. 

Stdl  for  the  sake  of  the  winsome,  wee  sister, 

Lear  little  Bertha,  so  gentle  and  fair, 
I  am  keeping  this  record  of  Bertha's  first 
(■orrow, 

Bertha's  affection  and  Bertha's  despair. 

I  see  her  sometimes  in  the  pride  of  her 
grandeur, 

Haughty  and  stately  and  cold  as  the 
snow ; 

And  pity  the  child  for  the  mask  she  is 
wearing, 

And  sigh  for  the  heart  lying  broken  be- 
low, p 

It  seems  like  a  dream  that  the  fair  jeweled 
fingers 

In  bitterness  traced  the  few  lines  that  I 
read  i 

"  Come  to  me,  sister — I  seem  to  be  dying, 
I  loved  him,  I  lost  him,  I  would  I  were 
dead." 

This  in  its  envelope,  war-worn  and  tat- 
tered, 

Is  a  letter  from  Father  to  her  he  loved 
best ; 

Father  who  died  on  the  red  field  of  battle, 
With  liberty's  blood  flowing  out  from 
his  breast. 

Glad  was  the  hour  when  the  proud  shout 
of  victory 

Swelled  at  the  nation's  high  heart  like  a 
flood ; 

But  costly  the  triumph,  ah  !  dear  was  the 
victory, 

Bought  at  the  price  of  my  father's  best 
blood. 

Here  s  a  tear-stained  farewell  from  Lula, 
Lula,  who  would  be  an  actress,  she  said ; 
Silver-voiced  Lula,  who  flitted  with  sum- 
mer- 
Where  is  she?  where  is  she?  living  or 
dead? 

Never  a  word  from  the  wilful  young  rover, 
The  joy  or  the  grief  of  her  fate  is  untold  ; 
But  the  bitterest  drop  in  my  cup  is  for 
Lula, 

Lula  the  darling,  lost  lamb  of  the  fold. 

Under  the  turf  daisy  starred,  and  fresh 
spring  ivy 
My  dearest  has  folded  her  hands  on  her 
breast ; 

They  wanted  new  angels  to  praise  Him  in 
Heaven, 

And  mother,  dear  mother,  was  called 
with  the  rest. 


Ah  !  but  I  missed  her  through  long  nights 
ofanguisn, 
Choking  with  sobs  I  could  not  repress  ; 
While  the  fair  golden  head  of  poor  mother- 
ltr*s  Lily 

Nestled  to  sorrowful  sleep  en  my  breast. 

Here  is  the  message  that  Lily  was  dying, 
Mother's  sweet  baby,  I  reared  as  my 
own  ; 

Seventeen  summers  the  angels  had  lent 
her, 

Then  Lily,  the  bride  of  a  twelvemonth, 
had  flown. 

I  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  I  kissed  her 
dear  baby, 
Lily's  fair  baby,  and  robed  them  in 
white; 

And  the  fair  golden  head  that  once  slept  on 
my  bosom, 
Sleeps  on  a  drearier  pillow  to-night. 

I  am  keeping  this  one  for  the  sake  of  my 

love, 

The  loving  and  loved  of  my  life's  perished 
May  ; 

And  here  is  the  ringlet  whose  gold  matched 
my  tresses, 
Fre  trouble  and  time  changed  the  golden 
to  gray. 

Something  about  it— a  thought  of  caresses, 
A  waft  of  the  perfume  he  fancied  the 
best, 

Touches  the  spring  of  a  grief  unforgotten, 
And  gushes  of  feeling  are  choking  my 
breast. 

Ah!  me,  when  the  sad  tears  of  memory 
are  flowing 
In  sorrowful  retrospect  over  the  past; 
What  trifles  they  seem  that  have  made  up 
the  measure 
Of  anger  that  sunders  our  hearts  to  the 
lait. 

A  word  lightly  spoken— a  ring  and  a-ring- 
let, 

Sent  back  to  the  heart  that  could  prize  [ 
them  no  more ; 
And  the  fate  of  two  proud  loving  hearts 
has  been  written, 

And  life's  lonely  problem  is— how  to  en- 
dure. 

Pshaw  !  This  is  madness ;  I  thought  I  was 
braver ; 

I  w  ho  am  gray-haired^and  wrinkled  and 
old; 

I  am°scarcely  aa  brave  as  my  poor  little 
Bertha, 

Who  trampled  her  sorrow,and  wedded 
for  gold. 

Poor  ringl6t !  poor  letters !  good-bye  lonely 
pledges, 

That  torture  my  soul  with  such  helpless 
regrets ; 

For  never  again  will  I  gaze  on  the  pages 
Where  the  love  and  the  hope  of  a  life- 
time are  set. 

Where  is  the  ribbon?  there!  tie  up  the 
letters; 

Sorrowful  record  of  a  home  scattered 
band ; 

'Tis  lonely  without  them,  I  weary  of  wait-  < 
ing  ' 
To  clasp  them  again  in  a  "happier  land." 

I  was  the  first-born,  their  comfort,  their ! 
darling, 

I  am  the  last  and  the  loneliest  now  ; 
Waiting  to  go  when  the  Father  shall  eall 

me — 

The  last  leaf  of  autumn  hangs  still  on  the 
bough. 

Men  move  on,  as  it  were,  arm  in  arm  in 
crowds,  and  are  drawn  defwnwards  or  up- 
wards in  innumerable  companies.  Things 
are  so  ordered  in  the  divine  plan,  that  we 
are  certain  to  do  either  good  or  harm  one  to 
another.  We  draw  and  are  drawn,  by  one 
another,  either  to  heaven  or  hell. 


THE  HABIT  OF  SELF  CON- 
TROL. 

Jf  ihere.is  one  habit  which,  above 
ill  others,  is  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  that  of  self-control.  In 
fact,  it  includes  so  much  that  is  of 
value  and  importance  in  life  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  that,  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  power,  does  the  man  ob- 
tain his  manhood  and  the  woman 
her  womanhood.    The  ability  to 
identify  self  with  the  highest  parts' 
of  our  nature,  and  bring  all  the  low- 
er parts  into  subjection,  or  rather' 
to  draw  them  all  upward  into  har- 
mony with  the  best  that  we  -know, 
is  the  one  central  power  which  sup- 
plies vitality  to  all  ihe  rest.  How 
to  develop  this  in  the  child  may  well 
absorb  the  energy  of  every  parent ; 
how  to  cultivate  it  in  himself  may 
well  employ  the  wisdom  and  enthu 
siasm  of  every  youth.    Yet  it  is  no 
mysterious  or  complicated  path  that 
leads  to  this  goal.    The  habit  of 
self-control  is  but  the  accumulation 
of  continued  acts  of  self:denial  for 
a  worthy  object;  it  is  but  the  re: 
peated  authority  of  the  reason  over 
the  impulses,  of  the  judgment  over 
the  inclinations,   of  the   sense  pf 
duty  over  the  desires.    He  who  has 
acquired  this  habit,  who  can  govern 
himself  intelligently,  without"  pain- 
ful effort,  and  without  any  fear  of 
revolt  from  his  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, has  within  him  the  source  of 
all  real  power  and  of  all  true  hap- 
piness.     The  force    and  energy 
which  he  has  put  forth  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  is  not  exhausted, 
nor  even  diminished  ,•   on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  increased  by  use,  and 
has  become  stronger  and  keener  by 
exercise  ;  and,  although   it  has  al- 
ready completed  its   work  in  the 
past;  it  is  still  his  well-tried,  true, 
and  powerful  weapon  for  future 
conflicts  in  higher  regions. 


A  fellow  wrote  to  a  down-town 
store   as    follows  :  "Dere  sur :  if 
3'ew  hev  gat  a  Look  called  Da.fr 
on  a  bridge,  please 


iel  Webster 
send  me   a  coppy 
express  c.  o.  d 
ter-morrer  if  I  kin,   cause  my 
spelin  tecber  says  i  orter  Lev  it." 


by  Pyser's 
■i  want  to  git  it 


The  Legend  of  Easter  Eggg. 

BY  FITZ  JiM   S  O'BRIEN. 

The  following  beautiful  po^ra  of  the 
"Leg  nd  of  Easter  E.*gs"  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  ;o  the  occa-ion,  aud  will  be 
read  with  more  interest  than  mere  descrip- 
ti  ma  of  idle  c  ustoms: 
"Dearf  st  papa,"  ssid  my  boy  to  me, 
:  As  he  merriiy  climbed  on  his  father's  knee, 
"Why  are  those  eggs  th*t  you  see  me  hold 
(  olored  i-o  finely  with  blue  and  gold? 
And  what  is  the  beautiful  bird  that  lays 
Such  beautiful  eggs  on  Easter  days?" 

"You  have  heard,  my  boy,  of  the  man  who 
died, 

downed  with  keen  thorns  and  erucifitd; 
And  how  Joseph,  the  wealthy— «\  horn  God 
reward — 

Oared  f  r  the  corpse  of  his  martyred  Lord, 
And  piously  lonubed  it  within- the  rock, 
And  closed  the  gate  with  a  mighty  block. 

1  STow,  close  by  the  tomb  a  fair  tree  grew, 
With  pendulous  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
blue; 

And  deep  in  the  green  tree's  shadowy 
breast 

A  beautiful  singiag  bird  sat  on  her  nest, 
hieh  was  bordered  mith  mosses  like 
malachite 
And  held  four  eggs  of  an  ivory  white. 

'  "Now,  when  the  bird  from  her  dim  recess 
Beheld  the  Lord  in  his  burial  dress, 
And  locked  on  the  heavenly  face  so  pale, 
And  the  dear  feet  pierced  with  the  cruel 
nail, 

Her  heart  nigh  broke  with  a  sudden  pang, 
ADd  out  of  the  depth  of  her  sorrow  she 
sang. 

"All  night  long  1  ill  the  morn  was  up, 
She  sat  and  sang  in  her  moss-.wreathed  cup, 
A  song  of  sorrow  so  wild  and  shrill 
As  the  homeless  wind  when  it  roans  the 
hill; 

So  full  of  tears,  so  fond  and  long, 
That  the  grief  of  the  world  seemed  turned 
to  song. 

"But  soon  there  came  through  the  weeping 
night 

A  glistening  angel  clothed  in  white; 
And  he  rolled  the  stone  of  the  tomb  away, 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  heaveus  and  the 
earth  lay, 

And  Christ  arose  in  .he  cavern's  gloom, 
And  in  living  lustre  came  from  the  tomb, 

"Now  the  bird  that  sat  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree 

Behold  the  celestial  mystery. 
Aud  its  heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  de- 
light. 

And  it  poured  a  song  on  the  throbbing 
night, 

Notes,  climbing  notes,  stillhigber.  higher, 
Th<  y  shoot  to  heaven  like  sparks  of  hi  e. 

"When  the  glittering  white-robed  angel 
heard 

The  sorrowing  song  oi  that  grieving  bird,* 
And  heard  the  following  chant  of  mirth 
'ihat  hailed  Christ  risen  from  the  earth, 
He  said:  Sweet  bird,  be  forever  blest; 
Thyself;  thy  eggs,  and  thy  moss-wreathed 
nest. 

"And  ever,  my  child,  since  that  blessed 
night, 

Where  death  bowed  down  to  the  Lord  of 
light, 

The  eggs  of  that  sweet  bird  changed  their 
hue, 

An  I  burn  with  red,  and  gold  and  blue; 
Reminding  mankind  in  their  simply  way, 
Of  the  holy  marvel  of  Easter  Day." 

LIFE. 

Only  a  little  waiting-time  thi  side  the  sea. 
Toying  with  crystal  pebbles  on  its  shore; 

Watching  thebeacon  light  of  Heaven's  eternity 
Lighting  the  way  of  lire's  uneven  floor. 

Only  a  little  waiting-time  t  his  side  the  sea, 
Watching  the  current  in  life's  changing  tide. 

Waitini*the  boatman,  and  then  to  be, 
X«"<led  at  last  upon  the  other  side :  ' 


The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were: 
1.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt.  2.  The 
Pharos  for  lighthouse)  of  Alexandria.  3. 
The  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon. 4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  in  Ephe- 
sus.  5.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Oiympus. 
6.  The  mausoleum  of  Artemisia.  7.  The 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Graves  of  the  Presidents. 


ONLY  A  BOY. 





[American  Register.] 

Washington's  remains  were  deposited 
in  their  present  resting  place,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Va.,  in  1837. 

Beneath  the  Unitarian  church,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  may  be  found  the  remains  of  John 
Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  second 
and  sixth  Presidents  respectively. 

Jefferson  lies  buried  in  a  thick  growth 
of  woods  to  the  right  of  a  road  leading 
from  Charlottesville,  Va.,  to  Monticello. 

Madison's  grave  is'  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  level  field  at  Montpelier,  Va.  The 
region  around  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty. 

Monroe  is  buried  on  a  beautiful  site  in 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gen.  Jackson  is  buried  at  the  Her- 
mitage, his  famous  house,  on  the  Lebanon 
pike,  eleven  miles  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Van  Buren  sleeps  in  the  little  village 
cemetery  of  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y. 

Harrison's  grave  is  situated  at  North 
Bend,  Ind  ,  a  few  yards  from  the  track  of 
the  I.,  C.  and  L.  R.  R.,  where  it  enters 
the  tunnel.  No  monument  or  inscription 
tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  hero  of 
Tippecanoe. 

John  Tyler's  grave,  in  Hollywood  Cem- 
etery, Richmond,  Va.,  is  also  unmarked, 
save  by  a  juniper  and  two  magnolia  trees. 

The  remains  of  the  eleventh  President, 
James  K.  Polk,  lie  buried  in  a  beautiful 
spot  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Union 
streets,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  remains  of  Zachary  Taylor,  after 
three  removals,  repose  now  in  a  public 
spot  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  where  they  are  in  company  with 
many  illustrious  dead. 

Millard  Fillmore,  the  second  accidental 
President,  lies  buried  in  a  beautiful  site  in 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Pierce  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  company  with  the 
founders  of  Concord. 

Buchanan  lies  buried  in  an  attractive 
spot  in  Woodward  Hill  Cemetery,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cones- 
toga. 

Lincoln  is  buried  at  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery, Springfield,  111.,  and  his  resting  place 
is  marked  by  probably  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  memorials  in  the  United  States. 

The  grave  of  Johnson,  the  third  acci- 
dental President,  is  at  Greenville,  Tenn., 
and  is  marked  by  a  fine  granite  arch. 

General  Garfield's  remains  are  interred 
on  a  slope  of  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleve- 
land, overlooking  Lake  Erie,  and  sub- 
scriptions have  already  been  started  for  the 
erection  of  a  fitting  monument  to  his 
memory. 


I  am  only  a  bay,  with  a  heart  light  and  free  ; 
I  am  brimming  with  mischief  and  frolic  and  glee; 
I  dance  wich  delight,  and  whistle  and  sing, 
And  you  think  such  a  boy  never  cares  for  a  thing. 

But  boys  have  their  troubles,  though  jolly  they 
seem  ; 

Their  thoughts  can  go  further  than  most  people 
deem ; 

Their  hearts  are  as  open  to  sorrow  as  joy, 
And  each  has  his  feelings,  though  only  a  boy. 

Now,  oft  when  I've  worked  hard  piling  up  wood. 
Have  done  all  my  errands  and  tried  to  be  good, 
I  think  I  might  then  have  a  rest  or  a  play  ; 
But  how  shall  I  manage  ?    Can  any  one  say  ? 

If  I  start  for  a  stroll,  it  is,  "  Keep  off  the  street !" 
If  I  go  to  the  house,  it  is,  "  Mercy!  what  feet!" 
If  1  take  me  a  seat,  'tis,  "  Here  1  give  me  that 
chair  I" 

If  I  lounge  by  a  window,  'tis,     Don't  loiter  there." 

If  I  ask  a  few  questions,  'tis,  "Don't  bother  me !" 
Or  else,  "  Such  a  torment  I  never  did  see  !" 
I  am  scolded  or  cuffed  if  I  make  the  least  noise, 
Till  I  think  in  this  wide  world  there's  no  place  for 
boys. 

At  school  they  are  shocked  if  I  want  a  good  p'ay  ; 
At  home  or  in  church  I  am  so  in  the  Way  ; 
And  it's  hard,  for  I  don't  see  that  boys  are  to  blame, 
And  most  any  boy,  too,  will  say  just  the  same. 

Of  course  a  boy  can't  know  as  much  as  a  man ; 
But  we  try  to  do  right  just  as  hard  as  we  can. 
Have  patience,  dear  people,  though  oft  we  annoy, 
For  the  best  man  on  earth  once  was  only  a  boy. 

The  Brook. 

A  traveler,  journeying  to  a  goal, 

Came  by  chance  one  day  to  where 
A  brook  was  choked  with  stones  and 
dirt, 

An  I  all  around  it  waste  and  bare. 

Time  pressed,  the  goal  was  far.  He 
stooped 

And  cleared  the  rubbish  there  away; 
Then  went  his  road,  but  left  behind 
A  living  mirror  of  God's  day 

The  water  laughed*  and  leaped  for  joy, 
Then  ran  along  the  barren  waste, 

And  carried  to  a  fainting  flower 
The  clear,  bright  drops  it  longed  to 
taste 

Then  on  to  where  a  wounded  bird 
Craved  one  last  drink  before  it  died. 

It  heard  a  sound,  and  looking,  saw 
The  water  running  at  its  side. 

A  thousand  years  have  passed, and  Btill 
The  brook  runs  on  and  carries  cheer 

,To  weary  hearts  that  otherwise 

Might  find  their  lives  more  hard  to 
bear. 

But  when  they  praise  (they  do  some- 
time) 

And  bless  it  for  the  help  it  gives, 
It  murmurs  low  the  ttaveler's  name, 
And  bids  them  thank   him  that  it 
lives. 

0  travelers  on  life's  long,  rough  road  ! 

Time  presses — ye  have  far  to  go  : 
Yet  pause  sometimes  by  some  choked 
brook 

And  teach  its  waters  how  to  flow. 

Nor  deem  the  moments  wasted  thus. 
While  earth  shall  last  the  deed  shall 

«;  '  tjcJ(?fl^*   '--At  bat  norMrfc  ,.r 
And  lives  ve  never  knew  shall  feel 

The  blessing  that  ye  paused  to  give. 


GONE  BEFORE. 


There's  a  beautiful  face  iu  the  silent  sir, 

Which  follows  me  ever  and  near, 
With  smiling  eyes  and  amber  bair, 
"With   voiceless  lips,   yet  with  breath  of 
prayer. 

That  I  iVeMjin  cannot  bear. 

The  dimple  hand  ami  ringlet  of  gold 

Lie  low  in  a  marble  sleep; 
I  stretch  my  hand   for  a  clasp  ot  old, 
But  the  empty  air  is  strangely  cold, 

And  my  vigil  alone  I  keep. 


"CURFEW  MUST  MOT  KING  TO- 
RIGHT." 

England's  sun  was  setting  o'er  the  hills  so 
far  away, 

Filled  the  land  with  misty  beauty  at  the 

close  of  one  sad  day  ■ 
And  the  last  rays  kiss'd  the  forehead  of  a 

man  and  maiden  fair, — 
He  with  step  so  slow  and  weary,  she  with 

sunny  floating  air  ; 
He  with  bowed  head,  sad  and  thoughtful,  she 

with  lips  so  cold  and  white, 
Struggled  to  keep  back  the  murmur,  -'Curfew 

must  not  ring  to-night." 


It  was  o'er— the  bell  ceased  swaying,  and  the 

maiden  stepped  once  more 
Firmly  on  the  damp  old  ladder,  where  for 

hundred  years  before, 
Human  toot  had  not  been  planted  ;  and  what ! 

she  this  night  had  done, 
Should  be  told  long  ages  after,— as  the  rays 

of  setting  sun 
Light  the  sky  with  mellow  beautv.  aged  rises 

with  heads  of  white 
Tell  the  children  why  the  Curfew  did  not 

ring  that  one  sad  night. 

O'er  the  distant  hills  came  Cromwell ;  Bessie 
saw  him,  and  her  brow. 

Lately  white  with  sickening  horror,  glows 
with  sudden  beauty  now  ; 

At  his  feet  she  told  her  story  f  showed  her 
hands  all  bruised  and  torn, 

And  her  sweet  young  face  so  haggard,  with  a 
look  so  sad  and  worn, 

Touched  his  heart  with  sudden  pity,— lit  his 
eyes  with  misty  light ; 

"Go,  your  lover  lives,"  cried  Cromwell;  "Cur- 
few shall  not  ring  to-night." 


THE  OLD  SHIP. 


"The  ship  is  old,"  he  said,  "but  she  and  I 
Have  sailed  for  many  a  year  the  restless 
deep, 

Making  our  stormy  story  on  the  deep ; 
In  doubtful  ways,  where  streaming  clouds 

hung  nigh ; 
In  pi  rilous  ways,  where  oft  with  wof nl  cry 
We've  heard  the  drowning  sink  to  then- 
last  sleep. 

"  I  think  we  shall  not  part ;  in  calm  or  gale 
She  has  not  failed  us  once  through  weary 

years ; 

She's  known  my  hand  upon  her  helm  for 
years. 

Some  day,  when  great  winds  blow  and  tem- 
pests wail, 

While  every  man  stands  at  his  post,  we'll 
sail 

!     Unto  that  sea  whence  no  man  ever  steers." 

|  The  words  rang  in  my  heart ;  and  sleeping 
so, 

I  said  unto  the  ship,  "  In  wild  woods  green 
Thy  mates  in  freest  life  are  strong  and 
green ; 

Their  branches  in  the  woods  to  fresh  winds 
blow, 

And  at  their  roots  the  sweet  wild  blossoms 
grow ; 

In  thefarforest  thou  had  it  happier  been." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  the  tossing  ship  replied. 
"Though  daily  winds  and  storms  I  have 
withstood, 

Though  oft  the  battle's  stotm  I  have  with- 
stood, 

Mind  of  man's  mind,  together  we've  defied 
The  cannon's  rage,  the  tempest's  wind  and 
title. 

Grander  such  life  than  blowing  in  the 
wood. 

"The  forest  trees  shall  find  a  slow  decay. 
I  shall  go  down  at  once  :  the  mighty  deep 
Shall  find  me  room  below  her  lowest  deep; 
I  and  the  noble  hearts  I  bear,  some  day, 
Doing  our  very  best,  shall  pass  away, 
And  men  in  honor  shall  our  memory  keep. ' ' 

The  dream  was  but  a  parable.    Dear  Heart, 
The  sternest  duty  is  the  sweetest  rest ; 
The  constant  duty  is  the  surest  rest : 
Be  glad  if  storm  and  struggle  are  thy  part : 
If  Death  should  walk  with  Duty,  do  not 
start. 

Called  from  thy  work !  Ah,  surely  that  is 
best ! 


There's  a  sinle«s  brow  with  a  radiant  erown 

And  a  cross  laid  down  in  the  dust; 
There's  a  smile  where  never  asbade  ootnos 
now, 

And  tears  no  more  from  (hose  dear  eyes 
ilow, 

.So  sweet  i:>  their  innocent  trust. 

Ah,  well!  and  su^nmer  is  come  again, 

SingineMipr  same  old  songs; 
But  oh!  it  sounds  like  a  rob  of  pain, 
As  it  floats  in  the  sunshine  and  rain, 

O'er  the  hearts   of  the  world's  great 
throng. 

Thero's  n  beautiful  region  above  the  skies, 

And  I  long  to  reach    its  shore, 
For  I  know  I  shall  find  my  treasure  there, 
The  laughing  eyes  and  amber  hair, 
Or  the  loved  one  gone  before. 


A  SOUTHERN  WAR  STOIlY. 


THE  REMARKABLE  FATE  OF  FOUR  B0Y8 
WHOSE  LIVES  RAN  TOGETHER. 
[From  the  Co'.uoibia  (S.  C.)  Register.] 
Iu  1853  four  gentlemen  entered  their  sons 
at  boardiDg  school  at  Cokesbury,  S.  C.  They 
had  been  for  years  intimate  friends  and 
clergymen  in  the  Methodist  church.  These 
boys  remaiuod  at  this  school,  room  mates 
and  class-mates,  and  entered  Wofford  Col- 
lege, standing  relatively  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  iu  a  large  class.  They  remained  at 
this  institution  four  years,  were  room-mates 
all  the  time,  graduating  relatively 
first,  secoud,  third  and  fourth.  They 
then  entered  a  law  office  at  Spar- 
tanburg and  studied  law  under  the  same 
chancell  r.  The  war  broke  out,  and  at 
the  call  for  troops  they  all  entered  Jenkins' 
re'einient  from  South  Carolina  and  were 


messmates  in  tho  same  company.  Being 
near  the- same  height  they  stood  together  as 
comrades  in  battle  iu  this  regiment.  At  the 
secoud  battle  of  Manassas,  August,  18G4,  a 
shell  from  the  enemy's  batteries  fell  in  the 
ranks  of  this  company,  and  killed  these  four 
boys  and  none  other  in  the  compauy.  They  j 
are  buried  on  the  same  battle  field  and  sleep ! 
together  in  the  same  grave.  Their  names 
were  Capers,  McSwain,  Smith  and  Duncan, 
and  they  were  tho  sons  of  Bishop  Capers, 
llev.  Drs.  McSwain  and  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Virgina, 
the  last  being  a  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan, 
of  Randolph  Macon  College.  The  grave  is 
marked  by  a  granite  cross  and  enclosed  with 
an  iron  railing. 


,  Quick,  the  actor,  being  asked  by  a 
l  ady  why  there  were  more  women 
lia  the  world  than  men,  replied,  "  it 
lis  in  conformity  with  the  other  ar-1 
irangements  of  miture-we  »iways,g 
|see  more  of  heaven  Until  ot  earth,  g 


Simple  honesty  of  purpose  in  a  man 
o-0es  a  leng.  way  in  life,  if  founded  on  a 
!  Just  estimate  of  himself  and  a  steady 
obedience  to  the  rule  lie  knows  and  feels 
to  be  right.  No  man  is  bound  to  be  rich 
or  great— no  nor  to  be  wise  :  but  every 
man  is  bound  to  be  honest- 


"Sexton,"  Bessie's  white  lips  faltered,  point- 
ing to  the  prison  old, 

With  its  walls  so  tall  and  gloom y,  walls  so 
dark  and  damp  and  cold. 

"I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  this  very 
night  to  die,  J 

At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew,  and  no  earthly 
help  is  nigh. 

Cromwell  will  not  come  till  sunset,"  and  her 
face  grew  strangely  white, 

And  she  spoke  iu  husky  whispers— "Curfew 
must  not  ring  to-night." 

"Bessie,"  calmly  spoke  the  sexton— every 

word  pierced  her  young  heart 
Like  a  thousand  gleaming  arrows— like 

deadly  poisoned  dart ; 
"Long,  long  years  IVe  rung  the  Curfew 

from  that  gloomy  shadowed  tower; 
♦  Every  evening  just  at  sunset,  it  has  told  the 

twilight  hour ; 
I  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  to  do  it  just 

and  right, 

Now  I'm  old,  I  will  not  miss  it :  girl,  the 
Curfew  must  ring  to-night !  "  ' 

Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stern 

and  white  her  thoughtful  brow, 
And  within  her  heart's  deep  centre,  Bessie 

made  a  solemn  vow; 
She  had  listened  while  the  judges  read, with- 
out a  tear  or  sigh, 
"At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew— Basil  Under- 
wood must  die."  * 
And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her 

eyes  grew  large  and  bright- 
One  low  murmur,  scarcely  spoken— "Curfew 
must  not  ring  to-night !  " 

She  with  light  step  bounded  forward,  sprang 

within  the  old  church  door, 
Left  the  old  man  coming  slowly,  paths  he'd 

trod  so  oft  before. 
Not  one  moment  paused  the  maiden,  but 

with  cheek  and  brow  aglow, 
Staggered  up  the  gloomy  tower,  where  the 

bell  swung  to  and  fro  ; 
Then  she  climbed  the  slimy  ladder,  dark, 

without  one  ray  of  light,  * 
Upward  still,  her  pale  lips  saying,  "Curfew 

shall  not  ring  to-night." 

She  has  reached  the  topmost  ladder,  o'er  her 

hangs  the  great  dark  bell, 
And  the  awful  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the 1 

pathway  down  to  hell ; 
See,  the  ponderous  tongue  is  swinging—  'tis 

the  hour  of  Curfew  now, — 
And  the  sight  has  chilled  her  bosom,  stopped 

her  breath  and  paled  her  brow. 
Shall  she  let  it  ring  ?   No,  never  !  her  eyes 

flash  with  sudden  light, 
And  she  springs  and  grasps  its  firmly— "Cur-! 

few  shall  not  ring  to-night  I  " 

Out  she  swung,  far  out,  the  city  seemed  a  tiny 

speck  below ; 
There  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  suspended,  as 

the  bell  swung  to  and  fro  ; 
And  the  half-deaf  sexton  ringing  (years  he 

had  not  heard  the  bell), 
And  he  thought  the  twilight  Curfew  rang 

young  Basil's  funeral  knell ; 
Still  the  maiden  clinging  firmly,  cheek  and  i 

brow  so  pale  and  white, 
Stilled  her  frightened  heart's  wild  beating— 

"CW/ew  shall  not  ring  to-night  !  " 


"  NO  SECT  IN  HEAVEN." 

[We  publish  the  following  produc- 
tion, handed  us  by  a  friend.  It  has 
been  very  extensively  published,  but 
probably  a  number  of  our  readers  have 
never  read  it.] 

Talking  of  sects  till  late  one  eve. 
Of  the  various  doctrines  the  saints  be- 
lieve, 

That  night  I  stood  in  a  troubled  dream 
By  the  side  of  a  darkly  flowing  stream, 
And  a  '"churchman''  down  to  the  river 
came, 

When  I  heard'a  strange  voice  call  his 
name, 

"Good  Father,  stop;  when  you  cross 
this  tide, 

You  must  leave  j'our  robe  on  the 

other  side.'' 
But  the  aged  father  did  not  mind, 
And  his  long  gown  floated  out  behind, 
As  down  to  the  stream  his  way  he 

look, 

His  pale  hands  clasping  a  gilt-edged 
book. 

"I'm  bound  for  heaven,  and  when  I 
am  there. 

I  shall  want  my  Book  of  Common 
Prayer; 

And  though  I  put  on  a  starry  crown, 
I  shall  feel  quite   lost  without  my 
gown." 

Then  lie  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  shining 
track, 

But  his  gown  was  heavy,  and  held 

him  back; 
And  the  poor  old  father  tried  in  vain 
j  A  single  step  in  the  flood  to  gain. 
I  saw  him  again  on  the  other  side, 
But  his  silk  gown  floated  on  the  tide; 
And  no  one  asked  in  that  blissful  spot 
Whether  he  belonged  to  'The  Church' 

or  not. 

Then  down  to  the  liver  a  Quaker 
strayed, 

His  dress  of  a  sober  hue  was  made; 
"My  coat  and  my  hat  must  be  all  of 
gray, 

I  can  not  go  any  other  way." 

Then  he  buttoned  his  coat  straight  up 

to  his  chin 
And  staidly,  solemnly  waded  in; 
An  1  his  broad-brimmed  hat  he  pulled 

down  tight 
Over  his  forehead  so  cold  and  white. 
But  a  strong  wind  carried  away  his 

hat; 

A  moment  he  silently  sighed  over  that 
And  then,  as  he  gazed  on  the  farther 
Bhore, 

The  coat  slipped  off,  and  was  seen  no 
more, 

As  he  entered  heaven  his  suit  of  gray 
Went  quietly  floating  away,  away; 
And  none  of  the  angels  questioned 
him 

About  the  width  of  his  beaver's  brim. 


Next  came  Dr.  Watts,  with  a  bundle 

of  psalms 
Tied  nicely  up  in  his  aged  arms,  , 
And  hymns  as  many — a  very  nice 

thing' — 

That  the  people  "all  round*'  might 
sing. 

But  I  thought  that  he  heaved  an  anx- 
ious sigh 

As  he  saw  that  the  river  ran  brood 
and  high, 

And  looked  rather  surprised,  as  one 
by  one 

The  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  waves 

went  down. 
And  after  him,  with  Lis  MBS., 
Came  Wesley,   the  pattern  of  all 

godliness; 
But  he  cried:  "Dear  me  what  shall  I 

do  ? 

The  water  has  soaked  them  through 

and  through  !'' 
And  there  on  the  river,  far  and  wide, 
Away  they  went  down  the  swollen 

tide; 

And  the  saint,   astonished,  passed 

through  alone 
-  Without  his  manuscripts,  up  to  the 
throne. 

When  gravely  walkiug,  two  saints  by 
name, 

Down  to  the  stream  together  came; 
But  as   they  stepped  to  the  river's 
brink, 

I  saw  one  saint  from  the  other  shrink 
"Sprinkled  or  plunge^,  may  I  ask 

you,  friend, 
How  you  attained  to  life's  great  end?" 
"Thus,  with  a  few  drops  on  my  brow." 
"But  I  have  been  dipped  as  you  see 

me  now, 

And  I  really  think  it  will  hardly  do. 
As  I'm  'close  communion,'  to  cross 
with  you; 

You  are  bound,  I  know,  to  the  realms 
of  bliss, 

But  you  must  go  that  way,  and  I'll 
go  this." 

Then  straightway  plunging  with  all 

his  might. 
Away  to  the  left,  his  friend  to  the 

right- 
Apart  they  went  from  the  world  of  sin, 
But  at  last  together  they  -  entered  in. 

And  now  when  the  river  was  rolling 
on, 

A  Presbyterian  Church  went  dawn; 
Of  women  there  seemed  an  unnumer- 

able  throng, 
But  the  men  I  could  count  as  they 

passed  along. 
And  concerning  the.  road  they  could 

never  agree, 
The  Old  or  New  way,  which  it  could 

be, 

Nor  ever  a  moment  paused  to  think 


That  both  would  lead  to  the  river's 
brink; 

And  a  sound  of  murmuring  long  and 
loud, 

Came  ever  up  from  the  moving  crowd, 
"You're  in  the  old  way,  and  I'm  in 
the  new, 

That  is  the  false  and  this  is  the  true; 
Or,  "I'm  in  the  old  way,  and  you're 

in  the  new, 
That  is  the  false  and  this  is  the  true." 
But  the  brethren   only  seemed  to 

speak, 

Modest  the  sisters  walked,  and  meek, 
And  if  ever  one  chanced  to  say 
What  troubles  she  met  with  on  the 
way, 

How  she  longed  to  pass  to  the  other 
side 

Nor  feard  to  cross  over  the  swelling 
tide, 

A  voice  arose  from  the  brethren  then; 
"Let  no  one  speak  but  the  holy  men;' 
For  have  ye  not  heard  the  words  of 
Paul : 

'Oh!  let  the  women  keep  silence  all?" 

I  watched  them  long  in  my  curious 
dream, 

Till  they  stood  by  the  borders  of  the 
stream 

Then  just  as  I  thought  the  two  ways 
met, 

But  all  the  brethren  were  talking  yet, 
And  would  talk  on,  till  the  heavenly 
tide 

Carried  them  over,  side  by  side; 
Side  by  side — for  the  way  was  one — 
The  toilsome  journey  of  life  was  done; 
And  all  who   in  Christ,  the  Saviour 
died, 

Came  out  alike  on  the  other  side. 
No  forms,  or  crosses,  or  books  had 
they, 

No  gowns  of  silk,  or  suits  of  gray, 
No  creeds  to  guide  them,  or  "MSS.," 
For  all  had  put  on  Christs  righteous- 
ness. 


Fable  on  Discontentment.—  | 
A  canary  and  a  gold-fish  had  their  | 
lot  thrown  together  in  the  sameg 
room.  One  hot  day  the  master  of  I 
che  house  heard  the  fish  complain-  | 
mg  of  his  dumb  condition,  and  en-  | 
vying  the  sweet  voice  of  his  com-|| 
uanion  overhead.  "Oh!  I  wish  Is] 
^ould  siug  as  sweetly  us  my  friend|| 
up  there!"  whilst  the  canary  wasH 
eyeing  the  inhabitant  of  ihe  gIobe.§| 
"How  cool  it  looks!  I  wish  myl 
iot  was  there  !"  "  So,  then,  it  siiaiiS 
be,"  said  the  muster,  and  forthwith^ 
placed  the  fish  in  the  nir  and  theS 
bird  in  the  wafer;  whereupon  theyif 
saw  their  folly,  and  repented  for^ 
their  discontent.  Of  which  the|| 
moral  is  sooner  drav/a  than  prac-y 
[deed — let  every  man  he  content  in|| 
the  state  in  which  Pro  vidence  haslg 
placed  him,  and  believe  that  it  is|f 
pest  fitted  for  him.  ti 


SHELLING  PEAS. 

Pink-sunbonnet  hanging  down 
O'er  a  fair  face  half  a  Irown  ; 
Basket  tipped  upon  her  knees — 
Maiden  busy  shelling  peas. 

Looking  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Youthful  figure  straight  and  tall, 
Lounges  with  a  careless  grace, 
Straw  hat  pushed  off  sunny  face — 

And  a  pair  of  lazy  eyes 
Look  with  cool  and  calm  surprise 
(In  the  fingers  plump  and  white- 
Shelling  peas  with  all  their  might. 

"  Such  a  busy  little  bee 
Puts  to  shame  poor  thriftless  mc !" 
And  a  yawn,  half  made,  half  real, 
To  these  words  gives  sign  and  seal! 


"  80  you  think  I  ought  to  be 
Quite  ashamed  of  this  'poor  me,' 
Who  bewails  his  lazy  lot 
And  to  better  it  tries  not?" 

Pink-sunbonnet  gives  a  nod,  ' 
Cracks  a  fresh  new  glistening  pod, 
Which  exploding  seems  to  say, 
Answering  for  her,  boldly,  "  yea." 

Lazy-eyes  dart  a  quick  look, 
Naught  but  silence  will  they  brook; 
Bending  closer  (hey  peerdown 
'Neath  the  bonnet's  clumsy  crown. 

"I  would  toil  and  strive  each  hour, 
Working  with  a  will  and  power, 
Had  I  aught  to  work-  hard  foi — 
Some  sweet  bright  reward  in  store." 

Pink-sunbonnet  laughs  out  now, 
I  And  the  face  is  all  aglow. 

As  she  answers,  pointing  down 
To  her  basket  with  a  frown — 

"Lots  of  shell  and  little  peas; 
Words  are  well  and  sometimes  please; 
But  words  are  shell— its  fruit  we  need : 
Talk  is  easy— prove  by  deed !" 

Quick  the  lazy  eyes  flash  fire, 
And  the  owner  bends  down  nigher, 
Till  the  color  in  his  cheeks 
Fades  and  flickers  as  he  speaks — 

"Ah,  hut  'tis  within  the  shells 
That  the  perfect  fruit  first  dwells: 
All  my  words  I'll  prove  quite  true. 
If  my  reward  may  be  you!" 

Pink-sunbonnet's  still  and  dumb; 
Busy  fingers  quite  o'ercome, 
Drop  the  basket  off  the  knees, 
And  down  roll  the  half-shelled  peas. 

"  See,  you  work  in  vain  alone— 
Without  help  naught  can  be  done; 
Way  I  then  through  our  lives  be 
Helpmate  to  you  loyally  ?" 

Two  brown  hands  clasp  fingers  whito; 
Lazy-eyes  grow  clear  and  bright;  • 
Pink-sunbonnet  'gainst  her  will. 
Looks  up  with  cheeks  pinker  still. 

And  again  it  gives  a  nod- 
Then  a  noise!    Was  it  a  pod? 
Something  sounded.    As  you  please, 
It  all  happened  —shelling  peas ! 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW* 


To-day  is  mine,  I  hold  it  fast, 

Hold  it  and  use  it  as  I  may, 
Unmindful  of  the  shadow  cast 

By  that  dim  thing  called  Yesterday. 

To-morrow  hovers  just  before, 

A  bright-winged  shape,  and  lures  me  on, 
Till  in  my  zeal  to  grasp  and  know  her, 

I  drop  To-day — and  she  is  gone. 

The  bright  wings  captured  lose  their  light  ; 

To-morrow  weeps,  and  seems  to  say 
"  I  am  To-day — ah,  hold  me  tight; 

Ere  long  I  shall  be  yesterday." 


i     IT    ANYBODY'S  BUSINESS* 

Is  it  stnybfcdy's  business 

If  a  gentleman  should  choose 
To  wait  upon  a  lady; 

If  the  lady  don't  refuse  ? 
Or,  to  speak  a  little  plainer, 

That  the  meaning  all  may  know; 
Is  it  any  body's  business 

If  a  lady  has  a  beau  ? 

Is  it  anybody's  business 

"When  that  gentleman  does  call,. 
Or,  when  he  leaves  the  lady; 

Or,  if  he  loaves  at  all  ? 
Or  is  it  necessary 

That  the  curtain  should  be  drawn; 
To  save  from  further  trouble 

The  outside  lookers  on  ? 

Is  it  anybody's  business 

Bjit  the  lady's,  if  her  beau 
Rides  out  with  other  ladies 

And  doesn't  let  her  know  ? 
Is  it  anybody's  business 

But  the  gentleman's,  if  she 
Should  accept  another  Escort, 

Where  he  doesn't  ehatice  to  be  r 

Is  a  person  on  the  sidewalk, 

Whether  great  or  whether  small; 

Is  it  anybcr13''s  business 

•  Wher-3  that  person  means  to  call  ? 

Or,  if  you  see  a  person 
As  he's  calling  anywhere, 

Is  it  anybody's  business 

What  his  business  may  be  there  ? 

The  substance  of  our  query, 

Simply  stated  would  be  this  : 
Is  it  anybody's  business 

What  nnoiher's  business  is  ? 
If  it  is.  or  if  it  isn't. 

W e  would  really  like  to  know, 
For  we  are  certain,  if  it  isn't, 

There  are  some  who  make  it  so'; 

SOMEBODY. 

Somebody's  eyea  nave  grewn  dimmer 

Oil  in  soldo  quiet  eld  home  ; 
At  morn,  when  the  evening  stars  glimmer, 

Watching  for  some  one  to  coine — 
Watobiug  while  heart  grows  the  sicker, 

As  day  after  day  glides  alon^r, 
Watching  while  tears  fall  the  thicker, 

Choking  the  lullaby  song. 

Homebody,  woudering  over 

Lands  far  away  from  his  own, 
Scents  as  of  old  the  sweet  cloyer 

That  grows  by  the  old  door-stone; 
Longs  to  go  back  aud  mingle, 

As  in  the  dim  days  of  yore, 
With  those  round  the  old  cottage  ingle — 

Those  w  ho,  alas  !  are  no  more. 

Somebody's  prayers  are  ascending, 

Ever  for  dear  ones  a  way, 
Prayers  that  His  blessings  attending 

May  keep  them  from  going  astray, 
Prayers  that  lioat  nearer  aud  nearer 

The  throne  of  the  Father  above. 
And,  reaching  the  ear  of  the  Hearer, 

Are  answered  iu  infinite  love. 

sSytiieboriy:M  life-work  is  ended — 

Patiently  they  wait  to  go  ; 
Long  have  thoy  faithfully  wended 

Toilsome  paths,  here  below. 
Soon  the  reward"  they'll  be  reaping 

That  to  the  faithful  is  given  ! 
"Weil  done  ;  come  up!"  and  be  keeping 

Watch  for  somebody  in  heaveu. 


CO 


ffcesolve  to  see  the  world  on  its 
sunny  side  and  you  have  almost 
won  the  battle  ct' lite  at  the  out- 
let 

What  the  Crumbier  Says. 

Lifetime  is  indeed  a  wearisome  lot, 
The  wi»ter'itoo  cold  and  the  sum 
mer  too  hot, 
When  it  rains  it's  too  ytet,  when  it  donl 
it's  too  dry 
Some  things  are  too  low  and  other 
too  high, 

Some  folks  are  too  good  and  others  to 
mean, 

There's  is  not  a  trae  friend  in  the 
world  I  wean, 
Every  body  geems  oat  of  fix, 

And  the  world  has  got  in  a  terrible 

fix. 

I  alone  am  doing  right; 

The  rest  love  darkness  rather  than 
light.  "W" 

WHIT  LITTLE  BIRDS  HOP,  AND 

OTHER    BIRDS  WALK. 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  twig  of  a  tree, 
A  swinging  and  singing  as  glad  as  could  b*, 
And  shaking  his  tail,  and  smoothing  his  dress, 
And  having  such  fun  as  you  never  could  guess, 

And  when  he  had  finished  his  gay  little  song, 
He  flew  down  in  the  street,  and  went  hop- 
ping along, 

This  way  and  that  way  with  both  little  feet, 
Whele  his  sharp  little  eyes  looked  for  some, 
tiling  to  eat. 

A  little  boy  said  to  him  :  "Little  bird,  stop 
And  tell  me  the  reason  you  go  with  a  hop. 
why  don't  you  walk,  as  boys  do,  and  men, 
One  foot  at  a  time,  like  a  dove  or  a  hen  ? 

"How  queer  it  would  look  if,  when  you  go 
out, 

You  should  see  little  boys  go  jumping  about 
Like  you,  little  bird  !    And  you  don't  know 
what  fun 

It  is  to  be  able  to  walk  and  to  run." 

Then  the  little  bird  went  with  a  hop,  hop, 
hop; 

And  he  laughed,  and  he  laughed  as  he  never 
would  stop. 

And  ha  said  :  "Little  boy,  there  are  some 

birds  that  talk, 
And  some  birds  that  hop,  and  some  birds  that 

walk. 

"Use  your  eyes,  little  boy,  watch  closely  and 

see 

What  little  birds  hop,  both  feet,  just  bike  me. 
And  what  little  birds  walk,  like  the  duck  and 
the  hen, 

And  when  you  know  that  you'll  know  more 
than  some  men. 

"Every  bird  that  can  scratch  in  the  dirt  can 
walk  ; 

Every  bird  that  can  wade  in  the  water  can 
walk ; 

Every  bird  that  has  claws  to  catch  prey  with 
can  walk  ; 

One  foot  at  a  time— that  is  why  they  can  walk. 

"But  most  little  birds  who  can  sing  you  a 

song- 
Are  so  small  that  their  legs  are  not  very 

strong 

To  scratch  with,  or  wade  with,  or  catch 

things— that's  why 
They  hop  with  both  feet.   Little  boy,  good- 

by." 

f}'ide  Awake. 
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Clouds  With  Silver  Licicg". 

BY  MARY  COLBY. 

There's  never  a  day  so  sunny 

But  a  little  cloud  appears; 
There's  never  a  Jife  so  happy 

But  it  has  i  s  time  of  leans; 
Yst  tne  tun  shines  out  the  brighest 

When  the  stormy  tejaptst  clear'. 

There's  never  a  garden  growing 
With  roses  in  every  plot ; 

There's  neve)  a  heait  so  hardened, 
But  it  has  one  tender  spot ; 

We  have  only  to  pursue  the  border- 
To  find  the  forget-me-not. 

There's  never  a  cup  so  pleasant 
i      But  has  bitter  with  the  sweet ; 
There's  never  a  path  so  rugged 

That  beai  s  not  the  print  01  fast ; 
And  we  have  a  Helper  promised 

For  the  trials  we  may  moat. 

There's  never  a  sun  that  rises, 
But  we  know  it  wijlset  at  night ; 
1   The  tints  that  gle.tn  in  the  morning 
At  evening  are  just  as  bright ; 
And  the  hour  that  is  ths  bwtettst 
Is  between  the  dark  and  light. 

There's  never  a  dream  that's  happv 
But  the  waking  makes  us  sad ; 

There's  never  a  dr^am  of  sorrow 
But  the  waking  makts  us  ulad  ; 

Weshall  look  some  day  with  wonder 
At  the  troubles  we  have  had. 

'  There's  never  a  way  so  narrow 

.    But  the  t  ntranr  e  is  ma  ie  straight; 
f  There's  always  a  guide  to  point  us 
To  the  ''little  wicket  gate;" 
Ani  the  ■  n^els  will  be  nearest 
To  a  soul  that  .s  desolate. 


There's  never  a  heart  so  haughty 

But  will  some  day  bow  and  kuosl; 
Tin-  re's  never  a  heart  so  wounded 

j  hat  the  Saviour  caunot  beat: 
rl  here  s  many  a  lovely  forehead 
ii  tt  is  beating  the  hidden  seal.  - 

THE  TRUE  WIFE. 


Oftentimes  I  have  seen  a  tall  ship 
glide  by  against  the  tide  as  if  drawn 
by  some  invisible  bowline,  with  a 
hundred    strong    arms  pulling  it. 
Her  sails  were  unfilled,  her  steamers 
were  drooping,  she  hud  neither  side 
wheel    nor  stern    wheel;,  still  she 
moved  on  stately,  in  serene  triumph, 
as  with  her  own  lifj.     But  I  knew 
tliat  oji  the  other  side  of  The  ship, 
hidden  beneath  the  great  hulk  that 
swam  M)   majestically,  there  was  a 
lit  le  toilsome  steam  iug,wiih  a  heart 
of  tire  and  arms  of  iron,  fiat  was 
tugging  it  bravely  ou,  and  I  knew 
if   the  little   steam  tug  untwined 
her    arms    and    left    the  ship  it 
would    wallow    and     roil  about, 
and  drift  hither  and  thither,  and  go 
(iff  with  the  refluent  tide,  no  man 
knows   whither.     And  so  I  have 
known  more- than  one  genius,  high 
decked,   full  freighted,  idle-sailed, 
gay-peunoned,  but  that  for  the  bare, 
toiling  arms  and  brave  warm-beaN 
ing  heart  of  the  faithful  little  wife 
that  nestles  close  to  him,  so  that  no 
wind    or   wave   could  part  them, 
would   have   gone  down  with  the 
stream  and  have  been  heard  of  no 
mere. 


BY  Q.  IiINNiTCUS  BANKS, 

I  live  for  thoso  who  love  me, 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  aad  true; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 
For  all  human  ties  that  bind  me, 
For  the  task  by  God  assigned  me, 
For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  me, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story, 
Who've  suffered  for  my  sake, 

To  emulate  their  glory, 
And  follow  in  their  wake; 

Bards,  patriots,  martyrs,  sages, 

The  noble  of  all  ages, 

Whose  deeds  crown  history's  pages, 
And  time's  great  volume  make. 

T  live  to  hold  communion 

With  all  that  is  divine; 
To  feel  there  is  a  union 

'Twixt  Nature's  heart  and  mine; 
To  profit  by  affliction, 
Reap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction, 
Grow  wiser  from  conviction. 

And  fulfill  each  grand  design. 

I  live  to  hail  that  season, 

By  gifted  minds  foretold. 
When  man  shall  live  by  reason 

And  not  alone  by  gold; 
When  man  to  man  united, 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted 

As  Fclen  was  of  old. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  true; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 

for  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 


BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD 


One  day  in  the  autumn  a  party  of  fruits 

In  council  together  would  settle  disputes, 

That  e'en  amid  plebeian  souls  will  arise, 

As  to  which  was  the  best  and  most  worthy  a  prize. 

The  dear  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  rosy  and  sweet, 
Who  always  looked  good  enough  really  to  eat, 
Made  bold  to  remark,  with  a  modest  grimace, 
That  she,  being  noble,  deserved  the  first  place. 

Her  parents  were  deemed  an  aristocrat  pair, 
And  she  rrom  her  birth  was  accustomed  to  wear 
A  title  ;  and  certainly  all  would  agree 
That  none  were  more  worthy  of  honor  than  she. 

Then  up  spoke  a  plum  who  was  ready  to  swear 

The  Damsons  were  surely  entitled  to  share 

In  honors  that  royalty  e'en  might  impart, 

For  "born  to  the  purple"  they  were  from  the  start. 

The  grapes  and  the  peaches  had  something  to  say, 
And  entered  their  protest  with  little  delay, 
Declaring  the  case,  in  the  hands  of  experts, 
Would  result  in  securing  for  them  tneir  deserts. 

A  cluster  of  Hamburgs  turned  black  in  the  face, 
And  said  it  was  really  a  shame  and  disgrace 
That  any  such  contest  as  this  should  arise, 
And  called  for  a  judge  to  determine  the  prize. 
An  apple  was  chosen— an  excellent  sort — 
Unequalled  in  taste,  aldermanic  in  port ; 
And  he,  with  a  humorous  glance  at  the  crowd, 
Expressed  himself  boldly,  and  said  he  allowed 

That  all  were  deserving,  yet  none  might  presume 
To  rival  another  in  beauty  of  bloom, 
Or  claim  that  some  sweetness  or  grace  they  possessed 
Which  made  them  superior  in  rank  to  the  rest. 

"  Though  last  at  the  feast,  we  are  never  despised, 
But  each  for  its  own  special  goodness  is  prized  ; 
And  none  are  exalted,  and  none  are  abased, 
Since  the  choosing  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste.'''' 


As  the  flow  of  the  smooth  gliding 
river, 

By  moonlight  or  sunbeam  caressed, 

Bears  on  from  the  beautiful  giver. 
Bright  drops  on  the  ocean's  wide  breast 

As  the  zephyr,  that  never  reposes, 
But  seeks  amid  groves  something  new, 

Comes  laden  with  odor  of  roses. 
Inhaled  as  it  sipped  the  bright  dew ; 

So  thought,  with  its  light,  noiseless 
measure, 
And  laden  with  perfume  of  love, 

Comes  bearing  the  coveted  treasure, 
Fond  whispers  from  loved  ones  above. 

As  the  eagle  with  the  broad  soaring  pin- 
ions, 

Mounts  upward  all  fearless  and  iree, 
Now  circling  the  starry  dominions, 

Now  plunging  far  downward  in  glee ; 
As  the  lightning  with  quick  lurid  glancss, 

And  far  reaching  arrows  of  flight, 
Across  the  broadfirmament  dances, 

Nor  stays  in  its  magical  flight; 
So  Thought,  with  a  speed  withoutjmeas- 
ure, 

Mounts  upward  on  tireless  wings. 
Roams  freely  the  deep  vaults  of  azure, 
And  feasts  on  invisible  things. 

Again,  like  the  mad  roaring  billow, 
Tow' ring  upward  and  scat' ring 
spray, 

Now  making  the  ocean  its  pillow, 
Now  rushing  again  to  the  fray ; 

Or,  like  the  wild  hurricane's  rattle 
That  sweeps  over  mountain  and  plain, 

Now  meeting  the  forest  in  battle, 
Now  crushing  the  well  ripened  grain; 

Thought  eomes  with  the  mad  wave  of 
Fashion, 

And  tow'ring  Ambition's  hot  breath, 
Aad  all  are  engulfed  in  the  ocean 
Of  Discord,  Disunion  anJDeath, 


its 


LIFE  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 


Life 


is  in   a  great  degree 


what  we  make  it.    And  how 
shall  we  succeed  if  we  pass  by 
heedlessly,  life's  precious  pre- 
I  cious  opportunitiesl-little  op- 
j  portunities  of  doing  good,  lit- 
tle lessons  that  may  at  pres- 
ent seem  unimportant,  help, 
materially  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  great  and  useful 
life.    Our  facilities  for  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  others 
are  so  many  and  so  great, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  two  persons  may  sit  and 
converse  together  without  ex- 
erting a  mutual  influence,  and 
every  man  who  critically  ex- 
amines his    intellectual  and 
moral  state,  will  observe  that 
however  short  his  interview 
with  another  person  may  be, 
it  has  had  an  effect  upon  him 
And  this  influence  is  usually 
exerted  when  we  think  little 
about  it;  but  we  have  prob- 
ably left  impressions  on  some 
minds  which  will  never  be 
erased.    And  this  influence 


and  constancy  has  often 
great  power;  a  single  instance 
of  advice,  reproof,  caution  or 
encouragement,  may  decide 
the  question  of  a  man's  res- 
pectability, usefulness  and 
happiness  for  a  life-time. 
How  important,  then  that  we 
improve  every  opportunity 
to  make  our  life  a  blessing  to  : 
others. 

A  Have)i. 

There's  a  haven,  safely  joel,0(] 

J>y  two  arms  outstretching  wJde 
W  here  for  many  an  age  have  flocked 

htonn  tossed  ships  from  every  side. 
Depth  enough  it  has  to  float 

f /fry  vessel,  great  or  small, 
stateliest  build,  or  simplest  boat, 

And  there's  room  enough  for  all. 

Ever  on  its  sireffing  breast, 
1  ours  the  sunshine  from  above 
«s  ,heave",  safe  and  blest, 
,   -it  is  Croc!  s  imfathomed  love. 

And  the  arms,  its  sure  defence 
liy  the  rudest  shocks  unstirred 
,  Are  your  God's  Omnipotence 
And  ilis  never-failing  word. 

Anchor  here,  storm-tossed  soul. 

n<  iv.thy  f  a.-s  and  doubts  shall  cease-  1 
J  hough  without  the  billows  roll  ' 

Here  is  safety,  rest  and  peace. 


ManagingaMan. 

Before  the  husbands  are  admitted  to 
the  charmed  circle  of  'The  Household  ' 
I  have  a  few  hints  to  the  ladies  that 
may  be  of  some    fervice.   You  know 
these  'lords  ot  creation'  have  but  very 
little  patience,  hardly  a  grain  compar- 
ed to  what  women  have,   so  on  verv 
slight  provocation  sometimes  will  fly 
into  a  rage  and  say  things  that  are  not 
very  easy  to  bear,  and  here  is  the  time 
to  get  the  advantage.  Keep  cool,  lips 
closed,  notau  unkind  word  escape.  It 
may  be  an  effort,  but  you  can,  for  wo- 
men hardly  ever  give  up  what  they  un- 
dertake; and  take  my  word  for  it,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  they  will  be  at  your 
knees  begging  forgivenese.   And  if,  by 
any  means,  you  should  let  a  few  hasty 
words  slip  and  the  tables  are  turned, 
just  get  them  up  the  nicest  dinner  you 
are  capable  of,  and  you  will  reach  his 
heart  and  be  sailing  along  as  peaceably 
as  ever.  And  if  by  any  means  dinner 
may  be  a  little  late,  be  sure  and  have 
the  table  set,  and  he  will  take  the  paper 
and  wait  an  hour,  whereas,  the  table  not 
being  spread,  he  can  hardly  wait  ten 
minutes.  If  you  have  biscuit  to  bake 
get  them  out  of  sight  about  the  time  of 
his  coming  around,  for  he  will  be  likely 
to  exclaim,  'What,  bread  to  bake  yet!' 
not  knowing  that  a  smart  woman,  with 
a  hot  oven,  can  have  them  ready  to  eat 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  good  ones,  too. 


RIPE  WHEAT. 

BY  AMQUA. 

We  bent  to-day  o'er  a  coffined  form, 

And  our  tears  fell  softly  down  ; 
We  looked  our  last  on  the  aged  face, 
With  its  look  of  peace,  its  patient  grace, 
And  hair  like  a  silver  crown. 

We  touched  our  own  to  the  clay-cold  hands, 

From  life's  long  labor  at  rest ; 
And  among  the  blossoms,  white  and  sweet, 
We  noted  a  bunch  of  golden  wheat, 

Clasped  close  to  the  silent  breast. 

The  blossoms  whispered  of  fadeless  bloom, 

Of  a  land  where  fall  no  tears  ; 
The  ripe  wheat  told  of  the  toil  and  care, 
The  patient  waiting,  the  trusting  prayer, 

The  garnered  good  of  the  years. 

We  knew  not  what  work  her  hands  had 
found, 

What  rugged  places  her  feet ; 
What  cross  was  hers,  what  blackness  of  night; 
We  saw  but  the  peace,  the  blossoms  white, 

And  the  bunch  of  ripened  wheat. 

As  each  goes  up  fjom  the  fields  of  earth, 

Bearing  the  treasures  of  life ; 
God  looks  for  some  gathered  grain  of  good, 
From  the  ripe  harvest  that  shining  stood, 

But  awaiting  the  reaper's  knife. 

Then  labor  well,  that  in  death  you  go 

Not  only  with  blossoms  sweet, — 
Not  bent  with  doubt  and  burdened  with 
fears. 

And  dead,  dry  husks  of  the  wasted  years, — 
But  laden  with  golden  wheat. 

MARRIED  LIFE. 


The  following  beautiful  and  truth- 
ful sentiments  are  from  tbe  pen  of 
that  charming  writer,  the  lateFrede 
riker  Bremer,  whose  observations 
might  well  become  rules  of  life,  so 
appropriate  are  they  to  many  of  its 
phases:  "Deceive  not  one  another 
in  small  things  nor  in  great.  One 
little  single  lie  has,  before  now,  dis- 
turbed a  whole  married  life;  a  small 
cause  has  ofcen  great  consequences. 
Fold  not  the  arms  together  and  sit 
idle.  Do  not  run  much  from  home. 
One's  own  hearth  is  worth  more  than 
gold.  Many  a  marriage,  my  friends, 
begins  like  the  rosy  morning  and 
then  falls  away  like  the  snow  wreath. 
And  why,  my  friends  ?  Because  the 
married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  pleas- 
ing to  each  other  after  marriage  as 
before.  Endeavor,  always,  my  chil- 
dren, to  please  one  another,  but  at 
tbe  same  time  keep  God  in  your 
thoughts.  Lavish  not  all  your 
thoughts  on  to-day,  but  remember 
that  marriage  has  its  to-morrow  like- 
wise, and  its  day  after  to-morrow, 
too.  Spare,  as  ou-e  may  say,  fuel  for 
the  Winter.  Consider,  my  daughter, 
what  the  word  "wife"  expresses. 
The  married  woman  is  the  husband's 
domestic  faitn  ;  in  her  hand  he  must 
be  able  to  confide  house  and  family; , 
be  able  to  entrust  her  the  key  of  his 
heart  as  well  as  the  key  of  hia larder. 
His  honor  and  his  home  are  under 
her  keeping — his  well  being  in  her 
hand.  Think  of  this  !  and  you,  sons,  j 
be  faithful  husbands  and  good  fath- ' 
ers  of  families.  Act  so  that  your 
wives  shall  esteem  and  love  you." — 
Southern  Planter. 


LIGHT. 

The  following  exquisite  poetry  by  Win.  ] 
Pitt  Pammer,  was  some  years  ago  pro-, 
nounced  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of ,. 
European  critics  to  be  finest  production  pfjS 
the  same  length  in  our  language  : 

From  the  quickened  womb  of  the  primal  gloom, 

The  sun  rolled  black  and  bare, 
'Till  I  wove  him  a  vest  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
1  penciled  the  hue  of  its  matchless  blue. 

And  spangled  it  round  with  stars. 

I  pfrtnted  the  flowers  of  the  Eden  bowers, 

And  their  leaves  of  living  green, 
And  mine 'were  the  dyes  in  sinless  eyes 

Of  Eden's  virgin  queen. 
And  when  the  fiend's  art  in  the  trustful  heart 

He  fastened  its  mortal  spell, 
In  the  silvery  sphere  of  the  first-born  tear 

To  the  trembling  earth  I  fell, 

When  the  waves  that  burst  o'er  a  world  accursed, 

Their  work  of  wrath  had  sped, 
And  the  Ark's  lone  few,  tried  and  true, 

Come  forth  among  the  dead  ; 
With  the  wondrous  gleams  of  my  bridal  beams, 

I  bade  their  terrors  ce'ase, 
As  I  wrote  on  the  roll  of  the  storm's  dark  scroll, 

God's  covenant  of  peace. 

Like  a  pall  at  rest  on  a  senseless  breast, 
Night's  funeral  shadow  slept — 

Where     shepherd    swains    on    the  Bethlehem 
plains, 
Their  lonely  vigils  kept ; 

When  1  flashed  on  their  sight  the  heralds  bright 
Of  heaven's  redeeming  plan, 

As  thev  chanted  the  morn  of  the  Saviour  born- 
Joy, joy  to  the  outcast  man  : 

Equal  f;ivor  I  show  to  the  lofty  and  low, 

On  the  just  and  unjust  1  descend; 
E'en  the  blind,  whose  vain  spheres  roll  in  darkness 
and  tears, 

Feel  my  smile  the  best  smile  of  a  friend, 
Nay,  the  flower  of  the  waste  by  my  love  is  em- 
braced, 

As  the  rose  in  the  gardens  of  kings: 
At  the  chrysalis  bier  of  the  worm  I  appear, 
And  lo  !  the  gay  butterfly's  wings. 

The  desolate  morn,  like  a  mourner  forlorn, 

Conceals  all  the  pride  of  her  charms. 
Till  I  bid  the  bright  hours  chase  the  night  from  her" 
flowers, 

And  lead  the  y  jung  day  to  her  arms ; 
And  when  the  gay  rover  seeks  Eve  for  his  lover, 

And  sinks  to  her  balmy  repose, 
I  wrap  the  soft  rest  by  the  zephyr-fanned  west, 

In  curtains  of  amber  and  rose. 

From  my  sentinel  steep  by  the  night  brooded  deep 

Iga-ze  with  unslumbering  eye, 
When  the  cynosure  star  of  the  mariner 

Is  blotted  from  out  the  sky  ; 
And  guided  by  me  through  the  merciless  sea, 

Though  sped  by  the  hurricane's  wings, 
His  compassionless,  dark,  lone  weltering  bark, 

To  the  heaven  home  safely  he  brings. 

I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green. 
And  mountain  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again, 

As  they  bask  in  their  matinal  sheen. 
I    O  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth, 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  blest, 

Ever-bright  with  the  Deity's  smile. 

HOME. 

Home  18  the  one  place  in  all  this 
world  where  hearts  are  sure  of  each 
other.  It  is  the  place  of  confidence. 
It  is  the  place  where  we  tear  off  the 
maBk  of  guarded  and  suspicious  cold- 
ness which  the  world  forces  us  to 
wear  in  self-defence,  and  where  we 
pour  out  the  unreserved  communica- 
tion of  full  and  confiding  hearts.  It 
is  the  Bpot  where  expressions  of  ten- 
derness gush  out  without  any  sensa- 
tion of  awkwardness,  and  without, 
any  dread  of  ridicule.  Let  a  man. 
travel  where  he  will,  home  is  the 
place  to  which  "his  heart  untram- 
melled fondly  turns."  He  is  to  dou- 
ble all  pleasure  there.  He  is  to  di- 
vide all  pain.  A  happy  home  is  the 
single  spot  of  rest  which  a  man  has 
upon  this  earth  for  the  cultivatiou  of 
hia  noblest  sensibilities. 


The  Popular  Creed.  , 

.   BY  CHAKL128  B.  SHIKA8. 

!  Dimes  and  dollars!  dollars  and  dimes! 
An  empty  pocket's  the  worst  of  crimes! 
If  a  man  is  down  gi%£  him  a  thrust! 
Trample  the  beggar  info  dust! 
Presumptuous  poverty  is  quite  appalling, 
Knock  bin)  over!  kick  him  for  1'alliug^  ' 
If  a  man  is  up,  oh!  lift  him  highed 
Your  soul's  for  sale,  and  lie's  a  buyer! 
Dimes  and  dollar?  !  dollars  and  dimes  ! 
An  empty  pocket's  the  worst  of  crimes. 

I  know  of  a  poor  but  worthy  youth, 
Whose  hopes  are  built  on  a  maidens'  i 
•  truth  ; 

But  the  maiden  will  breakber  vow9  with 

,  ■      eas-e ; 

For  a  wooer  comes  whose  claims  are 
thesc- 

A  hollow  heart  anel  an  empty  head, 
I  A  face  well  tinged  with  the  brandy  red,  < 
|  A  soul  well  trained  in  villainy's  school — | 
And  Cash—  sweet  Cash — he  knoweth  the! 
!  .      rule ;  .  ' 

Dimes  and  dollars!  dollars  and  dimes! : 
An  empty  pocket's  the  worst  of  crimes. 

I  know  a  bold  and  honest  man,  | 
Who  strives  to  live  on  the  christian  plan,  [ 
But  poor  he  is.  and  poor  will  be  : 
A  scorned  and  hated  wretch  is  he — 

|  At  home  he  meeteth  a  starving  wife, 

;  -Abroad  he  leadeth  a  leper's  life, 
They  struggle  against  fearful  odds, 

'  Who  will  not  bow  to  the  people's  god.I  ' 

|     Dimes  and  dollars!  dollars  and  dimes! 
An  empty  pocket's  the  worst  of  crimes. 

So  get  ye  wealth  !  no  matter  bow  ! 

"No  questions  asked"  of  the  rich  I  trow  ! 

Sfeal.by  night,  and  steal  by  nay, 

(Doing  it  all  in  a  legal  way;; 

Join  the  church  and  never  forsake  her, 

L'  arn  to  cant  and  insult  your  Maker ; 

I);  hypocrite,  liar,  knave  and  fool; 

But  don't  be  poor  !  remember  the  rule: 

Dimes  and  dollars!  rjoibira  and  dimes! 

An  empty  pocket's  the  worst  of  crimes. 

  Impatience. —  A  little  girl,  not  three, 

years  of  age,  while  her  father  was  engaged  in  fami-! 
ly  prayer,  becoming  no  doabt  weary  at  the  lengthj 
of  the  exetciae,  and  happily  recollecting  how  it  al-J 
ways  terminated,  suddenly  shouted  out  "  Amen."! 
After  waiting  a  moment  or  two  and  observing  that 
this  proved  ineffectual,  she  repeated  with  more  em- 
phasis, "  Amen, "  By  this  time  a  smile  was  creep-1 
ing  over  her  father's  countenance,  and  noticing  that 
he  hesitated  a  little  and  betrayed  a  manifest  effort 
to  proceed  with  his  devotion,  she  pleasantly  added 
"  Pa,  can't  you  say  it?  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
length  of  prayer  was  much  shortened. 

goldT 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss. 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move ! 
Gold  monopolizes  love ! 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore! 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 
On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love ! 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  families,  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate; 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 
Gold,  alas  1  does  love  beget. 


NATURE. 


THE  CHILDREN 


H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  dav's occupations 
lhat  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

1  t?ar  in  tne  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
jJesccnding  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice  and-'Jaughing  Ailegra 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence  ; 

Yet  1  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
ihey  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

io  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall, 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall. 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 

O'er  the  arm.--  and  back  of  my  chair- 
If  1  try  to  escape  they  surround  me— 

iliey  seem  to  be  every  where. 
They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

T.'.eir  arms  about  me  entwine  ' 
Till  I  think  of  the  bishop  of  Eingen 

In  his  mouse  tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O,  blue-eyed  banditti 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wail 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am  ' 
is  no  match  for  you  at  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart' 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 

In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  I  will  keep  you  forever 

Yes,  for.cver  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin 
And  moulder  in  dustaway. 


WHERE  RIVER  MEETS  THE  SEA. 

Since  the  day  when  I  met  her — when  she  was 
young, 

And  I  was  only  a  light-haired  lad, 
And  I  fell  in  love  with  her  careless  tongue, 

And  a  pretty  turn  of  the  head  she  had. 
And  once — ah,  me, 
Could  anyone  see  ? — 
I  stood  where  the  river  runs  down  to  the  sea, 
And  thought  of  that  petulant  trick  she  had, 
Till  I  wished  I  were  not  such  a  worthless  lad  ; 
And  thought  of  the  grace  of  her  pleasant  tongue, 
TkJ  I  wished  that  I  were  not  quite  so  young. 

Since  the  days  when  she  grew  a  little  shy, 
And  forgot  the  trick  of  the  pretty  head ; 
Forgot  the  glance  of  the  wayward  eye, 
And  dropped  the  lashes  adown  instead. 
Once,  long  ago — 
Could  any  one  know  ? — 
I  asked  her  a  question,  she  answered  low, 
And  we  stood  apart  in  the  happy  world, 
Under  banners  of  light,  our  love  unfurled, 
And  I  kissed  her  lips  e'er  1  set  her  free, 
Where  the  moon-kissed  river  must  meet  the  sea. 

Much  water  has  flowed  since  those  happy  days, 
Under  the  bridge  where  the  waters  meet. 

Together  we  tasted  of  blame  and  praise, 
And  found  that  life  is  bitter  and  sweet. 
And  the  time — ah,  me  I 
As  all  may  see — 

Has  left  me  white  as  white  may  be. 

But  the  love  can  neve'  be  quenched  by  tears, 

That  grew  to  life  in  my  wife's  young  years; 

And  together  we  look  down  hopefully 

To  where  the  river  has  met  the  sea. 

A  traveler  announces  as  a  fact  (and 
though  he  is  a  "traveler,"  we  believe  him) 
that  he  once  in  his  life  beheld  people 
"minding  their  own  business."  This  re- 
markable occurrence  happened  at  sea,  the 
passengers  being  too  sick  to  attend  to  each 
other's  concerns- 


[By  common  consent  the  following  has  been 
named  the  best  of  Longfellow's  sonnets.] 
As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o  er, 
Leads  bv  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 
Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led. 
And  leaves  his  broken  playthings  on  thefloor, 
Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 
Which  though  more  splendid  may  not  please 
him  more  ; 
So  nature  deals  with  us  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings,  one  by  one.  and  by  the  hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 
Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what 
we  know. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE  LIKE? 

It  is  like  a  large,  beautiful  tree,  which 
bears  sweet  fruit  for  those  who  are  hungry, 
and  affords  shelter  and  shade  for'  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  like  a  cabinet  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  which  are  not  only  to  be  looked  at 
and  admired,  but  used  and  worn. 

It  is  like  a  telescope,  that  brings  distant 
objects  and  far-off  things  of  the  world 
very  near,  so  that  we  can  see  something 
of  their  beauty  and  importance. 

It  is  like  a  treasure-house,  for  all  sorts  of 
valuable  and  useful  things,  which  are  to  be 
had  without  money  and  without  price. 

It  is  like  a  deep,  broad,  calm  flowing 
river,  the  banks  of  which  are  green  and 
flowery,  where  birds  sing,  lambs  play,  and 
dear  little  children  are  loving  and  happy. — 
Ex. 

HOMEWARDS. 


Dropping  down  the  troubled  river, 
To  the  tranquil,  tranquil  shore ; 

Dropping  down  the  misty  river, 

Time's  willow-shaded  river, 

To  the  spring-embosomed  shore  ; 

Where  the  sweet  light  shineth  ever, 
And  the  sun  goes  down  no  more: 
0  wondrous,  wod  droits  shore  ! 

Dropping  down  the  winding  river, 

To  the  wide  and  welcome  sea ; 
Dropping  down  the  narrow  river, 
Man's  weary,  wayward  river, 

To  the  blue  and  ample  sea; 
Where  no  tempest  wrecketh  ever, 

Where  the  sky  is  fair  and  free ; 

0  joyous,  joyous  sea  ! 

Dropping  down  the  noisy  river, 

To  our  peaceful,  peaceful  home  ; 
Dropping  down  the  turbid  river, 
Earth's  bustling,  crowded  river, 

To  our  gentle,  gentle  home  ; 
Where  the  rough  roar  rketh  never, 

And  the  vexings  cannot  come ; 

0  loved  and  long-for  home  ! 

Dropping  down  the  eddying  river, 

With  a  Helmsman  true  and  tried ; 
Dropping  down  the  perilous  river — 
Mortality's  dark  river, 

With  a  sure  and  Heavenly  Guide ; 
Even  Him  who,  to  deliver 

My  soul  from  death,  hath  died ; 

O  Helmsman,  true  and  tried  ! 

Dropping  down  the  rapid  river, 

To  the  dear  and  deathless  land  ; 
Dropping  down  the  well-known  river, 
Life's  swoll'n  and  rushing  river, 

To  the  resurrection  land  ; 
Where  the  living,  live  forever, 

And  the  dead  have  joined  the  band  ; 

0  fair  and  blessed  land  ! 

— Bonar. 


Who  Sets  The  Fashions  I 

Who  sets  the  fashions,  I'd  like  to  snow, 
For  the  little  people  beneath  the  snow  ? 
And  are  they  working  a  weary  while, 
To  dress  themselves  in  the  latest  style  ? 

There's  Mrs.  Primrose,  who  used  to  be 
The  very  picture  of  modesty. 
Plain  were  her  dresses,  but  now  she  goes 
With  crimps  and  fringes  and  furbelows. 

And  even  Miss  Buttercup  puts  on  airs. 
Because  the  color  in  vogue  she  wears ; 
And  as  for  Dandejon,  dear  me  ! 
A  vainer  creature  you  ne'er  will  see. 

When  Mrs.  Poppy— that  dreadful  flirt- 
Was  younger,  she  wore  but  one  plain  skirt ; 
But  now  I  notice,  with  great  surprise, 
She^s  several  patterns  of  largest  size. 


The  Fuchsia  sisters-thosc  lovely  belles  ! 
Tmm-nve-their  styles  as  the  mode  compels , 
And  though  everybody  is  loud  in  the.*  praise, 
They  ne'e?  depart  from  their  modest  ways. 

A  nd  the  Pansy  family  must  have  found 
Queen  EUzabith's  wardrobe  under  ground. 
For  in  velvets  and  satins  of  every  shade 
Throughout  the  season  they're  ail  arrayed. 

Pinks  and  daisies  and  all  the  flowers 
Change  their  fashions  as  we  change  ours , 
And  those  who  knew  them  m  olden  days 
Are  mystified  by  their  modern  ways. 
Who  sets  the  fashions,  I'd  like  to  know. 
For  the  little  people  beneath  the  snow  J 
\nd  are  they  busy  a  weary  while 
Dressing  themselves  in  the  latest  style  ? 


"TOSSING  THE  PANCAKE." 

Toss  up  the  pancake,  my  blithe  little  maid ! 
Higher  yet,  higher  yet,  don't  be  afraid ! 
Pussy  is  watching  its  progress  with  eyes 
Bent  on  the  dainty  dish,  hoping  a  prize. 
If,  in  your  tossing,  the  pancake  shall  fall, 
Won't  she  have  feasting  in  eating  it  all? 
Never  mind,  Pussy !  the  cook  is  so  steady, 
Eyes  and  hands  both  are  so  active  and  ready, 
Little  I'd  give  for  your  chance  of  a  share 
In  the  sweet  morsel  aloft  in  the  air! 
Now,  little  maiden,  your  secret  pray  tell, 
How  you  make  pancakes,  and  make  them  so  well. 

"This  is  for  granny,  one  only  I  make, 

Just  for  her  tea,  with  her  bit  of  sponge-cake. 

First  there  is  milk,  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  cow — 

Only  a  cupful  be  sure  to  allow ; 

A  spoonful  of  flour  will  not  be  too  much, 

Mixed  w  ith  the  milk,  till  quite  smooth  to  the  touch, 

Breaking  an  egg  in  another  small  cup, 

Whip  it,  beat  it,  till  froth  rises  up ; 

Ginger,  my  granny  will  certainly  tell 

Pupils  to  put  to  the  batter  as  well ; 

Beat  all  together  and  clean  out  your  pan 

(Water  and  soda's  an  excellent  plan) ; 

A  print  of  fresh  butter  pray  now  place  within  it, 

Which  boil  with  much  care  for  a  very  short  minute; 

Then  pour  in  your  batter  with  dexterous  flow, 

'Twill  spread  o'er  the  pan  like  a  coating  of  snow. 

The  rest  from  the  picture  you  surely  can  tell; 

hut  Gran  likes  my  cooking  exceedingly  well, 

And  says  her  small  handmaid  1  surely  shall  be, 

Whenever  she  wishes  for  pancakes  at  tea." 


Broken  Strings, 

There  is  no  minstrel  ripe  in  years, 
But,  as  h's  song  he  sings, 
•  Feels  musingly  across  his  harp 
To  find  -ome  broken  strings. 
The  early  songs  thai,  from  his  lyre 
i     His  y<Htlhful  fingers  flung, 
Have  iost  their  first  Promtthean  fire 
Since  love  and  life  were  young, 

I  The  world  may  listen  to  the  strains 

Which  f  om  each  harp-striug  float, 
1  But  still  unto  his  ear  remains 
A  discord  it  the  n<  te 
And  still  his  heart,  unsatisfied, 

Seeks,  yeaminglyin  vain, 
To  find  the  music  which  has  died 
And  mend  the  broken  strain. 

Oh.  worid  1  that  listens,  when  too  late, 

Unto  tfre  voice  which  sinsrs, 
And  loves  tha  music,  when  the  years 

Have  shattered  mmy  strings, 
But  little  owes  the  bard  to  you 

For  praises  from  your  tongue, 
Who  heard  not  when  the  harp  was  new, 

And  love  and  iiie  were  young. 


There  is  nothing  that  so  refines  the  face 
and  mind  as  the  constant  presence  of  good 
thoughts. 

There  is  a  fellowship  among  the  virtues 

by  which  one  great,  generous  passion 
stimulates  another. 

The  best  way  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  the  Divine  forbearance  is  to  bo  foiM 
bearing  ourselves. 

The  feeble  tremble  before  opinlor* 
the  foolish  defy  it,  the  wise  judge  it,  tho 
skillful  direct  it. 

Tho  plow  of  porsevoKinco  must  turn  up 
tho  soil  life  ■cmid  tse  rocks  and  roots 

of  difficulty  befor  the  harvest  of  success- 


can  be  grown 


OLD  LETTERS. 

Old  James  Howell,  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish epistolary  writings,  must  have  been  a 
fascinating  correspondent.    In  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  lady  of  rank,  written   back  in 
1625,  he  says  :  "There  is  a  French  saving 
that  courtesies  and  favors  are  like  flowers, 
which  are  sweet  only  while  they  are  iteih, 
but  afterward  they  quickly  fade  and  wither'. 
I  can  not  deny  but  your  favors  to  me  might 
be  compared  to  some  kind  of  flowers,  but. 
they  should  be  to  the  flower  called  life 
everlasting    Dr.  Dauue,  vi  cotemporary 
of  Howell's,  was  nb  >  a  itarmiug  leUei- 
writer.    In  one  of  hi.;  epislles  to  a  lady, 
he  remarks,  "I  think  the  letters   which' I 
send  you  single  lose  themselves  by  the 
way  for  the  want  of  a  guide,   or  faint  for 
want  of  company."    And  so  he  sent  three  ! 
letters  together,  "  that  every  one  of  them 
may  have  two  witnesses  of 'their  delivery."  i 
Xo  doubt  young  ladies  of  the  present  time 
would  be  enchanted  with  such  a  correspon- 
dent.   Richard  Steele,  the  friend  of  Addi- 
son, and  a  man  of  brilliant  social  gifts, 
wittily  describes,  in  one  of  his  letters,  the 
[•effect  of  love  upon  himself.    "It  is  the 
hardest  clung  in  the  world,"  he  savs,  "to  be 
hi  love,  and  yet  attend  to  business.  As 
for  me,  all  who  speak  to  me  find  me  out. 
A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning,  'What 
news  from  Lisbon  V  and  I  answered,  'She 
lis  exquisitely  handsome.'    Another  desired 
to  know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Hampton 
(Court.    I  replied,  'I  will  be  Tuesday  come 
;se'  night.'  "    Swift's  letter  to  Esther  John- 
son constitute  a  wonderful  repository  of 
curious    and   interesting  correspondence. 
Tne  "little  M.  D."  of  the  Journal  was  the 
only  woman  that  Swift  ever  loved,  and  one 
can  scarcely  open  the  volume  containing 
his  letters  for  her  without  a  feeling  of  re- 
verence.   That  "  indiscreetest  and-  wildest 
of  creatures,"  Nell  Gwynne,  did  not  know 
how  to  write.    But  one  of  her  messages  to 
.the  Earl  of  Rochester,  which  she  dictated 
in  1678,  is  preserved  in  the  "Camden  Mis- 
cellany."   After  assuring  the  Earl  that  she 
loves  him  with  all  her  "soule,"  she  con- 
cludes: "1  have  a  thousand  merry  conceits 
but  I  can't  make  her  write  urn,  and  there- 
fore you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed 
^Wl-Kv,'v  1,1  -a  Mtcr  of  .Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh to  RoVrt  Cecil,  in    1506,  he  says: 
"I  believe  it  that  sorrows  are  dangerous 
companions,  converting  badd  into  ^yevill 
yevill  into  worse,  and  do  no  other  service 
than  multiply  harms.    They  are  the  treas- 
ures of  weak  harts  and  of  the  foolishe." 
The  eminent  English  painter,  Turner,  once 
submitted  one  of  ins  works  for  public  ex- 
hibition, but  the  custodian  of  the  gallery, 
after  having  placed  the  painting  in  posi- 
tion, was  in  doubt  whether  he  had  hung  it 
I  correctly  or  not.    On  writing  to  the  artist, 
describing  the  position,  he  received  the 
reply:   "Turner."    One  of  the  brightest 
epistles  of  this  kind  ever  written  was  that 
■  .of  a  European  commander,  who  had  cap- 
!  jtured  the   city   of  Scinde.    His  laconic 
;  message  describing  the   victory  was  the 
Latin  word  "Peccavi,"  "I  have  sinned."  It 
was  old,  delicious  Howell,  by  the  way,  who 
said  it  was  "A  quaint  difference  the  ancients 
put  betwixt  a  letter  and  an  oration  ;  that 
the  one  should  be  attired  like  a  woman, 


the  other  like  a  irian?^  "A  letter,"  he 
adds,  "should  be  short-coated  and  closely 
couched  ;  a  hungerlin  becomes  a  letter  more 
handsomely  than  a  o-own." 

A  APELS  FOB  ARE  TO  THE 

.    .  SEZTAHT. 

0  Sextant  of  the  meettnouse  which  sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  to  !  and  makes  fires, 
And  lites  the  gas,  and  sumtimes  leaves  a  screw 

loose, 

In  which  case  it  smcls  orful — wus  than  lamp-ile  ; 
And  wrings    the  Bel  and  toles  it,  and  sweeps 
paths ; 

And  for  these  scrvaces  gits  $ioo  per  annum; 
Wich  them  that  thinks  deer  let  em  try  it ; 
Gittin  up-  before  starlifte  in  all  wethers,  and 
Kiudlin  fiers  when  the  wether  is  as  cold 
A»  lero,  and  like  as  not,  green  wood  for  kind- 
lins. 

(I  wouldn't  be  hierd  to  do  it  for  no  some;) 
But  o  Sextajit  there  are  one  keimodity 
Wuth  more  thai:  gold  which  don't  cost  nuthin; 
Wuth  more  than  anything  except  the  Sole  of 
Man  I 

1  mean  pewer  Are,  Sextant,  I  mean  pewer  Are! 

0  it  is  plenty  out  o  dbres,  so  plenty  it  doant  no 
What    on  airth    to  do  with    itself,   but  flize 

about . 

Scaterin  leaves  and  blowin  off  men's  hats  ; 
In  short  its  just  as  free  as  Are  out  dores  ; 
But  O  Sextant  1  in  our  church  its  scarce  as 

Scarce    as    bank-bils    when    ajunts    beg  for 
mishuns, 

Wich  sum  say  is  purty  often,  taint  nothing  to  me, 
What  I  give  aint  nothin  to  nobody ;  but  O  Sex- 
tant 1 

You  shet  500  men,  women  and  children, 
Speshily  the  latter,  up  in  a  tite  place, 
Sum  has  bad  breths,  none  of  em  aint  too  sweet, 
Sum  is  fevery,   sum  is  scroflus,   sum  has  bad 
teeth. 

And  sum  haint  none,' and  sum  ain't  over  clean; 
But  every  one  of  em  brethes  in  and  out  and  out 
and  in 

Say  50  times  a  minute,  or  1  million  and  a  half  breths 

an  hour;  < 
Now  how  long  will  a  church  full  of  are  last  at  that 
rate 

1  ask  you  ;  say  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  what's  to 
be  did? 

Why  then  they  must  breathe  it  all  over  agin. 
And  then  agin,  and  so  on,  till  each  has  took  it 
down 

At  least  ten  times  and  let  it  up  agin,  and  what's 
more. 

The  same  indtvidible  doant  hev  the  privilege 
Of  breathin  hus  own  are  and  no  ones  else. 
Each  one  mus  take  wotever  comes  to  him. 
Oh,  Sextant!  doant  you  know  our  lungs  is^  bel- 
lusses 

To  bio  the  fier  of  life  and  keep  it  from 
Going  out ;  and  how  can  bellusses  blow  without 
wind  ? 

And  aint  wind  are?    I  put  it  to  your  konshens, 
Are  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies, 
Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendlums  to  clox, 
Or  roots  and  airbs  unto  an  Injun  doctor, 
Or  little  pills  unto  an  omepath, 
Or  Boie  to  gurls.    Are  is  for  us  to  brethe. 
What  signifies  who  preaches  ef  I  can't  brethe. 
Whats  Pol  ?    What  pollus  to  sinners  who  are  ded? 
Ded  for  want  of  bieth  ?    Why,  Sextant,  when  we, 
dye 

Its  only  coz  we  cant  brethe  no  more — thats  all. 
And  now  O  Sextant  1  let  me  beg  of  you 
To  let  a  leetle  are  into  our  cheich 
(Pewer  are  is  serlin  proper  for  the  pews); 
And  dew  it  week  days  and  on  Sundys  tew — 
It  aint  much  trouble — only  make  a  hoal, 
And  then  the  are  will  come  in  of  itself 
(It  loves  to  come  in  where  it  can  get  warm). 
And  O  how  it  will  rouse  the  people  up 
And  sperr.t  up  the  preacher,  and  stop  the  garps 
And  yorns  and  fiijits  as  effeetool 
As  wind  on  the  dry  boans  the  Profit  tels  of. 

^Christian  Weakly. 





 ' 


ithoui  t!io  virtue  of  buaaan 
ity  one  can  neither  be  honest  til 
puverty  nor  content  in  abund- 
ance. 

£fwe  hesitate  to  cultivate  tho! 
habit  of  observation,  we  might  as! 
well  walk  through  the  world  blind- 
folded. 

For  one  to  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  to  be  like  Christ,  and 
for  one  to  be  like  Christ  is  to  se- 
cute  all  that  heaven  has  for  any] 

man, — GpLicji  llj&lc^ 


Is  it  a  farewell  or  a  directing  ? 


BY  TA.8KER  POLK. 

Is  it  a  farewell  or  a  greeting 
That  Hie  sea  waves  give  the  land, 
As  they  meet  and  part  in  meeting 
On  the  shell-besprinkled  sand? 

Thus  I  thought  as  at  eve  I  stood 
On  the  shore  of  the  brimming  sea, 
And  heard  the  rushing  of  the  flood, 
As  the  sounds  came  floating  to  me. 

Tell  tne,  ye  bright  shining  pebbles,  v 
Fair  bathers  in  the  ocean's  spray ; 
Translate  the  wild  ocean. trebles, 
And  write  on  the  sands  what  they  say. 

Are  those  rain  drops  tears  of  parting 
That  the  clouds  must  give  to  the  sky  ? 
Are  the  lightnings  through  them  dart- 
ing 

Messengers  of  Heaven's  good  bye  ? 

Is  that  thunder's  roar  for  madness, 
Or  is„it  for  wild,  happy  glee  ? 
Is  that  roar  a  roar  of  sadness, 
Or  of  an  unchained  ecstacy  ? 

Oh !  what  say3  the  heart  of  the  storm 
That  beats  in  the  breast  of  the  cloud, 
In  the  breast  of  that  misty  form 
That's  wrapped  in  its  shadowy  shroud? 

Turn  !  oh,  turn  !  ye  eagles  swooping 
To  that  shadowy  land  Sf  gloom'. 
Turn  ye,  and  the  veil  uplooping, 
Roll  *the  stone  from   these  secrets' 
tomb  

But  not  a  word  the  pebbles  said 
To  my  wild  and  anxious  queries, 
And  the  eagles  fast  flew  overhead 
To  their  distant,  cloud-capped  eyries  ; 

And  then  a  voice  within  me  spoke: — 
"Oh  I  let  these  mighty  secrets  be, 
For  nature's  God  with  nature's  cloak 
Mantles  such  things  as  these  from  thee. 

'  'Far  better  let  these  secrets  be, 
And  furrow  the  field  of  your  past, 
Then  ask  of  grand  futurity 
What  speaks  your  winging  soul  at  last." 

Is  it  a  farewell  or  a  greeting 
That  the  soul  must  give  its  God, 
As  upward  and  onward  fleeting 
It  passes  'neath  His  mighty  rod  ? 

Tell  me,  oh  thou  darkened  and  dim 
And  shadowy  futurity, 
What  my  soul  must  say  to  Him, 
The  ruler  of  eternity  ? 

And  then  the  future  answered  shrill: 
Your  deeds  in  life  must  cast  the  die ; 
As  agent  of  your  own  free  will, 
'Tis  vours  to  live  or  yours  to  die. 
Warrenton,  N.  O,  August  31, 1883. 


A  clergyman  in  Scotland  preached  a 
few  weeks  ago  from  the  text,  "  If  ye  do 
not  repent,  ye  shall  likewise  perish."  The 
wife  of  a  farmer,  who  was  present  went 
home  and  told  her  husband  that  the  text 
was,  "If  you  do  not  pay  rent,  you  shall 
leave  the  parish." 

A  bickering  pair  of  Quakers  were  lately 
heard  in  high  controversy,  the  husband  ex- 
claiming:  "I  am  determined  to  have  one 
quiet  week  with  thee."  "  But  how  wilt 
thou  be  able  to  get  it?"  said  the  taunting 
spouse,  in  that  sort  of  reiteration  which 
married  ladies  so  provokingly  indulge  in. 
"  I  will  keep  thee  a  week  after  thou  art 
dead,"  was  the  Quaker's  rejoinder. 


Mother. 

the  dear  old  mother.  Time 
attered  the  snowy  flakes  on 
h,  plowed  deep  furrows  on 
|eks,  but  is  she  not  sweet  and 
ful  yet?  The  lips  are  thin 
sunken,  but  those  are  the  lips 
lave  kissed  many  a  hot  tear 
ie  childish  cueeks,i«i(S(fciey  i 
sweetest  lips  in  the  world, 
re  is  dim,  ypt  it  glows  witli  a 
iance  of  holy  love^Wjiich 
fade.  Ah,  yes,  she  is  a 
mother.  The  sands  of  life 
irly  run  out,  but  feeble  as  she 
will  go  further  and  reach 
>wer  for  you  than  any  other 
rth.  You  cannot  walk  into 
a  midnight  .where  |  sha^ca^nnot  sec 
you,  you  cannot  enter  a  prison 
whose  bars  will  keep  her  out,  you 
cannot  mount  a  scaffold  loo  hi'di 

lliJ *    •         'III       *         '       -  *  ™~ 

for  her  to  reach,  that  she  may  kiss 
and  bless  you  in  evidence  of  her 
deathless  love.  When  the  world 
shall  despise  and  forsake  you,  when 
it  leaves  you  by  the  wayside  to  die 
unnoticed,  the  dear  old  mother  will 
gather  you  in  her  feeble  arms,  and 
j  carry  you  home,  and  tell  you  of  all 
your  virtues  until  you  almost  forget 
that  your  soul  is  disfigured  by  vices. 
Love  her  tenderly,  and  cheer  her 
declining  years  wii 


BT  MART  L.  CLOUGH 

(See  Steel-Plate.) 

Came  they  from  sinner  or  from  saint,*1-"*1  * 
Traced  in  bold  or  in  outlines  faint, 
Treasure  the  letters,  they  speak  of  times 
When  the  heart  beat  quick  in  merry  chimes. 

How  welcome  once  it  matters  not, 

Whether  the  old  friend  has  forgot, 
Or  whether  your  memory  still  is  green, 
Despite  the  years  that  have  rolled  between, 
Troasnre  them  up,  for  they're  sacred  things, 
Poetic  bits  that  sweet  mem'ries  briug, 
Memories  sad,  or  bitter  sweet, 
Laden  with  woe  or  with  pleasure  meet — 

'Tis  nut  waste  paper,  'tis  something  more, 

Though  the  bliss  or  blight  they  brought  is  o'er. 

Treasure  them  up  if  the  hand  is  cold, 
That  traced  the  lines  of  the  written  scroll ; 
If  the  heart's  dull  throbbing  is  over  now 
And  the  cold  earth  covers  the  marble  brow, 
Treasure  the  lines,  for  ne'er  again 
That  baud  shall  trace  with  the  flying  pen 
Such  lines  as  these,  that  will  ever  be 
A  bond  of  love  'twixt  the  dead  and  thee ; 
And  oh,  if  the  blessed  from  realms  above 
Can  ever  look  down  on  the  ones  they  love, 
I  know  they  would  gaze  when  the  drooping  head  j 
Is  bent  o'er  the  words  of  the  silent  dead. 

I  fain  have  felt,  in  the  silent  night, 

Their  souls  drawn  near  from  their  homes  of  light,  ' 

And  dow»  through  the  aisles  of  the  echoing  air, 

Have  tinkled  the  feet  of  the  seraphs  fair ; 

Then  treasure  the  letters,  though  tear-drops  start, 

Though  memories  wail  through  the  breaking  heart, 

For  the  missives  that  came  in  days  gone  by, 

Are  fraught  with  a  love  that  will  live  on  high,  j 

When  Earth,  and  Sky,  and  the  waves  tbat  loll, 

Shall  be  blotted  out  like  a  worthless  scroll. 

,  Kindness  in  Littus  Tmjb»gs. — Tha 
shine  of  life  is  made  up  of  very  little  bea.j 
that  are  bright  all  the  time.     in  flic  nui  sery, 
on  the  playground,  ami  in  the  Bcfoeol,  ii.  ro 
i  i(iui  all  the  time  lei   little  acts  of  Juudnfisj} 
that  cost  iiuthiug,  but  are  wortli  mere  ihai 
gold  or  silver     Xu  give  up  etometbing,  #fce 
giving  up  will  prevent  mihappinesa ;  to 
when  persisting  will  ■  hale  ami  fret  others; 
go  a  little  around,  rath*  r  than  COill 
another  ;  to  take  an  ill  yroi'd  tir  a  cr< 
quietly,  rather  than  resent  or  return  it, ; 
are  the  ways  in  which  clouds  and  storu: 
kept  off,  and  a  pleasant  and  steady  s  tnsl 
secured    even   in  very   humble  homes 
among  y§ 
I  in  ' 


OLI>  TIMES. 


There's  a  beautiful  song  on  the  slmnbrous-jtir 
That  drifts  through  the  valley  of  dreams*'; 
It  comes  from  a,  clinic  where  the  rase?  :tiv. 
And  a  tuneful  heart  and  bright  bro.w'n  hair. 
That  waved  in  the  summer  bcatifi^ 

Soft  eyes  of  azure,  and  eyes  of  bi?owS 

And  snow-w  hite  foreheads  arij 
A  glimmering  cross  and  a  glit'enng'jn'ov? 
A  thorny  bed  and  a  couch  of  <haK$jjr-2^"" ' 

Lost  hopes  and  leallcts  of  prayefi 

A  breath  of  spring  in  the  breezy a 
Sweet  wafts  from  tin'  quivering  phie'sy 

Blue  violet,  eyes  beneath  green  hwilgj.j,. 

A  bubble  of  brooklets,  a  secilt  of  b.Uig/ 
Bird  warbles  and  clambering  viTSSspp. 

*  > . 

A  rosy  wreath  ami  dimpled  hand, 

A  ring  and  a  slighted  vow: 
Three  golden  links  of  a  broken  band,, 
A  tiny  track  on  the  snow-white, sa 

A  teaivind  a  sinless  brow. 


There's  a  tincture  of  grief  in  the 
song 

That  sobs  on  the  slumbrous  air, 
And  loneliness,  felt  in  the  festive  throng, 
Sinks  down  on  the  soul  as  it  trembles  nJoug, 

From  a  chime  where  the  roses  were/ 

We  heard  it  first  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  it  mingled  with  matin  chimes. 
But  years  have  distanced  i  he  beautiful  lay, 
And  its  melody  floweth  from  far  away} 
And  we  call  it  now  "  Old  Times." 

— B,  F,  Taylor. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Duty  performed  makes  a  rain- 
ibow  i  n  the  heart. 


Longfellow  calls   Sunday  the 
golden  clasp,  that  binds 
the  voktme  of  the  week 


together 


THE  OLD  FARM  GATE, 

The   old   farm-gate  hangs  sagging 
down, 

On  rusty  hinges,  bent  and  brown., 1 
Its  latch  is  gone,  and,  here  and  there, 
Show  rude  traces  of  repair. 

The  old  farm-gate  has  seen  each  year' 
The  blossoms  bloom  and  disappear; 
The  bright  green  leaves  of  Spring  un- 
fold. 

And  turn  to  Autumn's  red  and  gold. 

The  children  bave  upon  it  clung, 
And  in  and  out  with  rapture  swung, 
When  their  young  hearts  were  good 
and  pure, 

When  hope  was  fair  and  faith  was  sura 

Beside  that   gate  have  lovers  true 
Told  the  old  story,  always  new.; 
Have  made  their  vows  have  dreamed 
of  bliss, 

And  sealed  .each,  promise  with  a  feias. 

The  old  farm-gate  has  opened  wide, 
To  welcome  home  the  new-made  bride, 
When  lilacs  bloomed,  and  locusts  fair, 
With  their  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  air>  j 

That  gate  tvith  rusty  weight  and  chain  > 
Has  .closed  upon  the  solemn  train, 
That.bore  her  lifeless  from  away, 
Upon  a  dreary  Autumn  duy. 

The  liuchens  gray  and  mosses  green, 
Upon  its  rotting  posts  are  seen, 
Initials,  carved  with  youthful  skilly 
Long  years  agOj  are  on  it  still. 

Yet  dear  to  me  above  all  things, 
By  reason  of  the  thoughts  it  brings, 
Is  that  old  gate,  now  sagging  down, 
Oa  rusty  lunges,  bent  and  brown. 


OUR  HOMESTEAD. 


LET  IT  PASS. 

Be  not  swift  to  take  offense  ; 

Let  it  pass ! 
Anger  is  a  foe  to  sense ; 

Let  it  pass 1 
Brood  not  darkly  o'er  a  wrong, 
Which  will  disappear  erelong, 
Rather  sing  this  cheery  song, 
Let  it  pass ! 
Let  it  pass ! 
Echo  not  an  angry  word  ; 

Let  it  pass ! 
Think  how  often  you  have  erred ; 

Let  it  pass  1 
Since  our  joys  must  pass  away, 
Like  the  dew-drops  on  the  way, 
Wherefore  should  our  sorrows  stay! 
Lec  them  pass ! 
Let  them  pass ! 
If  for  good  you've  taken  ill, 

Lit  it  pass  !  ( 
O  be  kind  and  gentle  still ; 

Let  it  pass  !  j 
Time  at   last   makes    all   things  ! 

straight, 
Let  us  not  resent,  but  wait, 
And  our  triumph  shall  be  great ;  I 
Let  it  pass ! 
Let  it  pass ! 
Bid  your  anger  to  depart ; 

Let  it  pass ! 
Lay  these  homely  words  to  heart, 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Follow  not  the  giddy  throng ; 
Bettor  to  be  wronged  than  wrong  ; 
Therefore  sing  this  cheery  song, 
Let  it  pass ! 
Let  it  pass  I 

CONUNDRUMS. 

To  what  eye  is  everything  invisible  ?— To 
the  eye  of  a  potato. 

When  are  two  potatoes  precisely  alike  ?— 
When  they  are  pared. 

When  is  the  weather  most  like  a  jug  ?— 
When  it's  very  muggy. 

What  is  that  which  can  often  be  found 
where  it  is  not  ?— Fault. 

What  should  a  husband  say  to  a  scolding 
wife  ? — My  dear,  I  love  you  stiU. 

What  is  it  that  you  must  keep  after  you 
have  given  it  to  another  ?— Your  word. 

When  is  it  that  a  person  ought  not  to 
keep  his  temper  ?— When  it  is  a  bad  one. 

What  is  that  which  we  wish  for,  and 
often  obtain,  yet  never  know  when  we  have 
got  it  ?— Sleep. 

What  is  that  from  which,  when  the 
whole  is  taken,  some  will  still  remain  ? — 
The  word  wholesome. 

Who  are  they  who  appear  to  most  advan- 
tage when  their  mouths  are  closed  ? — 
Scolds,  gossips,  and  people  with  bad  teeth. 


SLEEPING  IN  CHURCH. 


Twas  but  a  glance,  yet  in  my  heave 

Par  dowfc  its  mysjjc  deep 
It  stole,  ami  Formed  itself  a  p#rt 

Of  me,  for  ay  e  to  keep. 

,'Tis  mine,  no  one  can  claim  ft  now, 

For  sure  no  counterpart 
/Can  ever  flash,  and  still  no  vow 

Sealed  it  with  words  of  art. 

It  bound  as  as  in  bonds  more  true, 

Thau  links  of  sold  qv  steel 
For  poar among  the  faithful  few 

We  sjtand,  wf  Q  friendship  feel. 

ph  '.  lustroug  eye  that  lulls  njy  scul, 

My  better  Jite  to  wake, 
Wlmh  bids  me  know  that  wisdom's 
goal 

Is  sought,  for  loves  sweet  sake. 


Ph  i  eyes  that  burn  with  tender  beam, 
Tluit  cheer  with  each  mild  ray; 

That  come  as  if  in  gojden  dre^iu 
To  light  the  darksome  way. 

^"liat  though  between  us  crested  rise, 
The  dq^p  blue  oceans  main. 

That  glance  hi  memory  nestling  lips, 
And  whispers  hope  again. 

Only  a  glance,  has  power  to  bind, 
Two  lives  in  strongest  chains, 

To  seek  in  Heaven  and  there  to  find, 
That  love  which  never  wanes. 


An  old  Baptist  minister  enforced  the  ne- 
cessities  of  differences  of  opinion  by  argu- 
ment- "Now,  if  everybody  had  been  of  j 
my  opinion,  they  would  have  wanted  my  | 
old  woman."  One  of  the  deacons  who  sat 
just  behind  him  responded  :  '<  Yes,  and  it 
everybody  was  of  my  opinion  nobody  would 
have  her."   


LIFE'S  EMBROIDERY. 


THE  UNSEEN  BATTLEFIELD. 
3  is  an  utfseett  -battlefifld 

ery  huT^fitfhreast, 
\tifo  opposing  forces  meet, 
But  where  they  seldom  rest. 

One  arraj.  clusters  strong  and  fierce, 

Their  chief  of  demon  form  ; 
His  brow  is  like  the  thunder  cloud, 

His  voice  the  bursting  storm. 

His  captains,  Pride,  and  Lust,  and  Ha 
Whose  troops  watch  night  and  day, 

Swift  to  detect  the  weakest  point, 
And  thirsting  for  the  Tray. 

Contending  with  this  mighty  force 

Is  but  a  little  band  ; 
Yet  there  with  an  unequal  front, 

Those  warriors  firmly  stand  ! 

Their  leader  Is  of  Rod-like  form; 

Of  countenance  serene ; 
And  flowing  on  his  naked  brea5.: 

A  simple  cross  is  seen. 

His  captains,  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love, 

Point  to  that  wondrous  sign; 
And  gazing  on  it  all  receive 

Strength  from  a  source  divine. 

They  feeiit  speaks  a  glorious  truth, 

A  truth  as  great  as  sure, 
That  to  be  victor  they  must  learn 

To  lore,  confide,  endure. 

That  faith  suMime  in  wildest 

Imparts  a  holy  calm ; 
For  every  deadly  blow  a  shield, 

For  every  wound  a  balm. 

And  when  they  win  that  battlefield, 

Past  toil  is  quite  forgot ; 
The  plain  where  carnage  once  had  reigned, 

Becomes  a  hallowed  spot, 

A-,spot  where  flowers  of  joy  and  j 
^gifpring  from  the  fertile  sod, 
And  breathe  the  perfume  of  their  praisi 
On  every  breeze— to  God.  j 


ABP  and  woof  of  wondrous  whiteness, 
pure  as  brooding  angel's  dream, 
Hangs  the  web  of  life  before  me.   How  I 

the  dainty  fancies  gleam  ! 
How  shall  grow  the  fadeless  pattern  1 

Will  the  lily-bell  of  peace 
Swing,  and  from  its  golden  chalice 
drop  the  magic  soul-release  ? 

Work  more  swiftly,  cunning  fingers ; 

see  !  the  master  will  not  wait 
While  I  waste  the  golden  moments 
knocking  at  the  door  of  fate  ; 
Wreathe  the  rum  with  holy  blossoms,  purple  Vetches  sweet  and 
dim, 

Sacred  to  the  blessed  memory  of  my  mother's  cradle  hymn. 

Clover-blooms  and  dainty  Heartsease  let  me  place  in  every  fold, 
And  the  humble,  coy  Marshmallow,  with  its  tint  of  pallid  gold- 
All  the  sweetest  and  the  fairest ;  so  my  spirit  prays  to-night, 
Shrinking  with  a  dreary  shudder  from  the  dread  Mimosa's  blight. 

Shall  I  wake  some  dreary  morn  to  find  the  holy  Passion-flower 
That  I've  wrought  with  such  rare  sweetness,  growing  fairer  hour 
by  hour, 

Snatched  by  ruthless,  faithless  fingers  from  love's  holy  altar  shrine, 
Withered  every  fragrant  petal,  torn  each  tendril's  fond  entwine  ? 

Shall  a  wreath  of  white  Immortelles,  like  a  crown  of  drifted  snow, 
Lie  above  the  pulseless  bosom  of  the  one  that  loves  me  so  ? 
Ah  !  where  I  would  'broider  Roses  must  I  place  the  bitter  Rue  1 
Father,  with  the  wine  of  patience  mingle  faith's  inspiring  dew  ! 

Ah  !  poor  hands  so  soon  grown  weary  ;  ah  '.  poor  eyes  so  dimmed 
with  tears, 

Thinking  of  the  faulty  stitches  that  shall  mar  the  coming  years- 
Thinking,  when  the  holy  Master  shall  unroll  the  web  of  life, 
Of  the  weeds  I've  wrought  unwitting,  and  the  piercing  thorns  of 
strife  ! 

Blessed  thought !  beneath  his  fingers  how  the  frayed  and  broken 
ends 

Will  flow  out  in  finished  sweetness,  glowing  with  the  grace  he 
lends  ; 

Toil  I  then  'mid  shine  and  shadow;  Father,  "not  my  will  but 
thine  "  ; 

Take  my  poor  imperfect  blossoms,  breathe  on  them  thy  love  divine ! 
:    Alameda,  Cal.  Maby  E.  Griswold. 


LENT,  NOT  GIVEN. 

Lent, not  given  :  This  cherished  flower, 
A  pretiuus  loan  from  JJeiven,  ouly 
came, 

To  be  your  solace  for  one  brief  sweet 
hour, 

Then  angels  gently  bore  her  "home 
again." 

She  was  too  lovely  for  this  darkened 
earth, 

And  its  sad  shadows  o'er  her  beauty 
fell, 

She  closed  her  eyes,  those  eyes  so  full 
of  mirth, 
Folded  her  dimple  hands,,  and  left 
you ;  it  was  well. 

God  let  her  wonder  here,  like  Noah's 
dove, 

To  cheer  your  heart,  so  sad,  so  very 
lone, 

He  called  her  back,  because  his  ten- 
der love 

Beheld  a  gathering  cloud,  before 
her. 


He  took  the  bud.  to  save  the  opening 
flower, 

From  mildew,  rust  and  every  with- 
ering blight. 
Transplanted  now  to  God's  own  gar- 
den bower, 

It  blossoms  there  in  realms  ot  cloud- 
less light. 

Look  !  look  !  beyond  the  vail,  poor 

suffering  one, 
That  hides  your  darling  from  your 

longing  gaze, 
Behold  her  there  her  little  journey 

done, 

And  be  at  peace.    Oh  !  give  the  Fa- 
ther praise. 

Behold  her  form  how  lovely  it  ap- 
pears. 

Clad  in  her  blood  washed  robes  of 
spotless  white ; 
Behold  her  golden   crown,  and  dry 
your  tears, 
Such  bitter  drops  may  dim  this  vis- 
ion bright. 

She  needs  your  care  no  more  in  this 
glad  home, 
God's  loving  halo  c:rcles  her  young 
head ; 

There  waiting  for  you,  never  thence 
to  roam 

She  lives  in  Heaven,  the  one  you 
mourn  as  dead. 

Onn  treasure  less  you  have  on  earth 
to  love. 

One  tPfe.4sHre  mows  ^  lure  you  to 
,t<ie  ftfes ;  •  .  '  1 

'"••v.-.--.  f<  v'ii; ;  hearts,  still  tkrob  for] 
you  above, 
Your  pathway's  brightened  still  by  ' 
angel  eyes. 

Death's  mystic  stream,  whose  rolling 
waters  flow, 
Radient   and    clear,  when  Jesus 
stands  beside, 
Alone  devides  you  from  that  happy 
shore,  ✓ 
From  rest,  from  joy,  from  her  you 
think  has  died. 

Your  baby,  always,  as  when  last  you 
prest . 

A  mothers  lips  upon   her  living 
brow, 

Your  babe,  she  still  will  be ,  when  to 
your  breast 
You  clasp,  in  Heaven,  the  child  you 
seek  for  now. 

A  little  while,  earths  burdens  laid 
asida,  ^ 
Rest  for  the  weary  one,  will  then 
be  given . 

Sweet  the  blest  meeting,  past  Death's  ^ 
swelling  tide. 
When  that  dear  loan  shall  be  re- 
stored in  Heaven. 


What  He  Hadn't  Got. 

A  certain  rich  man  possessed 
of  great  wealth  was  wont  to  be 
proud  of  his  possessions  and  to  rei 
J'er  to  them  often,  but  withal,  he 
was  not  a  man  of  intellect, 

One  day  he  had  an  old  Irishman 
working  for  him,  and  lie  went  out 
to  oversee  the  job.  He  looked  nt 
Pat  a  minute,  hard  at  work,  and 
said  : 

"Well,  Pat.  it  is  good  to  be  rich, 
Ain't  it?" 

'■Yis,  sir,"  said  Pat,  who  had  the 


wit  of  his  nation. 

"I  do  rich,  very  rich,  Pat." 
"Yis,  sur." 

"I  own  lands,  bouses,  and  bonds, 
and  stock,  ami  railroads,  and — and 
—s.nd—" 

•'Yis,  rui,"  said  Pat,  shoveling 
away. 

••^ud  what  is.  it,  Pat,  I   haven't  f 
"got?,! 

"Not  a  bit  of  sinse,  sur,"  remark- 
ed Pat,  as  he  picked  up  his  wheel- 
barrow and  trundled  it  off  full  o!' 
dirt;  and  the  rich  man  went  into 
the  house  and  sat  behind  the  door. 

BHHHHIHHnMH 


FORGET  THEE ! 

BY  GERTIE  TALBOYS. 
Oh  tell  me  not  I  shall  forget 

And  cease  of  thee  to  dream  ; 
This  world  would  be  all  loneliness 

Nor  life  as  life  would  seem. 

Forget  thee !    When  the  ocean  ware 
Shall  wake  from  sleep  no  more, 

Nor  speed  before  the  fleeting  winds 
To  beat  the  rock-bound  shore. 

Forget  thee !    When  the  opening  bud 
Forgets  the  fragrant  shower, 

Or  when  the  roving  bee  deserts 
The  honey-laden  flower. 

Oh  say  not  then  I  shall  forget, 

Or  change  can  ever  know  ; 
When  fades  this  glorious  dream  of  thee 

Life's  stream  shall  cease  to  flow. 


The  approval  of  man  is  ol  little  account 
so  that  God's  approval  encompasses  one 
with  the  arms  ol  everlasting  peace. 

Suffering'  rightly  borne,  weakens  that 
part  of  which  should*  be  weak,  and 
strengthens  that  part  which  should  bo 
strong. 

Beware  of  evil  thoughts;  bad  thoughts 
come  first,  bad  words  follow,  and  then 
bad  deeds.  Watch  against  them;  stsivo 
against  th^-m. 

Power,  in  its  quality  and  degree,  is  the 
measure  of  manhood.  Scholarship  eavo 
by  accident,  is  never  the  measure  of  a 
man's  power. 


M  (T  j)  Tfj 


The  heart  ol  a  beautiful  woman,  like 
that  of  a  beautiful  flower,  may  be  tho 
abode  of  a  reptile. 

Next  thing  to  kissing  Ged'«  hand  is  to 
kiss  Jthe  flower  on  which  his  hand  hai 
laid  tho  touch  of  beauty. 

'Tis immortality,  'tis  that  alone,  amkl 
life's  pains,  abasements  emptiness,  tho 

soul  can  comfort,  elevate  and  (ill. 

.  j  - »    ■  ^ 

Worldly  ambition  is  the  mouth  of  tlia 
burning  pit  of  soltjshness  in  which  arc 
destroyed  lovo  atdher  sister  joy. 


It  is  how,  far  mr.ro  than  what  we  do 
that  is  tho  source  of  the  pleasure  of  pain 
which  our  daily  lives  are  radiating  upon 
those  whom  we  love  best. 

Adversity  has  ever  boen  considered  as 
the  state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  be* 

comes  acquainted  with  himself,  particu- 
larly being  free  from  flatterers. 

The  losses,  troubles,  sufferings  of  our 
dady  life  are  only  the  dust  and  cinders 
blown  into  the  travelers  eyes  on  .the 
journey  to  our  heavenly  home. 

A  narrow  minded  christian  leading  a 
life  of  crooked  prejudices  and.^doing.  it 
conscientiously  makes  more  atheists 
than  all  the  inllnol  books  ever  written. 


/ 


TTTK  LOUISBURG  FEMALE  COL- 
LEGE. 

To  withdraw  ourjelf,  for  the  nonce, 
from  the  channel  of  public  excitement 
and  purterbation  into  which  we  have 
been  drifting  for  the  past  several  seasons, 
to  wander  ov'er  fields  of  learning,  and 
among  and  through  temples  erected  ded- 
icatory to  this  high  and  holy  purpose,  is 
a  Drivilege;  a  relief,  that  we  appreciate 
as  we  do  but  few  earthly  blessings.  To 
have  our  mental  faculties  enchained  by 
effusions  from  minds  profound  in  culti- 
vation and  character — masters  of  the 
principles  df  the  arts  and  sciences— has 
an  elevating,  a  refining  tendency,— im- 
parts a  moral  tone,  that  is  to  be  enjoyed 
upon  only  such  and  similar  occasions. 

And  do  we  feel  a  special  pride  in  tue 
interest  now  taken  in  female  education. 
That  woman  should  receive  the  highest 
^rd*r  of  mental  j*d  mor?l  training,  nono 
but  the  weakest  mind  will  attempt  to 
deny, — and  that  all  efforts  to  attain  this 
efid,  will  meet  with  the  happiest  results, 
was  fully  evidenced  during  the  past  week. 
Indeed,  We  look  upon  the  education  of 
our  women,  as  a  national  necessity,  a- 
side  from  all  other  consideration?-.  *~It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  ma'tr6ni  Of 
seny  country,  shape  and  control  itsdcslw 
riy,  through  the  character  imparted  to* 


tlie  sons  in  their  youth,— by  instilling 
into  them:  p^mirplss  6f  government,  based 
upon  honor,  integrity,  liberality,  and 
fidelity;  hence  the  urgent  need,  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention'  being  given 
to  the  proper  expansion  of  the  female 
intellect 

We  have  several-  large  and  flourishing 
Schools  and  Colleges  in'  our  State;  as 
well  as  in  the  ehtif  e  country,  devoted  to 
this  noble  purpose,— and  they  are  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  showing  the  fala- 
cious  enormity  in  the  oft  asserted  re- 
marks, that  woman  possesses  an  inferior 
intellect.  And  we  are  gratified  With  the 
belief,  that  the  elegant  Institution  loca- 
ted in  Louisburg  N.  C,  takes  its  place 
among  the  foremost  in  the  South'.  Pre- 
sided over  by  a  gentleman  of  distinguish- 
ed attainments  and  abilities— as  a  Schol- 
ar and  Divnie — the  Kev-  Turner  M. 
Jones,  and  a  faculty  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  such  an  Institution,  a  very  sat- 

t factory  consumation  of  the  efforts  made 
ust  bo  realized  by  this  College. 
On  Tuesday  night  the  Annifal  Dis*- ' 
course  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Bobbitt,  of  Chapel  Hill,  upon  the  value 
of  the  Bible..  It  was  an  able  and  in- 
structive sermon,— the  subject  being  elu- 
cidated in  a  manner  quite  forcible,  and 
producing  upon  the  larg£  audience  niark^ 


ed  effect. 

^Wednesday  morning,)  the  large 
spacious  Chapel  of  the  College  was. 
to  listen,  tajtbe  jAnnual  Literary^adc 
before  the  School,   delivpred  by 
Seaton  Gales,  of  Raleigh. j  Happily 
he  sustain   himself  throughout  as  a  ge 
tleman  of  fine   scholarly  attainments,: 
deep  research,  and  possessing^  thorou 
knowledge  of  the  subject  selected- for  tl 
©cea&GU — an  exposition  of  th<Tt):ue  mi 
sion  of  ^iornau,  and  a  discussion  o 
theory  of,  her  .alleged  intellectual  infer 
«ority.    M$>.  Gales  supported  His  dissc: 
tatiou  by  arguments  unanswerable-.  - 
a  felicitous,  manner  did  he  hold  up 
egotists.,  who   mostly  deride  won»an! 
w!i9£?  faculty^  of  appreciation  'isl0C& 
in  the  head  of  a  small  gold-headed  ratal) 
which  they  flourish  with  much  nonchal- 
ance; or  in  the  exquisite  curl  they  give 
to  a  delicate;  sickly  little  moustache.— 
His  allusions  to  the  fact  that  ho  fem.Al.gj 
Voltaires,  or  Humes  had  vet  lived  tq, 
deny  the  existahce  of  the  true  God,  was 
a  glorious  tribute  to  the  sex.    Indeed,  it 
is  the  highest  meed  of  praise  to  say,  that 
no  woman  had  ever  professed  infidelity. 

\  Wednesday  night,  a  concert  of  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  music  was  giveih)  The 
Hall  was^ again  packed  to  its  utmost  ca- 


pacity,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
heavy  plaudits  which  greeted  the  several 
performances,  the  whole  of  it  was  a  de- 
cided success.  The  selections  were  very 
good,  and  excellently  performed.  More ; 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  efficieri'cy  of 
Prof.  Hahr,  and  his  corps  of  assistants, 
need  not  be  wanted,  than  was  given  by 
the  young  ladies  on  this  occasion.h- 
Without  discriminating,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  several  Of  the  pieces 
would  have'added  'eclat  toThebest  Opera. 
We  mentien  a  few  of  them  : 

Duet  for  two  Pianos,  From  Opera  Nor- 
ma, by  Reseller.  Three  Pianos,  six 
Performers,  Flowers  of  Joy  Waltzes;  by 
Gungl.  Aurora  Waltzrs.  Piand  arid 
Violin  Duet  Mephistd  Galop.  Over- 
ture, Masanidlo.  Beautiful  Girl  of  the 
Southland  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea.— 
Several,  if  not  all  of  these  pieces  were 
accompanied  by  Prof.  Hahr  with  his 
violirjj] — ' 

/Thursday  morning,  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  took  place.  We  give  the 
programme,  with  the  names  of  the  grad- 
uates : 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES: 

Chorus,  by  the  Class — "When  the' 
Summer  Kain  is  oyer." 

Salutatory  Address — Miss  Sarah  E. 
Jasper,  Louisburg. 

'  Music  :  Gruitar  Song — Sweet  Music, 
etc.,  Miss  Alexander  and  others'. 

Life's  Changes — Miss  M.  A.  Arm- 
strong, Now  Hanover. 

Music  :  Do  they  think  of  me  at  home; 
Piano  Sdcr—MieB  B:  Gray. 

The  Fall  of  a  Leaf  is  a  WMtpzr  to  the 
Liciny — Miss  Prudence  Person,  Louis- 
burg. 

Music :  Piano  Solo — Falling  Leaves — 
Miss  A.  Pullen. 

The  World  is  all  Before  me  Where  to 
Choose,  and  Providence  my  Guide — Miss 
E.  A.  Walker,  Louisburg. 

Music  :   Kiss    Waltz — Piano  Duett, 
Misses  Littlcjohn  and  Bobbitt. 
1     The  Living  Strive :  The  Dead  Alone 
lore  Glorious — Miss  E.  E.  Spencer,  Hyde. 

MpBiti  :   Dolce  Conccnto — Piano  and 
Violin,!  Misses  V.  Vlock  and  Southall 
Med  9w<ft.3sGi  II.       £     •  —        •  ■  •*  - 
Reverie  in  Blank  Verse — M:ss  P.  J. 
Wright,  Franklin. 

Music  :  Piano  Solo — The  Chiming 
Bells,  Miss  F.  Jones. 

The  Old  North  State— Miss  8;  R. 
Blount,  Robeson. 

Music  :  Galop  de  Concert — Piano  and 
Violin,  Misses  V.  Vleck  and  Southall  and 
Professor  H. 

Music,  Written  and  Unwritten — Miss 
S.  B.  Jasper,  of  Louisburg 

Music;  Mksic  of  the  Bitds — Vocal 
Duett,  Kiss  Walker  and  others. 

Night  Brings  out  Stats—  Miss  N.  S. 
Vines,  Edgeeombe.  .,  ,     , , 

Music.:  Piano  Overture,  Ca- 

iliph  of  Eagdad,  Misses  JoyneY,  Macon 
juad  Wright. 

Science  of  a  Suri  Beam — Miss  E.  E. 
aeon,  Franklin. 

_.Ilsic:  Tjadic's  Own  Waltzes — Misses 
Ylcck  and  Soutuafl  2nd  Professor'  H. 


The  Mission  qf  Southern  Daughter!} 
With  the  Yaltdictory  Addresses- — Miss 
A  E.  Joyner,  Fraiiklinton.  / 

Music :'  Fate  Well  Song.-  / 

DEGREES  CONFERRED, 


BiltEDICTtOft. 

It  is  rzrely  the  case,  that  a  whole  class 
.makes  its  exit  from  scholastic  life,  under 
jsuch  flattering  auspices,  and  such  bright 
augury  for  the  future  of  i'ts  members, — 
|  The  several  essays  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  attainments  of  the  young 
ladies,  evidenced  talent  of  the  first  order, 
land  a  thorough  completion'  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  them'.  Mr.  Jones 
may  well  feel  proud  of  his  class.  It  is 
in  itgelf,  a  volume  of  convincing  testi- 
moriy  of  the  thorough  mental,  moral  and 
christian  training  and  discipline. which 
^this  gentleman  has  taken  as  the  standard 
for  his  School.  £ 

And  we  must  congratulate  the  young 
ladies  up'on   their   happy   conclusion  of 
duties  of  such  paramount  importance. 
They,  have  cause  for  self-congratulation', 
for  the  advantages  they   have  enjoyed, 
arid  which  they  have  so  well"  appreciated. 
They  go  into  the.  world,  eminently  qual- 
ified for  its  heavy  and  varied' responsi- 
bilities.   A  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  class  is,  that  each  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  God.    What  a  beautiful,  a 
sublime  spectacle !    Ten  young  ladies, 
taking  leave  of  their  Alma  Mater,  pos- 
sessing not  only  that  which  beautifies  and 
adorns  the  intellect,  but  also,  those  holy, 
christian   attributes   which  will  enable 
them  to  impart  an'  additional1  h*stre  to  so- 
ciety, and  prepare  them  for  entering  the 
portals  of  that  home,  and  to  roam  among 
those  elysian  fields  of  happiness  and  love^ 
made  glorious  by  the   fulgent  beams"  of 
His  countenance  who  dwelled),  therein, 
and  to  re-unite   in  the  Grand  Chorus 
of  praises   to    God   on   high.  Hay 
their  course  through  this  life,  be  such 
as   to   inspire   in'  all,  a  reverence  for 
'■the'  divide  attribute-  of  tlicir  cliitructcr,-  - 
and  their  departure,  as  sweetly  serene 
and  gentle,   as   the   passing  away  of  a 
beautiful  rain-bow. 

The  addttss  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  class, 
was  one  of  the  finest  efforts,  to  which  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  listen. 
In  an  affectionate  hiarihet  did  he  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  their  future, — arid  did^he  urge  them 
to  a  proper  observance  of4»their  every 
duty,  to  themselves,  to  society,  to  their 
country,  and  their  God.  The  address 
throughout  was  elegant  in  diction,  able, 
forcibly  delivered,  and  an  effective  argu- 
ment for  the  highest  staiia'a'fu  bf  female 
education. 

Each  young  lady  of  the  class,  after  re- 
ceiving their  Degrees,  was  presented 
with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  by  their 
beloved  preceptor. 

V'The  exercises  w'exe  concluded  by  a 
fareWel).  Song  to  the  President, — words 

jby  Miss  P.  J.  Wright,  of  the  class, — 
Music  by  Prof.  Hahr:  Mr.  Jones  knew 
nothing  of  the  Sorig,  until  requested  by 


«laiS,  through  the  Rev.  Sir.  Hudson' 
that  it  be  permitted  to  be  sung.  It  was 
a  touching  evidence  of  the  love  and  ven- 
eration sustained  for  Mr.  Jones s  by  his 

class; 

Much  do  we  wish,  that  all  Colleges, 
devoted  to  this  holy  work,  may  meet 
with  the  success  such  efforts  should  re- 
ceive,— and  may  the  institution  which  is 
the  subiect  of  this  article,  never  loose 
any  of  toe  prestige  it  lids  i3b  deservedly 

obtained.   

  -SITING, 

^Prom  yonder  western  sky  the  sunlight  fades, 
%  While  silently  and-slowly  fall  the  shades 
fOf  closing  day,  and,wfcispeTing  to  the  trees, 
f  So  heswd  anon  the  gentle  evening  breeze  ; 
'  'Tis  Spring-time,  and  the  smiling  goddess 
sends 

A  thousand  offerings  to  her  waiting  friends, 
r^Ttt.  voung  and  happy  hearts,  the  hppe  she 
brings, 

'.That  every  flower  of  pleasure  which  now 
springs 

In  gay  parterres,  perpetually  shall  bloom, , 
And  life  be  beautified  e'en  to  'the?  tomb  ; 
-That  loving  hearts  shall  ne'er  for  them  grow  j 
cold, 

And  time  shall  treasures  -"richer  still  unfold,  | 
Wealth,  fame,  and  happiuess,  around  them 
bring 

^Unclouded  sunshine,  one  eternal  Spring- 

And  what  her  gift  to  one  of  brow  serene, 
•Who  oft  hath  trod  those  fields_  of  living 
•  greeny  j 

Hath  seen  alas !  her  flowers  fair  decay,  . 
iJIerverdant  leaflets  fadAnl  faljAway,  « 
^'l*r'l '  i    |jl  1  _'i (~*<vr:^aM\jf-  Beams? 

And  gushmg Touhlains  give!  out  icy  gleams; 

Knows,  too,  how  surely  dearest-friends  must 
I  ■  .die, 

I  And  brightest'  hopes  a  scattered  ruin  lie. 
'  Tis  this— the  hope  to  faith  and  love  so  deaf, 
|  That  hope  that  brightens  every  falling  tear, 
I  'And  points  us  to  the  happy  home  above 
"Where  all  is  pleasure,  friendship,  gladness, 
low? ; 

|"For  there  alone  perennial  spring  is'  found, 
And  sunlight  ever  sheds  its  rays  around. 


Sweet  Spring !   our  fondest  joys  are  linked 
with  thee 

The  happy  hours  of  childhood  pure  and  free 
'  Were  brightest  spent  amid  the  blooming 
:  bowers, 

\  Culling  thy  sweets^  among  tho  opening  flow- 
ers; 

And  when  the  heart  first  gave  its  worship  wild, 
'Twas  when  glad  Nature  at  thy  presence 
smiled ; 

(Its  latest,  truest  offering  ever  made 
Was  that  upon  thy  floral  alter  laid  ; 
-Friends,  that   have   left  us  for  that  home 
above, 

Were  with  us  when  thy  voice  awakened 
love ; 

-'Andetill  thy  music  hath  the.  power  to  bless 
AYith  hopes  of  never  ending  happiness, 

ZELIA 

June  4th,  1868. 


THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

1 .  You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear  ; 
To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year ; 
Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  maddest,  merriest  day; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Ma 

i.  There's  many  a  black  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so  bright  as  mine  ; 
There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caroline : 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they  say, 
So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

!.  I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake, 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  : 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May 

.  As  I  came  up  the  valley,  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday — 
But  I'm  to  bo  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 


5.  They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be : 
I    They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — what  is  that  to  : 
'    There's  many  a  bolder  lad  will  woo  me  any  summer  day, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May< 

>.  Little  Erne  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green, 

And  you'll  be  there  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen ; 
I  For  the  shepherd-lads  on  every  side  will  come  from  far  away 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May, 
A  ^» 
new.-year's  eve. 

If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year : 
It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  in  the  mould,  and  think  no  more  of  me. 


To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind 
.The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mint 
And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 


i 


lade  a  crown  of  flowers ;  we  had  a  merry  day : 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  Green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May ; 
And  we  danced  about  the  May-pole  and  in  the  hazel  copse,1 
Till  Charles's  Wain2  came  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 


There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane :  ; 

I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again : 

I  wish  the  snow  would  melt,  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high : 

_"\  ....  i 


long  to  see  a  flower  so,  before  the  day  I  die. 


\ 


21.  He  show'd  me  al'  he  mercy,  for  he  taught  me  all  the  sM 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  wilM^H 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be, 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  mH 

22.  0  look !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  g 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I  kno 
And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  ma? 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

23.  O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that,  ere  this  day  is  done, 
The  voice  that  now  is  speaking  may  be  beyond  the' sun —  fft 
Forever  and  forever  with  those  just  souls  and  triien- 

And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan?  why  make  we  such  ado? 

24.  Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 

And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come  ; 

To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breastr—  ,  qfjjbb 

And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Tennyson. 

HEALTH  PROVERBS. 
A  happ-s  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage. 
A  good  life  keeps  off  wrinkles. 

A  penny-worth  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  sorrow. 
A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine.— Solomon. 
If  we  subdue  not  our  passions,  they  will  subdue  us. 
Passion  is  a  fever  that  leaves  us  weaker  than  it  finds  us 
Where  reason  rules,  appetite  obeys. 
He  that  wants  health  wants  every  things 
Sickness  is  felt,  but  health  not  at  all. 
Diseases  are  the  interest  paid  for  pleasure. 
The  follies  of  youth  are  food  for  repentaneeln  old  age. 
Eat  little  at  dinner*  and  less  at  supper. 
After  dinner  sit  a  while,  after  supper  walk  a  mile. 
He  that  riseth  early  may  walk,  but  he  that  riseth  late  must 
trot  all  day. 


Heroine  is  perhaps  as  peculiar  a  word  as  there  is  in  the  English 
language.  The  first  two  letters  of  it  are  male;  the  first  three, 
female;  the  first  four,  a  brave  man;  and  the  whole  word,  a  brave 
woman. 


The  BeautiM  Snow. 

Oh  !  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow 
Filling  the  sky  aud  the  earth  below; 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street, 
Uver  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet, 
Dancing,  flirting,  skipping  along; 
Beautiful  snow  !  it  cannot  do  wrong; 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek. 
Clinging  to  lips  in  a  frolicksome  freak: 
Beautiful  snow    from   the  heavens 
above, 

Pure  as  an  angel,  gentle  as  love. 

Oh  !  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
How  the  flakes -gather  and  laugh  as 
they  go 

Whirling  about  in  their  maddening  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  everyone, 
□basing,  laughing.  hurvyingjjy,\. 
It  lights  on  the  face  and  it  sparkles 
the  eye; 

And  even  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and 
bound, 

Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around, 
The  town  is  alive  and  its  heart  in  a 
glow 

To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful 
snow. 

How  wildly  the  crowd  goes  swaying 
along 

Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and 
hong; 

Hew  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors 
flash  by, 

Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the 
eye; 

Hinging,  swinging,  dashing  they  go 
Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow. 
Suow  so  pure  as  it  falls  from  the  sky 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd 

rushing  by. 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the 

thousands  of  feet. 
Till  it,  blends  with  the  filth  of  the  hor- 
rible street. 

Helpless  and  foul  as  the  trampled 
suow, 

Sinner,  despair  not  !  Christ  stoopeth 
low 

To  rescue  the  soul  that  is  lost  iu  the 

I  '  sin}:  _         i£  .  . 
And  raise  it  to  life  and  enjoyment 
again: 

Groaning,  bleeding,  dying  for  thee 
The  Crucified  hung  on  the  accursed 
tree, 

His  accents  of  mercy  fell  soft  on  thine 
car, 

Will  He  heed  me,  will  He  hear  my 
p'rayer  ? 

Oh!  (bid  who  in  the  streams  of  love 
did  How, 

Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow. 

THE  HOME  DOCTOR. 

Health  Alphabet. 

A. — s  spon  as  you  get  up,  shake 

ulanket  and  sheet : 
B—  eltcr  be  without  shoes  t.ian  sit 

with  wet  feet ;  i 
C — hildren,  if  healthy,  are  active, 

rh,t  Still  ; 

D— amp  beds  ami  dam]-)  clothes 
will  both  make  you  ill  ; 

15— at  slowly,  and  always  chew 
your  food  well ; 


"  So,  come  which  way  you  will, 

Lady  mine, 
Vale,  upland,  plain  and  hill 
Wait  your  coming.    For  one  day 
Loose  the  bridle,  and  away  ! 

Lady-mine." 


re'sITcMl  the    air    i:i    the  house 

where  yon  dwell  ; 
— arments  must  never  be  made 

too  tight ; 
-nines  should  be  health}';  air}' 

and  light ; 
-f  you  wish  to  be  well,  as  you. do, 

I've  no  doubt ; 
-ust    open  the    windows  before 

you  go  out  ; 
--eep  your  rooms  always  tidy  asnji 

clean  ;  "  -  k  - 

-et  (.lust  on  furniture  never  be 

seen  ; 

-ittoli  illness    is   caused   by  the 

want  of  pure  air ; 
— ow  to  open    your  windows  be 

ever  your  care  ; 
-Id  rugs  and  old  rubbish  should 

never  be  kept ; 


pl_eopte  should  see  that  their  floors 

are  well  swept, ; 
Q_uick  movements  in  children  are 

healthy  and  right, , 
R — cmember;   the    young  cannot 

thrive  without  light ; 
•  -ee  that  the  eistcitu  is  clean  to 

the  brim  : 
t    ake  care  that  your  dress  is  tidy 

aud  ti  im  ; 
J    se  your  n«»se  to  find  if  there  be 

a  bad  drain,  - 
V— very  ^  aiv  Lue  f"evet's  tnat 

come  from  i£s  train  ; 
W— alk  as  much  as  you  can  with- 
out feeling  fatigue  ; 
X— erxes  could  walk  many  a  league  ; 
Y— our  health  is  your  wealth,  which 

your  wisdom  must  keep  ; 
Z—eal  will  help  a  good  eaus\  and 
tue  good  you  will  reap, 


CHRISTMAS  JOURNEY  TO  GRANDPA  — LOST  THE  WAY. 


,THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF  A  WIFE. 

-   __   -      J^T  • 

§(i>me  writer,  who  evidently  knows  j 
whefof  he  spoke,  puts  it  thus  curtly  : 
."The  man  who  'runs  a  farm'  wants 
2k  suitable  wife  as  a  partner  in  the 
work.  The  blooming  and  beautiful 
young  lady  rose-cheeked  and  bright 
fcyed,  who  can  darn  a  stocking,  mend 
her  own  clothes  command  a  regi- 
ment of  pots  and  kettles,  feed  the 
pigs,  milk  the  cows  and  be  a  lady 
all  the  time,  is  the  girl  that  sensible 
young  men  are  in  quest  of  for  a 
wife.  But  your  pining,  wasp-wasted, 


d611-dres§ed,  consumption  '  mort-i 
gaged,  music  murdering,  novel  de- 
vouring daughters  of  idleness,  are 
po  more  fit  for  matrimony  than  a; 
pullet  to  look  after  a  brood  of  four- 
teen chickens.  ■  The  truth  is  my 
dear  young  sails,  vou  want  less  of 
restraint  and  more -liberty  of  action  ; 
more  kitchen  and  less  parlor ;  more 
frapkness  &nd  less  mock  modesty, 
yiposen  your  corsets  and  breathe 
the  pure  atmosphere,  and  become 
as  beautiful  and  good  as  nature  de- 
signed." 


New  Method  of  Courting. 

A  certain  young  gentleman  and 
lady  chanced  to  meet  one  Sunday 
in  Church,  and  both  in  the  i-ame 
pew.  The  young  gentleman,  ob- 
serving something  more  fascinating 
in  the  lady's  countenance  than  he 
discovered  in  the  sermon,  opened 
his  Uible  at  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  epistle  of  John,  5th  verse, 
kfnd  pointing  to  it*  with  his  finger,  1 
handed  it  to  lier  to  read  in  theaa 
words  :  -'And  now  I  beaaoch  thee, 
lady,  not  as  tho'  I  wrote  a  new 
commandment  unto  thee  hut  that 
which  we  had  from  ,  the  begining 
that  we  love  one  another,"  After 
reading  it,  she  gave  him  for  answer 
the  first  chapter  of  Ruth,  16th  and  I 
17th  verses  :  "Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  the.  or  to  return  from  follow-, 
ing  after  thee,  for  whither  thou  go- 
est—  I  will  go.  and  where  thou  iodg- 
est  I  will  Hodge,  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  shall 
be  my  God.  whore  thou  diest  I 
shall  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  , 
the  Lord  do  so  to  van  and  more  al- 
so if  ought,  but  death  part  thee  and 
me."  Immediately  after  the  ser- 
mon was  over  the  y>mng  couple 
were  actually  joined  together  in 
matrimony,  which  was  the  end  of 
the  courtship  and  marriage. 

A  WONDER. 

BY  ALICE  CAItV. 

Still  always  groweth  in  me  tho  great  wonder, 
When  all  tho  fields  are  blushing  like,the  dawn, 

And  only  one  poor  little  flower  ploughe  1  under, 
That  I  oan  see  no  flowers,  that  one  being  gone  j 
I*o  flower  at  all,  because  of  one  being  gone. 

Aye,  ever  in  mo  groweth  the  groat  wonder, 
When  all  the  hills  are  shining,  white  and  red, 

And  only  one  poor  little  flower  ploughed  under, 
That  it  were  all  as  one  if  all  were  dead: 
Aye,  all  as  one  if  all  the  flowers  were  dead. 

I  can  not  feel  the  beauty  of  the  roses ; 

Their  soft  leaves  seem  to  me  but  layers  of  dust ; 
Out  of  my  opening  hand  each  blessing  closes  ; 

Nothing  is  left  me  but  my  hope  and  trust ; 

Nothing  but  heavenly  hope,  and  hoavenly.trust. 

I  get  no  sweetness  of  tho  sweetest  places ; 
My  house,  my  frie»ds  no  longer  comfort  me : 

Strange  somehow  grow  the  old  familiar  faces ; 
For  I  can  nothing  have,  not  bavins  thee : 
All  my  possessions  I  possessed  through  thee. 

Having,  I  have  them  not— strange  contradiction ! 

Heaven  needs  must  cast  its  shallow  on  our  earth : 
Yes,  drown  us  in  the  waters  of  affliction, 

Breast  high,  to  make  us  know  our  treasure's 
worth : 

To  make  us  know  how  much  our  love  is  worth. 

And  while  I  mourn,  the  anguish  of  my  story 
Breaks,  as  the  wave  breaks  on  the  hindering  bar : 

•Thou  art  but  hidden  in  the  deeps  of  glory, 
Even  as  the  sunshine  hides  the  lessening  star, 
And  with  true  love  I  love  thee  from  afar. 

I  know  Our  Father  must  be  good,  not  ovil, 
And  murmur  not  for  faith's  sake,  at  my  ill ; 

Nor  at  the  mystery  of  the  working  cavil. 
That  somehow  bindeth  all  things  in  His  will, 
And  though  He  slay  me,  makes  me  trust  Him  still. 
■'  —  —JIarper's  Mayazine.  t 


MAKE  CHILDHOOD  SWEET. 


Wait  not  till  the  little  hands  are  at  rest 

Ere  you  fill  them  full  of  flowers ; 
Wait  not  for  the  crowning  tuberose 
To  make  sweet  the  last  sad  hours ; 
But  while  in  the  busy  household  band 
Your  riarling-s  still  need  your  guiding  hand ; 
Oh !  fill  their  lives  with  sweetness. 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hearts  are  still 
For  the  loving  look  and  phrase ; 

But  while  you  gently  chide  a  fault, 
The  good  deed  kindly  praise. 

The  word  you  speak  beside  the  bier, 

Falls  sweeter  far  on  the  living  ear ; 
Oh !  fill  young  lives  with  sweetness. 


Ah !  what  are  kisses  on  the  clay-cold  lips 

To  the  rosy  mouth  we  press, 
When  our  wee  one  flies  to  her  mother's  arms 

For  love's  tenderest  caress? 
Let  never  a  worldly  babble  keep 
Your  heart  from  the  joy  each  day  should  reap, 

Circling  young  lives  with  sweetness. 

Give  thanks  each  morn  for  the  sturdy  boys. 

Give  thanks  for  the  fairy  girls; 
With  a  dower  of  wealth  like  this  at  home, 

Would  you  rifle  the  earth  for  pearls  ? 
Wait  not  for  death  to  gem  life's  crown, 
But  daily  shower  life's  blessings  down. 

And  fill  young  hearts  witli  sweetness. 


Remember  the  home  where  the  light  has  fled 

Where  the  rose  has  faded  away ; 
And  the  love  that  glows  in  youthful  hearts, 

Oh  !  cherish  it  while  you  may ! 
And  make  your  home  a  garden  of  flowers, 
Where  joy  shall  bloom  through  childhood's  hours, 

And  fill  young  lives  with  sweetness. 

THE  MORNING  COMETH. 

BY  LUCY  D.  HARRINGTON. 

Brightly  gleams  the  golden  morning, 
Swiftly  speeds  the  coming  day; 

Hasten,  Lord,  the  promised  dawning — 
Let  Thy  kingdom  come,  we  pray. 

Tarrying  for  the  wondrous  vision 
Soon  to  burst  upon  our  sight ; 

List'ning  for  the  songs  elysian 
Of  the  seraphs  robed  in  white ; 

Looking  for  our  Heavenly  Lover, 
Longing  for  our  Bridegroom  Friend  ; 

Gladly  soon  we  shall  pass  over 
Where  our  joys  will  never  end. 

Hail !  bright  day  of  Zion's  glory, 
Day  of  hope,  and  dawn  of  rest; 

Watchman,  toil  the  wondrous  story — 
Bear  the  news  from  east  to  west. 

Pilgrims,  lift  your  voices  clearer, 
Louder  yet  in  songs  of  praise, 

For  the  time  is  drawing  nearer, 

Crowned  with  wealth  of  gladsome  days. 

We  shall  rest  beside  the  river 
Flowing  from  the  throne  above ; 

Deathless  we  shall  bask  forever 
In  the  sunshine  of  His  love. 

Heaven  and  earth  in  endless  unison 

Alleluia  soon  shall  sing, 
Praising  Him  in  sweet  communion — 

Christ  the  Lord,  of  kings  the  King. 
Ware.  Mass. 


A  Love  of  a  Husband. 

In  Italy  robbers  »end  notes  to  rich  mer- 
'  ^''"""K  th«a*to  deposit  a  thousand  i 
or  two  at  soma  specified ,  point  within 
twenty-fcur  hoars,  or  their  jW8es  w ill  be 

ine  aratt.  One  amusing  story  is  tnlri  of. 
certain  rich  man  who  d«f  not  blZ  an  a el 
ot  a  w.fe  He  received  a  note  demand^  a 
thousand  pounds  in  two  days,  in  defanl  A  f 
which  the  robbers  threatened  to  wt  „ff 
bis  wife.  It  was  astonishing  tn  T 
solicitous  the  husband  becamf  0n7  udd°en 

^rhc78eW'fandh»rLlbd  ^  felt  •"•^•SS 
exercise,  and  urged  her  constantly  to  t*fc» 
early  morning  walks  on  the  hill  i  ouUid?  nf 

H.'sVu8rhoYd1u^^^,^eUDDbs:-.  -<* 


"AFTER." 

After  the  shower  the  tranquil  sun  ■ 
Silver  stars  when  the  day  is  done. 
After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves ; 
After  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves, 
After  the  clouds  the  violet  sky; 
Quiet  woods,  when  the  wind  goes  by. 
After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves ; 
After  the  battle,  peaceful  craves. 
After  the  knell,  the  wedding  lR.ljs . 
Joyful  greetings  from  sad  farewells. 
After  the  bud,  the  radiant  rose  j 
After  our  weeping,  sweet  repoqa, 
After  the  bferden,  the  blissful  mead; 
After  the  furrow,  the  waking  seed. 
After  the  night,  the  downy  nest ; 
Over  the  shadowy  river — rest. 


Kindess  rarely  has  anything 


to  regret. 


Our  very  manner  is  a  tiling  of  j 
importance.1'   A  kind' No  is  often 
moie  agreeable  than  a  rough  Yes. 

Method  is  the  very  hinge  of 
business,  and  there  can  be  no 
method  without  punctuality. 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is 
the  only  one  that  never  wears 
out. 


"  T-\T  ~  "  


4  MODEL  LOVE  LETTER, 


[Exchange] 

Mt  DeajkMiss  C— Every  time 
J  think  of  you  my  heart  flops  up 
and  down  like  a  clmrn  dasher.  Sen* 
sations  of  joy  caper  over  it  like 
young  goats  on  a  stable  roof,  and 
ifejill  through  it  like  .Spanish  needles 
through  a  pair  of  tow  lined  trows- 
ers.    As  a  goslin  swirameth  with  > 
delight  in  a  mud-puddle,  so  swim 
I  in  the  sea  pf  glpry.    Visions  of 
ecstatic  rapture  thicker  than  the 
hairs   on    a   blackingbrush,  and 
brighter  than  the  hues  of  a  hum- ' 
ming-bird's  pinions,  visit  me  in  my  ' 
slu rubers  ;'and  born  on  tlveir  invisi^ 
ble  Wings,  your  image  stands  before 
nje.  and  I  reach  out  to  grasp  it  like 
8  pointer  snapping  at  a  bluebottle 
fly.    When  I  first  beheld  younan-  j 
gelic  perfections,  I  was  bewildered, 
ray  brain    whirled   around  like  a! 
bumble  bee  under  a  tumbler.  My 
eyes  stood  open  like  celiac  doors  in 
a  country  town,  and  I  lifted  up  my 
ears  tp  catch  the  silvery  occents  of 
your  voice.    My  tongue  refused  Lo 
•vug.  and  in  silent  adqjra|iqp  I  drank 
in  the  sweet  infecticn  of  love.  Since 
the  light  of  your  face  fell  upon  my 
life,  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  could 


lift  myself  up  by  my  boot  straps  to 
the  top  of  the  presbyterian  steeple 
and  pull  the  bell-rope  for  singing 
school.  L>ay  and  night  you,  are  in 
my  thought.  When  Aurora  bjjjsb? 
ing  like  a  bride,  rises  from  her  saf- 
frpn  couch;  when  the  jaybird  pipes 
his  tuneful  lay,  in  the  apple  tree  by 
the  spring  house  ;  when  the  chanti- 
cleer's shrill  clarion  heralds  the 
coming  morn ;  wnen  the  drowsy 
beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight  at 
sultry  noontide,  and  when  the  giv- 
ing cows  come  home  at  milking 
£ime,  I  think  of  thee ;  and  like  a 
piece  of  gum  'lastic  my  heart  seems 
to  stretch  cjear  acrpss  my  bosom. 
Your  forehead  is  smoother  than  the 
elbow  of  an  old  coat.  Your  eyes 
are  glorious  to  behold.  In  their' 
Jiquid  depths  I  see  iegjons  of  little' 
cupids  bafhiqg  like  a  cphort  of  ants 
in  an  old  army-  cracker.  When  their 
fire  hit  me  upon  my  manly  breast, 
it  penetrated  my  whole  anatomy  as 
a  Ipad  of  bird  shot  would  goihrough 
a  rptton  apple.  Yo'ur  nose  is  from 
a  chunk  of  Parisian  marble,  qn,d 
your  mouth  puckered  with  s,wcetr 
ness,  Nectar  lingers  on  your  lips 
like  honey  pn  a  bear's  paw,  and 
rayrids  of  unhedged  kisses  are  there 
ready  to  fly  out  .and  figlit  somen 
where,  like  blue  birds  out  of  their 
parents  nest,    Y^mr  laugh  rings  in  j 


my  ears  like  the  wind-harp's  strains 
qr  the  bleat  of  a  sKray  lamb  pn  a 
bleak  hillside.  The  dimples  in  yqur 
cheeks  are  like  bowers  and  beds  of 
roses,  or  hollows  in  calces  qf  horqe- 
made  sugar. 

I  am  dying  to.  fly  to  thy  presence 
and  pour  out  the  burning  eloquence 
of  my  love  as  thrifty  housewives 
pom:  qut  your   hot  rqffee.  Away 
from,  you  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a 
sick  rat.    Some  times  I    can  hear 
the  June  bug  of  despondency  buz- 
zing in  my  car,  and  feel  a  cold  liz- 
zard  of  despair  crawling  down  my 
b,ack.    Uncouth  fears,  like  a  thou- 
1  sand  thinners,  nibble  at  my  spirits,  , 
[  and  ray   soul   is   pierced  through 
with  doubts,  as  an  old  cheese  is 
bored  with  skippers. 

My  love  for  you  is  stronger  than 
the  smell  of  coffee^  pattent  butter 
or  the  kick  qf  a  young  cqw,  and 
unselfish  as  a  kitten;s  first  cater- 
waul. As  tiie  song  birds  hankers 
for  the  light  of  day,  the  cautious 
mouse  for  the  fresh  bacpn  in  the 
trap,  as  a  lean  pup  banket?  for  pew 
milky-  s.o  J  I/O n g  for  thee. 

You  are  fairer  than  a  speckled 
pullet,  sweeter  than  a  Yankee 
doughnut  fried  in  sprgum  raolasses, 
brighter  than  the  topnot  plumage 
on  the  head  of  a  muscoj'ey  duck. 
You  are  candy  kisses,  raisins, 
pound-cake  and  sweetened  toddy 
altogether. 

If  these  few  remarks  will  enabl 
you  to  gee  ihp  ir.side  pf  my*  soul, 
and  me  to  win  your  affections,  I 
shall  be^as  happy  as  a  woodpecker 
on  a  cherry  tree.pr  a  stage  hprse  in 
a  green  pasture.  If  you  canupt  re 
ciprocafe  my  thrjljing  passion,  I 
will  pine  away  like  a  poisoned  bed- 
bug, and  fall  away  from  the  flourish- 
ing vine  of  life  an  untimely  branch  ; 
and  in  the  coming  year,  when  the 
shadows  from  the  lulls  and  the 
philosophic  frog  sings  his  cheerful 
evening  hymn,  you  happy  in  anoth- 
er's love,  can  come  and  drop  a  tear 
and  catch  a  cold  upon  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of 

Yours  truly, 


*** 


Plant  a  pretty  woman's  horror.  The  result  will 
be  Crow's-foot. 

Plant  an  electrical  eel.  Touch-me-not. 

Plant  an  only  child.  None-such. 

Plant  Queen  Elizabeth  when  in  a  pet,  and  there 
will  spring  up  Bouncing  Bets. 

Plant  a  turtle,  and  you  will  have  Snap-weed. 

Plant  a  spool  of  thread,  and  what  will  come  up? 
Cotton. 


f^gnMg^-       .  ... 

SILENT  (5RIEFS. 


riieic  .ire  sighAwnheavcd.  lucre  an 
wept, 


'hei^are'Vntes  rtntfrung,  there  ar 

'1  llCl'l:  Ul'f  ' 


re  treasure 
<;  ineinoi  ies 


'griefs  urfti^wn,  there  arc  thoughts 
Theixl're'tarts  that  beat  wavm  when  they 

There  are  wounds  unseen  that  have  olten ^bled, 
For  the  soul  facia  most  when  in  silence  deep 
II  i,      in*restvd.a»  the  winds 411  their  sleep- 

The  e  n-esorrows^T  dirk! that  o  ercloud  our 

And  tlShadc  the  heart  in  our  life's  glad  day. 
There  are  iovs  uufclt.tlieve  are  hopes  unted,.> 
rin  rrinv',  h  u-m  hushed,  theSe  91-0  vows  un_ 

TlMp«ru'  UoWers  u  among  the  blooming 
TJiPre^arr'tmuinrcs  lost  among  the  golden 
.  wcet,  itnd  we  love  them 
dim'^B  their  purrents  swell. 
Wro  arc  friendship?  gone  l.ko  the- dews  of 
There-are.  smilos  now  turned  to  the  coldept 
.•>'',','.' !!'..••!.,.<  -  0  loved  in  the  days  gone 
WUenVh.  sun  was  wan.n,  and  so  bright  tun- 
That  aro  ittrt«ke  spray*  on  the  ocean's  broa^, 
ft  hen  the.  storm  has  lecased'  and  her  waters 

And  the  heart  grows  sad  that  its  loves  have 

Hop--  uvejgoi  c  and  Its  garlands  dead, 

Thero  arc  scones  we  know  that  are  faded  now, 
There  urc  gathered  wreaths  and  a  shaded  brow, 
Thar*  arc  song*  unsung  that  wo  loved  to  hear, 
,Vhcntlie  !,  art  was  fresh  and  its  pleasures 

'rheiv'  i.  i'-vtstfiri  held  in  the  sands  of  Time, 
There -ne  voices  stilled  in  this  earthly  clime* 
Bat  the  echotft  come  from  t  lie  boundless  shore 
That  lies  |.e;  1 1  id  injbo- vast  evennorff  *± 

Sometime. 

Sometime,   when   all    life's    lessons   have  been 
learned, 

And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgment  here  have 
spurned, 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes 
wet, 

Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night, 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were  right, 
nd  how,  what  seemed  reproof,  was  love  most 
true, 

1  And  we  shall  see  haw,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 
I     God's  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me; 
How,  when  we  called,  He  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  His  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see, 
And  e'en  a's  prudent  parents  disallow 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
So  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things,  because  it  seemeth  good. 

And  if,  sometime,  commingled  with  life's  wine 

We  find  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink, 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Poim  out  this  potion  for  our  lips  to  drink. 
And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  can  not  reach  his  face, 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  sol 

But  bear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace. 

And   you   shall   shortly   know   that  lengthened  ; 
breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  his  friend  ; 
And  that,  sometime,  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  boon  His  love  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  Gates  of  Life, 

And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  workings  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife 
And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  to-day  !    Then  be  content,  poor  heart ! 

God's  plans,  like  lilies,  pure  and  white  unfold, 
Vv'e  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart; 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold, 
And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loose,  may  rest, 
When  we  shall  know  and  clearly  understand, 
1  think  that  we  will  sav,  "  God  knew  best  I" 

Mrs  May  Riley  Smith. 


Religion  is  the  best  armor  a  man 
can  Lave,  but  the  worst  cloak. 


WALKING  ALONE 


BY  BARTON  KEY  BRISCOE. 

I  cannot  kill  the  past.  Somehow 

I  cannot  shut  the  door 
That  hangs  between  what  I  know  now, 

And  what  I  knew  before. 
Adown  the  thoroughfares  of  life, 

While  youth  was  on  her  throne, 
I  made  my  way  through  worldly  strife, 

And  never  walked  alone. 
I  walked  with  one  and  one  with  me 

Through  sunshine  and  through  rain, 
As  though  what  was  would  always  be, 

What  had  been,  be  again. 
Aud  with  an  angel  by  my  side, 

In  air,  in  form,  and  tone, 
I  hoped  to  reach  life's  eventide, 

And  never  walk  alone. 
'Twas  bright,  but  etill  I  try  to  throw 

Around  the  past,  a  wall ; 
Ti*t  hard  to  make  what  was  as  though. 

It  never  was  at  all. 
The  one  I  used  to  love  is  dead  ! 

The  rest  shall  not  be  known  ; 
Except  that,  with  a  weary  tread, 
I  walk  my  way  alono. 


Sympathy. — It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
manilcss  and  stoicism  are  inseparable — 
that  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
interests  oi  others,  is  weak  and  unmanly. 
A  heart  insensible  to  sympathy  claims 
greater  affinity  with  the  brute  than  the 
man.  Show  me  the  men,  who  is  re- 
gardless "■  tbe  feelings  of  his  Iricnds  or 
ilis  ienimies;  who  has  no  tear  to  drop 
with  his  brother,  in  misfortune  or  in 
guilt;  a  stranger  to  sympathy  with  the 
heart  he  has  wountkd  ;  ivekhss  alike  of 
personal  ch'i! actor  and  personal  or 
family  peace,  who  lives  for  self  and  con 
mica  his  sympathies  within  the  boun- 
daries of  his  own  successes,  and  I  will 
aliow  you  such  a  man  as  is  calculated 
to  crimson  the  cheek  of  humanity,  and 
cause  liia  fellows  almost  to  forget  the 
di\ initv  of  their  original,  in  the  enor- 
i::.  v  and  deformity  of  its  inglorious 
prnstitutioili—  ftrmhfmU  Magazine. 
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Luminoi's  the  crown 
If  thou  yet  each  km 


.lui  holy, 
i  with  care, 


Do  not  linger  with  fegreithig, 
Or  for  passing  hours  desvjond ; 

Nor  thy  daily  toil  forgetting, 
Look  too  eagerly  beyoi.d. 

Hours  are  golden  lirtks,  God's  token,*'  *i 
Beaching  lieaven  !  but  one  by  one  .'<„•  ~ 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken " 
Ere  thy  pilgrimage  be  done. 

  —Adelaide  Procter. 

Died.— Near  Kittrells  N.  C,  on  the 
2Gth  of  February,  Mrs,Mary  E.  Bur- 
well,  in  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 

For  a  number  of  years  sht  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of 
christian  faith.  We  are  seldom  called 
upon  to  chronicle  the  death  of  so  pure, 
so  pior.3  and  so  devoted  a  christian  as 
whs  f'-  •  subject  of  this  sketch-  All  who 
knew  her  were  charmed  with,  her 
sweet  spirit-  She  was  a  stranger  to 
geMshiiess,  and  even  in  her  last  hours, 
although  suffering  intensely— she  was 
forgetful  of  self,  in  her  anxiety  and 
thcughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of  those 
around  her.  /She  was^an  affectionate 
sisTer— 1$  Tciua  and  tendjer  niofher,  and  j 
above  all  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  On  her  dying  bed  she 
freely  and  fully  expressed  her  self  as 
having  strong  faith  in  God,  and  that 
faith  cheered  and  comforted  her  and 
lighted  up  the  valley  of  death  as  she 
passed  through.  She  was  interred  in 
iho  old  family  grave  yard  where  all  that 
is  mortal  of  her  quietly  awaits  the  res- 
surrection  mom.  She  leaves  a  son  and 
daughter,  and  many  relatives  and 
friends  who  will  cherish  the  memory  of 
her'beautiful  christian  life.  May  He 
who  has  premised  to  comfort  the 
widow  and  orphan,  verify  His  promise,, 
to  the  afflicted  ones. 

F.  L.  Eeid.  j 


"  Ripened  for  the  Harvest." 


Mrs.  Francis  Helly   Duty— relict  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Duty  of  Oxford,  N. 
0.,  died  of  pneumonia   in  Louisburg 
Female  College,  the  home  of  her  son-in- 
law  Prof.  W.  C.  Doub,  on  the  30th  o) 
December,    1880.    She    was    born  in 
Granville  county  in  1795.    Her  father, 
George  Harris,  was  a  prominent  Metho- 
dist, at  whose   house   the   ministers  of 
Christ  always  found  a  hearty  welcome. 
Here  Salso  more  than  one  Confeiemej 
was  held.  Fletcher  Harris,  the  younger 
ton — an  honored   member  of  the  Va.,1 
Conference,    died    while   stationed  at 
Petersburg.^  In  this  Christian  home 
shej'learned  much   about  ;Drumgoole, 
King,    Camron,     McKendree,  Early, 
Skidmore  and  others  among  cur  promi- 
nent ministers.    She  was   a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant   Church,  but 
she  loved  sincerly  and  iejoiced  truly 
the  success  of  all  who  bore  the  mar 
Christ.    She  read  extensively,  remeiff 
bered    accurately— assimilated    all  of 


truth  which  she  percieved,  so  that  her 
piety  was  intelligent,  and  all  pervading, 
this  throwing  its  biightness  and  refin- 
ing power  upon  each  of  the  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  fneiuls,  who  knew 
ard  loved  btr-.  Christianly  energetic 
she  "ledeemed  the  time" — in  charitable 
labour  for  which  many  will  rise  up  and 
call  her  blested.  Sbe  was  the  ycunge.^t 
child  and  survived  all  her  father's  fam.il  y 
She|was  the'mother  of  thirteen  daugh- 
ters— nine  of  whom  with  about  eigthy 
grand-children  and  fifteen  great-grand- 
children survive  her.  As  the  time  of 
her  departure  drew  near  she  "said  that 
she  was  ready" — that'  "she  had  made 
her  peace,  calling  and  election  surd" 
She  died  calmly  with  the  full  assurance 
of  immortality  and  eternal  life.  May  the 
grace  of  God,  which  was  magnified  in 
her  life  ard  death,  corn  foil  and  sunain 
the  dear  <  res  left  bejitnd  ard  enable 
each  one  of  them  to  join  her  in  the 
eternal  joys  of  heaven. 
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but  Ufcent  the  eai  fj  death  i 

cut  oflB  t<^Q^H^^HH 
live  hrb lit  frjfrVOfflllto.rj) 
again  thJn^WB^^ 
penta  of  "  Carolrak,'1 
■ueA  hear  mir  breasts  to  pu 
L.kc  .so  nobly  fell. 

Tta»4uot  of  I^njs  JL>« 

highes1' 

7  QuBsSPlBKPMIM 
jititude  and  endurauc 
r,  ,»'and  impartiality 
s  genial  and  prenoroUs  i 
example  well  Wot  Ifiy  of  i  mi  tat 
In  bis  death  (Our  country  has  lost  i 
orth  Carolina  "  oae  oi  her  . 
Rtgitucht"  one  of  its  best  and  I 

py^UE11"^  resolutions  be 
the  Raleigh  titdte\ 
•ddvocutc  with 

ig  read  were  anas 
ttl) !•  LL,  Cb 


#3:^  r 


At  his  residenpp  in  the  town  of  Lotiwbnrg, 
on  S»bliath  morni uy,  tb<;  I  7  h,  i  Si  ,  Tn.iv 
A.  PKKRiiJf.  it!  the  *»•(_>; ii.  year  of  his  age.  In 
he  month  of  (_)••  t'  Wr  1.8o.>.  Mr.  Penan*  barf  • 
ii  severe  attack  of  L'nralys's.  anil  .-'nire  th>i* 
time  a  s'rong  and  roSpiwt  fruit'-  h.id  V'en  ' 
gradually  i.'ivin-r  \v;,y.     A'  10  o'r.Ioek,  Satur- 
day nii'lit.  lie  bad  another  attack,  and  a' 
>  iiY-Wlt.  tbe  Rx^owiji*  roorniotj  h  •    l>rea  h- 
;  <  d  bis  last     f:  would  ot»  hanl  to  find  a  km-; 
'4er  1  <Mjjhb'»r  or  ruer  frii-r.d  tljap  ho  was. — 
!  (  tie  wr  tf*r  of  l hn  kn?w  hi>u  woll  anil  Ixt 
litves  'hat  he  did  ■» ot  li  ive  an  eueim.  Hi 
possessed,  in  gtrt  eituoent  tf-'grVe,  the  eon- 
H.l-'iice  and  esteem  of  :i  I  his,  twiyhburs  -uid 
he   leaves   mgny    I'.olariallS  and    trit'inl.s  Jo 


i inourn  bis  tiv--»(h. 


I 


■  AI 
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OBITUARIES. 


Peacefully  entered  into  rest, 
April  28th,  -'in  the  comfort  of  a 
reasonable,  religious  and  holy  hope  ; 
in  favor  with  "Hod  and  in  perfect 
charity  with  the  world,'*  Mrs.  Tem- 
pie  W.  K-tn£,  'the  beloved  wife  of 
Dr.  Wfn/li.  Jving,  of  Louisbttrg. 

Tims  lias  passed  awa}'  from  our 
midst  ons  wfio  w'tts  h  bright  ami  a 
shining  light,  noted  foi'-  her  pati- 
ence and  cheerftilnoss  nn'deT  pro- 
tracted suli'jriiig,  :md  her •• 'call tr  res- 
ionation'to  the  will  of  her  lieavcnl v 
Mather.  An  invalid  for  more  "than 
ftH'ly  vcare  ofiior  lift-van'!  most  of 


Obituary. 

Fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  at  her  home 
in  Louisburg,  N.  C,  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  7,  1881,  Mrs.  Kate 
Davis,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  J. 
Davis,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Shaw,  of  Louisburg. 

Truly,  death  loves  a  shining  mark, 
and  in  the  death  of  this  gentle,  pure 
and  devoted  woman,  it  has  been 
most  forcibly  exemplified.  Lovely 
in  person,  refined,  cultured,  and  al- 
ways considerate,  she  was  an  orna- 
ment to  society  ;  loving  and  beloved 
as  wife  and  mother,  she  was  an  or- 
nament to  her  home  ;  devout,  meek 
and  consistent  in  her  christian  life, 
she  was  an  ornament  to  the  Church 
of  God.  Mrs.  Davis  had  been  an 
invalid  for  many  months,  but  she 
was  always  patient,always  resigned. 
She  was  faithful  all  her  life,  and  we 
believe  th#t  the  lamp  of  faith  was 
-  her  light  and  guide  "through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.' 
Her  place  on  earth  can  never  be 
filled,  but  her  precious  example  will 
always  remain  with  the  many  who 
loved  her.  Her  work  is  done,  and 
ntiw  she  has  been  "gathered  to  her 
fathers"  in  the  "communion  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  in  perfect 
charity  with  all  the  world." 

E>0  GOOD; 


Therms  a  way  whew  there's  ever  a  will  j 
Don't  wait  til!  io-i,ioit.»v.,  but  do  it  to-day, 
And  to-day,  when  to-morrow  comes  still; 


the  time  suli'cring  acutely.:  -yet: she 

•whs  tender,  loving  am]  cbiisideTate    Do  8°°&>  (1°  g<*»^  there  is  ever  a  way, 
brothers,  ever  with^  a    |im,l  word 
and  a  loving  smile". "  She  made  chil- 
dren and  luuLand  forget  the  sulh-r- 
inginvalii,   and   only   kiiow  the   "  wealth  be  jroott,  flwtt  be  wffltag ^ part 

i;r,  ,      i        •       r,  '"th  a  portion  at  least  of  vour  w-ealth, 

hght  and  the  joy  of  home,.  Aml  proJ  y()„  ^      ^  to  Go(1  h!Qm 

■    Intellectully  she   was   spriglitly       ,      your  heart, 

find  lirilli.vnt,  and  most  persons  -And  your  neighbor  you  love  as  yourself; 
would  be  tempted  often  to  say  Perhaps  you  are  poor  and  haWiittie  to  spate} 
sharp,  witty    afi(\  cutting  things  ;       There  are  some  not  so  favored  as  you; 

li  only  a  shilling,  bestow  it  with  care, 
An-!  remember  the  good  it  may  do; 
Cr.^help  the  weak,  and  the  erring  restore' 
To  the  path  that  in  childhood  they  trody 
j  then  try  it  once' 


lllow  to  Enjoy  Life.— It  is  wonderful  to  wlm  t  au 
extent  people  believe  happiness  depends  on  not 
being  obliged  to  labor,  H6nest,hearty,  contented 
labor  is  tbe  only  source  of  happiness,  as  well  as 
the  only  guarantee  of  life.  Idleness  and*  hix  my 
induce  premature  decay  much  faster  than  mauy 
rades  regarded  as  the  most  exhaustive  and  fatal 
o  longevity.  Labor  in  general  actually  increases 
e  term  of  life.  It  is  tbe  lack  of  oceftpatiou 
at  annually  destroys  so  many  of  the  wealth  \ , 
ho,  having  nothing  to  do,  play  the  parj  of 
_roues,  and,  like  them,  make  a  speedy  exit, 
while  the  busy  bee  tills  out  its  day  in  usefulness 
alld  bono). 


but  with  her  all  was  tempered  ami 
sanctif::. tl  by  the  .  religion  .of- .our 
Hlessej  .^ay  r»  jr,./  At  .an  early  age 
'  she  realized 'Uet-d'utytodier  Maker 
and  learned  to  find  Iter  purest  and 
highest  pleasure  in  Ilis  service" 
W  ith,  her,  religion  was  not  an  oc- 
casional emotion  or  a  transient  ex- 


And  if  they  repulse  you; 
more. 

Till  you  lead  (hem  to  virtue  and  God. 

— Young  Men's  Journal; 
Bkauty  is  a  great  thing,  but  beauty  of 


penence,   but   it  was  interwoven  garment,  house  and  furniture  are  tawdry 


with  her  wholedife ;  so   that  when 
:  the  end  approached,  there  was  no 
hurried  preparation  to   make  and 
.  no  alarm  at  the   approach    of  the 
;  king  of  terrors  ;  but  she  could  calm- 
ly face  him  without   dismay,  and' 
sweetly  fall  asleep  in  the   arms  .  of 
Jesus,  knowing  that  she  was  enter* 
jug  into  a  rest,  eternal  in  the  heav- 

ens?- .  ..........    H..  . 

Louisburg,  May  o,  1882, 


ornaments  compared  with  domestic  love. 
All  the  elegance  in  the  world  will  not  make 
a  home,  and  I  would  give  more  for  a  spoon- 
ful of  real  hearty  love  than  for  whole  ship- 
loads of  furniture,  and  all  the  georgeous- 
ness,  all  the  upholsterers  in  the  world  can 
gather. — Dr.  Holmes. 


Bear  the  load  ot  thy  neighbor's 
poverty  and  let  him  bear  with  thee 
the  load  of  thy  wealth.  Thou  light- 
enest  thy  load  by  lightening  his.— 
.Augustine. 


I'IckS  , 


OBITUARI 


Jidd,  It  WWlriitoii,  YliviniH,  - 
much  a,  T6o4,  B  i-  HhfEt-'F.  VAK 
yWm  hei-  Hj/e 

"Meseed  ate  tha  puie  iu  heart,  for 
raec  God/' 

L  Thus  ban  pasaeihiwsyiinotfRr  of  Ood 'a 
pren,a  lrtT«i,y  divipto  «f  ttu>  }..irI«,  ,.<;  i  nr.  a  ui 
iKinUy  llUisUUon  vi  ii>«  8-»vifUr'»  o«  i 

I'ure  hilt-  h 

dir.K  H»  6§i 
In  H  cli-n-i. 
I  I"  cx^ni 

vano.iM  ilvii  (.-   IwiUt?     {  Inn 

only  folly  reulii-snwli  n  the  lnu'  >^un  l<.  ce"  Htmi 
who  bun  c.kilfd  h  »r  '-ticHiaod."  I'or  srutuy  v*&»ryi 
mouths  sin  sutt-;rjj,  yoi  i  of  a  «f!  r  !  <if  lurinonr*- 
i»H  or.compu.int  wua  board.  (4ra>itmWi~ 
t!o  ulter-tiouH  no  caWritfily  ek'audeA.tc  lit1 
revar  011' bur  lipi  Nothing  but  wmtJb  ui 
[tion  mid  tkoogliiiiibjotft  of  c  !Ut)t«.  fhvi 


■ttiii  t.  ;  .1  li.  ail  uad  '.  Btyiril  —  oiou- 
•.(•  yoi.t'e  virtues  c-f  a  truly  Cmr>-. 

Bt-^oi.i  w.ia  li  i'  i  c  reutuika- 
•Ht».tl^iei,  .  Bpoaloiit-Viooa  piety 


lcjr  r>u<1  ['ll^r  iin 

nations  of  j(jei)t! 
Sjy  a^)utbit>^ofJf 
ti  o^tfed  Aiiliiy^yjMtf^o^' 
aad  Lofaoai  >»&»  lutij 
green  ;  ngUues  ot  Hi-,  ! 

tht!  Stlil  1:1  1.    l^B  1 


Bi  oWi  d  by 


wo  I 

*atd 

hind  in  U.uJ 
f.  lUng.tuil^)  io.4«<$Qt 
led  bv  aTi 
yet  i>t 
uidPi-njj 

1    W  ll«,  I 

ti 3  uo  i.i. -   ;  dea 
iu)d  •  he ru  (lod  tit 


»  niiaf^ 

i 

Ui  I 

nm  il.we  ubalji 
uor  wy'Uj.., 
ail  ic*r,  I 


one  tEj v  cbm  iihed  cfuldrag, 
t  ii tti itfttk  tart luivegLine;' 
Ht  II,  .»•'..  yhtin'itt:  rtit.l  im'j 

1  w  JuJd  M'-.V^w4li  i«.  *d  on" 

W  hoi  <3  no  sorrow  o'or  oau 

bitch  ore  -.1  ibo  hifiMuly  '({arm. 

fciafo,  iorwrn-  Bait,  «i  Acwis  .' 
Id  the  Btreettfof  that  fair  <xly, 

W  b*m  ishiu#*  Ueilhor  uioau 


Tt.cy  hhrs  ittfct,  who  liera  w<-rd 
/  li  ti  oir  aaxthly  lri«l*  done  ; 
rl  li«:e  U>>  f  dwell  .'u  K»lit  hud  glarj 
W'lii  tlie  Safnt',  tl.o'hoavpuly  Kiug; 


'rhrtraTi  _ 
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OBITUARY. 

Died,  February  Sth,  1880,  at  the 
resilience  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lankfartl, 
Hiss  Mary  P.  Jortlaa  in  the  88th 
year  of  lier  age. 

To  man;  this  will  be  a  common- 
place announcement,  and  with  the 
passing  remark  that  poor  Miss  Pol 
ly  i»  no  more,  her  many  virtues 
may  be  iorgoticn.  So  remarkable 
a  character,  and  one  so  closely 
identified  tor  more  than  three 
fourths  of  a  century,  with  the  most 
prominent  iainiliea  of  Framdin, 
Warren  and  Nash  counties,  de* 
serves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Endowed  naturally  with  a  most  re- 
tentive memory,  not  liing  that  she 
had  ever  known  was  forgot, 
ten.  Ijjstory  and  Romance  read 
in  girlhood,  were  fresh  in  her  mem- 
ory until  her  death,  and  was  there 
a  missing  link  in  any  family  history 
ii  cuuld  be  supplied  by  Miss  Polly. 
Her  life  long  friends  can  testily  to 


her  sterling  principles  ;of  strict  vir. 

.  tue.  untiring  industry,  firm-  adher. 
euce  to  right,  and  aversions  to  any 
deviation  from  the  correct  ideas  Of 
honor  and  justice. 
When  quite  young  her  relatives 

j  removed  to  the  West,  but  she  pre- 
ferring  her  native  State  remained, 
making  herself  useful  to  various 
families  by  her  taste  on  festive  oc- 
casion, and  by  her  tact  in  mana- 
ging  households  whenever  solicited. 
Though  her  life  has  been  such  an 
humble  one,  its  purity  may  be  en 
vicd,by  man)'  more  conspicuous.  Ah, 
could  her  youthful  days  be  unveil- 
ed, how  many  heart-aches,  blighted 
hopes,  broken  "ows,  false  Iriends 
and  womanly  sorrows  would  be  re- 
vealed I  T'  the  world  hers  was  a 
lonely  and  loveless  life  —but  to  one 
true  and  tried  friend,  long  years 
ago  she  counded  her  heart  history 
of  that  love  which  comes  in  jarly 
lile  to  every  woman.  Then  with 
true  delicacy  ol  ieeling  her  lips 
were  sealed,  her  shattered  hopes  of 
required  loved  buried,  her  d'sap 
pointment  borne  with  mock  endu- 
rance, and  her  entire  life  stamped 
with  tne  chastened  grief  of  early 
sorrow.  Pathetic  indeed,  are 
ihcise  lines,  faded  and  worn  by 
time,  found  since  her  death  in  her 
cherished  Bible — sacred  place  for 
•sacred  subjects: 

All  has  passed,  aud  I  am  louely,.  . 
Scorned  by  one  whofii  I  adore,  ■ 
Bitter  grief  is  left  me  only, 
Even  hope,  is  mine  no  more. 

Unless  thoughts  forever  banish, 
fc)artbiy  joys  from  me  depart, 
(Jan  1  from  my  memory  banish 

One,  that  breaiis  this  lonely  heart ! 

■  it'- 

Alas  !  I  cannot  now  express 
The  cause  of  all  my  pain,  ,        '  J 
They  all  delight  in  my  distress, 
And  laugh  when  I  complain. 

As  the  tired  voyager  hails  with 
delight  his  native  sliore,   so  "this"! 
earth-worn  pilgrim  must  have  hail- 
ed her  approach   to  her  Father's 
home, 

She  early  learned  to  trust  the  un. 
changing  One,  the  only  faithful  ' 
One  whom  when  friends  and  earth- 
ly joys  depart,  ami  for  many  years, 
some  ancient  promise  breathing 
yet  of  peace  and  immortafity  enme"' 
as  the  Balm  of  Gilead  to  ?her  -poor 
wounded  heart.  The  following 
comforting  words  were  selected'.  %■- 


her  as  the  foundation  of  her  fQ^eral.1- 
sermoir    "Yea,  I  have..  lpVeii«jyhW 
with  an  everlasting  love:  tfter^ftMfy- 
with  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn 
thee."  Lja  I        iS    :'.>  -  * 

Death,  came  at  last .  with  .gentle 
wings,  and  found  out  the  -'p^i'^nV 
gering  spark  of  life,  and  aniid.;;  Vhe» 
sanctities  of  a  lovely  Sabbath  day.. ; 
bore  her  ransomed,  spirit  to  its' 
Heavenly  home.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  poor  weary  heart  like  "No'ah's ' 
dove  has  at  last   found  the  Olive 
branch  of  joy  and  lovo,  and.  with- 
the  innumerabL  Redeemed,  -poor 
Miss  Polly  may  be  more  than-'Te-., 
paid  for  the  love  denfed  '  her, '  on, 
earth.  .  ..:,,J 

A  J^RIE^D. 
UNSPOKEN  LOVE. 

Is  that  love  only  blest 
Which  finds  an  outward  voice  ? 

Or  is  the  love  not  best  • 
1  hut  knows  but  hides  its  choice  1 

Doth  music  breathe  no  love, 
Because  it  tells  no  name  ! 

Do  poets'  verses  move  • 
•    None  but  lhe  poets'  flame  ? 

Is  that  love  only  sure 

Whicn  shows  to  outward  sight  ? 
Or  doth  it  best  endure 

That  shuns  to  seek  the  light  ? 
Still  waters  run  as  deep 

As  those  that  hurry  by  ; 
•The  little  flowers  that  sleep 

Live,  though  they  seem  to  die, 

Then  keep  thy  troasnre  still, 

Sate  in  thy  secret  bieast, 
To  open  ia  to  spill  ; 

Unspoken  love  is  beet. 
Thus  soul  shall  speak  to  soul, 

and  heart  shall  beat  to  heart. 
Without  the  forced  control 

Words,  idle  words,  impart. 


WEARY. 

BY   CONSTANCE  BRUCE. 

Weary  of  living,  so  weary, 
Longing  to  lie  down  and  die, 

To  find  rest  for  the  sad  heart  and  dreary, 
The  end  of  the  pilgrimage  nigh. 

Weary,  so  weary  of  wishing 

For  a  form  that  is  gone  from  my  sight, 
For  a  voice  that  is  hushed  to  me  ever, 

For  eyes  that  to  me  were  so  bright. 

For  a  hand  to  be  laid  on  my  forehead, 
A  glimpse  of  the  golden  brown  hair, 

For  a  step  that  to  me  was  sweet  music, 
And  a  brow  that  was  noble  and  fair. 

Weary,  so  weary  of  waiting, 
Waiting  for  sympathy  sweet; 

For  something  to  love  and  to  love  me, 
And  pleasures  that  are  not  so  fleet. 

Tired,  so  tired  of  drifting 
Adown  the  dark  stream  of  life ; 

Tired  of  breasting  the  billows, 
The  billows  of  toil  and  of  Btrife. 

Wishing,  aud  waiting  so  sadly 
For  love  that  was  sweetest  and  best ; 

Willing  to  die,  oh  so  gladly, 
If  that  would  bring  quiet  and  rest. 


Lord  Bacon  said  :  If  a  man  be  gra- 
cious to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  ids  heart 
is  no  island  cut  off"  from  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  them. 


God  Knows  the  Best. 

Sometime,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned, 

And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
The   things    which    our  weak   judgments   here  have 
spurned — 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet — 
"Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night, 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue  ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were  right, 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  true. 

And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 

God's  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me  ; 
How,  when  we  called,  He  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  His  wisdom  to*the  end  could  see. 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallow 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
So  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things,  because  it  seemeth  good. 

And  if  sometimes,  commingled  with  life's  wine, 

We  find  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink, 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Pours  out  this  portion  for  our  lips  to  drink. 
And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 
O  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so, 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  becoming  grace. 

And  you  shall  shortly  knov  that  lengthened  breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  his  friend  ; 
And  tli at  sometimes  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  boon  His  love  can  send. 
If  we  would  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 

And  stand  within  and  all  God's  workings'  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  to-day  ;  then  be  content,  poor  heart  ! 

God's  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart — 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land, 

"Where  tired  feet  with  sandals  loose  may  rest, 
T/V  he1!  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand, 

1  think  that  we  will  say  :  "  God  knew  the  best." 


IN  31  EM  OR  I  AM. 
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Sister  Harriet  E.  Tones  was  born  March 
12th,  1836,  and  quietly  and  peacefully  fell 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  her  Saviour,  on  the  15  th 
of  December,  1885,  at  her  home  in  Transyl- 
vania county,  near  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  church, 
being  4g  years,  9  months  and  three  day*  old 
when  she  died. 

In  her  death  the  community  has  lost  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  the  church  one  its 
most  useful  members.  She  professed  religion 
when  young  and  united  with  the  Baptist 
church  of  which  she  was  a  consistent  and  use- 
ful member  until  her  death.  A  part  of  the 
time  she  a  member  in  Texas,  but  for  the  last 
nine  years  she  was  a  member  of  Mt.  Zion  Bap- 
tist church.  Sister  Jones  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Abiah  Person,  of 
Franklin  county,  and  was  twice  married,  first, 
to  Bro.  Perry  who  died  during  the  late  war. 
Afterwards  she  was  married  to  uCol.  J.  F. 
Jones,  of  Laurel,  N.  C,  whose  home  she 
made  happy  for  14  years.  She  possessed  to 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  to  manage  and 
to  make  those  about  her  comfortable  and  easy 
being  hospitable  and  kind  to  every  one.  All 
who  knew  her  loved  her. 

In  her  church  relations  she  was  an  active, 
zealous,  faithful  member,  a  leader  in  severy 
good  word  and  work,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  Her  heart  and  ener- 
gies were  fully  enlisted  in  the  Sunday  School 
work,  in  which  she  labored  with  success  till 
bodily  infirmity  made  her  suffering  yet  patient 
prisoner  at  home.  But  though  she  could  not 
be  present  at  church  and  Sunday  school,  her 
prayers,  sympathies  and  means  were  freely 
given  to  promote  each.  She  was  a  sufferer  for 
years  with  consumption,  and  in  the  sick  room 
in  social  intercourse  with  sympathizing  triends 
she  exhibited  more  fully  those  christian  graces 
and  abiding  faith  and  hope  that  had  ever 
characterized  her  useful  life,  in  love  without 
dissimulation,  in  Samaritan  sympathy  for  the 
poor  and  needy.  With  a  heart  ever  full  of  gen- 
erous concern  for  suffering  humanity  and  a 
hand  ever  ready  and  liberal  to  relieve  she  filled 
up  the  measure  of  her  days  as  a  useful  chris- 
tian. May  we  all  profit  by  so  luminous  an 
example  that  we  may  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  our  last  end  be  like  hers.  That 
with  her  we  may  have  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  land  of  life  and  light. 

Her  noble  character  and  worth  were  known, 
While  yet  the  light  of  life  illuminated  her 
brow, 

Were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  yet  we  own 
Were  never  fully  known  so  well  as  now. 


Mt  Zion  Baptist  church  in  conference  as- 
sembled passed  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  I.  That  while  we  bow  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  in  taking  from  our  midst  sister  H.  E. 
Jones,  yet  we  feel  true  sorrow  in  losing  our 
^ter. 

4.  That  in  sister  Tones'  life  we  recognized 
the  most  beautiful  christian  graces,  cheerful- 
ness under  affliction  and  gentleness  at  all  times 
that  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  her. 

3.  That  in  her  death  the  church  has  lost  a 
Christian  who  in  life  beautifully  portrayed  the 
profession  of  faith  in  God. 

4.  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  the  afflicted  families  in  the  loss  of  so  devo- 
ted a  wife,  daughter  and  sister. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  her  husband  and  to  the  Biblical  Recorder 
and  put  upon  our  church  book. 

Done  by  order  of  conference  on  Saturday 
before  the  first  Lord's  day  in  Jan.  1886. 

Daniel  Wibstrr, 
Geo.  M.  Duke. 
W.  B.  Joyner, 

,  Committee. 


Discontent. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man  when  he  devoutly   wishes    for  a 
change.    If  he  be  a  merchant  he  sorrow- 
fully casts  his  eyes  towards  the  banker, 
as  that  individual  carelessly  rolls  by  in 
his  carriage.   The  banker  with  outstand- 
ing loans  and  secret  speculations,  rides 
by  the  neat  trim  cottage  of  the  independ- 
ent laborer,  and  would  gladly  exchange 
his  luxurious  surrounding  for  the  peace 
of  mind  that  the  poor  man  ought  to  pos 
sess.    The  poor  laborer  can  see  no-  pleas- 
ure in  his  lot  and  he  turns  with  a  Jgroan 
from  the  sight  of  the  sleek,  well  dressed 
politician,  who,  since  the  election,  passes 
him  by  unnoticed.    The  politician  in  an 
iidte  hour  drops  into  the  little  ivy-over ■< 
grown  church  and  listens  in  envy  to  the 
sacred  word  as  preached  by  the  pur.» 
faced,  blue  eyed  minister,  who  reflects  in- 
tones and  gestures  the  love  of  a  pure, 
undefiled  and  immaculate  Saviour.    Hi  s 
life  with  all  its  Wire-pulling  and  schemv 
ing,  its  betrayals  and  promises  he  would 
gladly  give  for  the  peace  and  contcu'- 
ment  of  this  man,  and  yet  the  mild,  pure"1 
blue-eyed  parson  is  not  content;  h 
would  fain   change  places  with  most 
any  man.    His  congregation  is  illiberal, 
unjust,  miserly.    It  docs  not  oveil  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  such  a  man,  but1 
on  the  contrary  spenks    fretfully,   1 1 1 — 
temperedly,  growlingly,  in  order  that  it  j 
j  may  keep  him  humble.    It  is  afraid  that 
f  if  he  learns  that  he  is  a  man  of  ability 
'■that  they  will  have  to  raise  hss  salary 
and  they  would  rather  lie,  play  the  hv-j 
pbevite,  do  anything  that  is  mean  rather 
than  draw  an  extra  cent  from  their  well- 
filled  purses.    They  spend  hundreds  of  j 
dollars  for  their  enjoyments,  and  cents 
for  their  religion.     The  poor  parson  is 
aware  of  this  and  devoutly  wishes  that, 
the  Lord  had  called  him  to  some  other 
work.    Thus  the  world  rolls  on.  Every- 
body believes  everybody    else  happier 
than  himself.    The  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion is  everywhere  abroad  and  causes 
man  to  give  himself  trouble  over  nothing. 
The  only  man  who  is  content  with  his 
lot  is  the  one  that  owns  one  in  a  cemetery 
and  occupies  it.   And  it  is  very  probable 
that  oven  then  his  spirit  is  complaining 
that  his  lodgment  must  be  alongside  of 
a  set  of  scoundrels  instead  of  out  yonder 
in  the  corner  by  the  side  of  men  good  and 
.great.    But  such  is  life,   and  perhaps 
death. 


guested  by  br.  Fink-ys 
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Lines  suggested  byW\»"inl 
request,  that  during  tKc  week  ap- 
pointed for  special  prayer  Christians 

should  pray  at  sunset : 

The  evening  bells  are  chiming  now. 

Theil  music  floats  in  air; 
And  we  must  haste  to  pay  the  vow. 
To  offer  sunset  prayer.' 

,  -  -      '     -'-         ■  <i-i±    >  » 

Oh,  God  with  hciy  z«tl  butpufsysAtt 

The  fuithful  few  who  there, 
I'r  •;..'-'     beneath  the  Temple's  spire. 
To  re #ct  in  s u hse  t  p ray e r . 

™        I     •••'-«••...  r        .......    ■  .  .  ,| 

Ai  watjhfkes  joch  on  many  hills, 
•  ~  When  we  must  dangers  dare, 
So  hope  our  Baking  spirit  fills, 
V»hcn  mot  in  suaset  .prayer. 

<]  \  I «!  MOt'Tnqrtfo  J  f    .\iiau\j>  La*  v.Jl»  nd 
To  tlice  we  bring  our  friends  so  dear, 
-   Thou  knowest  each  spirits  care; 
Have  mercy  on  us  ;  to  them  draw  near: 
•Bless  us,  at  sunset  prayer. 

Let  prayer,  like  grateful  incense  rise, 
_  Till  Thou  thine  arm  make  bare, 
Unto  salvation  make  them  wise  ; 
Oh.  heir  our  sunset  prayer. 

The  sun,  in  clouded  glory  gleams, 

With  lights  and  shadows  rare; 
So  come  thy  spirits  glim'ring  beams,  < 
Oh,  come  at  sunset  prayer. 

lit?  i  If"  blic/  *o  ••. !  »j|lj«isvaii 

Thy  matchless  brightness,  dearest  Lord,  1 

kindled,  we  cculd  not  bear; 
Jn  still  small  voice,  ah!  send  thy  word, 
:    To  each,  at  ounset  prayer. 

As  the  eiVriy  light  of  the  kiug  of  day, 

bids  darkness  disappear. 
So  shed  thy  .spirits  quhjk'ning  ray,.  J 

O'or  •.;!!,  iifein rise t  prayer. 

Oh,  may  a  shout  from  Israel's  hosts 
^  The  joyful  tidings  bear, 
That  some  condemned,  and  almost  lost, 
Were  blest  at  sunset.prayer. 

A  man  of  God,  in  gays  of-old^,,  L 

Who  owned  JehovsVs  power, 
Three  times  a  day  in  prayer  was  bold, 

One  was  at  sunset  hour. 

If  hungry  beasts,  all  harmless  were, 
4  From  prayer  of  a  single  onf, 
Oh  !  spare  our  town  for  united  prayer,'. 

Offered  at  set  of  sun. 
•jH  '        ^fCF-'iG1   G     Xf  i*  'v 
A  city  of  refuge  it  might  be, 

Where  men  from  sin  could  run,  j 
Known  as  n  place  where  people  pray, 

Laeh  day  at  setting  sun.  -.  j 

Marshall,  Aug.  16th.  M.  J  B. 

A  little  boy  twelve  years  o 
once  stopped  at  a  country  tavern 
and  paid  for  his  lodging  and 
breakfast  by  sawing  wood, instead 
of  asking  it  as  a  gift.  Fifty  years 
later,  the  same  boy  passed  the 
same  litle  inn  as  George  Peabod 
the  banker. 


ft 


TUNNEL  LEADING  TO  EAST  PARK. 


REST. 

EY  FATHER  RYAN. 

My  feet  are  wearied,  and  my  bands 
are  tired — 

My  soul  oppressed : 
And  with  desire  have  I  long  desired, 

Rest — only  Eest. 

'Tis  hard  to  toil,  when  toil  is  almost 

In  barren  ways : 
'Tis  hard  to  sow,  and  never  garner 
grain 

In  harvest  days. 

The  burden  of  my  days  is  hard  to 
bear, 

Eut  God  knows  best : 
And  I  have  prayed — but  vain  has 
been  my  prayer, 

For  Eest — sweet  Eest. 

'Tis  hard  to  plant  in  Spring,  and 
never  reap 

The  Autumn  yield : 
'Tis  hard  to  till,  and  when 'tis  tilled 
to  weep 

O'er  fruitless  field. 

And  so  I  cry,  a  weak  and  human 
cry, 

So  heart  oppressed : 
And  so  I  sigh  a  weak  aud  human 
sigh, 

For  Rest — for  Eest. 

M3'  way  has  wound  across  the  des- 
ert years. 

And  cares  infest 
My  path  ;  and  through  the  flowing 
of  hot  tears 

I  pine  for  Eest. 

'Twas  always  20  :  when  still  a  child 
I  laid 

On  Mother's  breast 
My  wearied  little  head  :  e'en  then  I 
prayed 

As  now.  for  Eest. 

And  I  am  restless  still:  'twill  soon 
be  o'er, 

>'ar,  down  the  West 
Life's  sua  is  setting,  and  I  see  the 
Shore 

Where  I  shall  Eest. 

A  clothier  has  excited  public  curiosity 
by  having  a  large  apple  painted  on  his 
sign.  When  asked  for  an  explanation,  he 
replied:  «  If  it  hadn't  been  for  an  apple 
where  would  the  ready-made  clothing  stores 
be  to-day  ?"  0 

"  P,^T'J?y  -b?y'  we  must  a11  of  us  die 
once.  The  sick  man  turned  over  in  a  dis- 
gusted frame  of  mind,  and  replied-  "That's 
just  what  bothers  me.  If  we  could  only 
die  half  a  dozen  times  I  wouldn't  worry 
about  this."  3 


SUBMISSION. 

Answer  to  Father  Ryan's  Rest. 

by  alice  brooks. 

Poor  wearied  feet !    Poor  tired 
hands 

With  labor  stressed ! 
Press  on  a  little  while  life's  friend- 
less strands, 

Till  cometh  rest. 

Thine  eyes  should  never  know  the 
tears 

Of  bitter  pain : 
Thy  heart  should  never  know  the 
fears 

Of  scanty  grain. 

Thine  eyes  the  harvest  shall  not 
count. 

Thy  murmuring  cease : 
The  barren  ways  grow  fruitful  from 
God's  fount ; 

He  gives  increase. 

Then  scatter  seed  in  spring-time's 
gleam, 

On  rock  and  sand. 
And  he  will  garner  beyond  thy 
dream 

A  harvest  grand. 

Thy  restless  longings  for  the  "oth- 
er sho"e'," 

"Far  down  the  West" 
Must  restful  be  forever  more, 

For  God  knows  best. 

A  little  while  and  toil  for  all  is 

o'er ; 

Thy  heart  oppressed 
Shall  know  no   care  nor  restless 
longing  mote, 

But  Eest,  sweet  Rest ! 

Then  hush  thy  "human  heart  cry" 
low 

Within  thy  breast; 
Ere  long   on   mother's   heart  in 
Heaven  thou' It  know 
Eternal  Eestl 

Happiness-  is  Inborn.  It  is  not  an 
outward  trait.  It  is  generated  in  the 
soul.  It  is  never  bought  or  eeld  as  an 
[article  of  commerce.  You  may  fill  your 
house  with  all  maimer  of  beautiful  and 
curious  thing6,  but  you  canuot  lay  in  a 
stoctc.  of  happiness  111  the  same  way.  If 
you  are  happy,  your  happiness  is  that 
which  you  are  ably  to  mate  by  the  use 
of  the  mind  itself.  A  fundamental  con- 
dition of  happiness  in  this  world  is  ac- 
tivity, and  that  kind  of  activity  which 
carries  with  it  all  the  faculties. 


RESIGNATION. 

Peace!  peace!  Is  there  yet  left  for  thee,  my  soul, 

One  hope  for  rest  within  this  world  of  wo? 
Where,  when  around  thick  clouds  of  sadness  roll, 

For  peace,  for%est,  shall  the  tired  spirit  go? 
Where,  hut  to  thee,  oh!  Father?  all  beside 

Seems  changeful,  transient,  scarcely  worth  a  thought ; 
But  thou  art  ever  true,  whate'er  betide; 

Time  hath  its  changes,  but  thou  chaugest  not; 
O!  let  me  fly  to  thee— to  thee  resign 
Each  anxious  care,  and  peace,  sweet  peace  i&*iine. 

II .  D.  K. 


WAITING. 


I  have  three  little  angels  waiting  for  me' 
On  fehe  beautiful  banks  of  the  crystal  sea  j 
Not  impatiently  wt*i't  my  darings  tbere, 
For  smiles  light  up  their  brows  so  fair; 
Am!  their  little  harps  ring  out  so  clear, 
So  soothing  sweet  to  faith's  listening  ear,- 
And  1  hey  live  in  the  smile  of  the  Saviour** 
I  love. 
Who  so  early  called  rojt,  darlings  above. 

I  Save  three  litttle  angels  waiting  for  me 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  crystal  sea  ;: 
■Forever  free  from  sorrow  and  pain, 
Spotless  and  pure  from  all  earthly  stain  ; 
Never-  in  erring  paths  to  rove — 
Safe  in  the  bosom  of  Infinite  love. 
Evermore',  evermore  walking  in  light, 
Those  beautiful  angels  robed  hi  white.- 

I  have  three  little  angels  waiting  for  me 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  crystal  sea:. 
When  my  weary  heart  is  throbbing  with  pain,- 
And  I  fain  would  clasp  m-y  darlings  again? 
Fll  look  away  from  this  earthly  stranrl 
Tot  lie  beautiful  fields  of  the  *•  better  Land  $'* 
I  will  think  of  the  angels  awaiting  there,- 
And  oiler  to  God  a  thankful  prayer. 

:  I  have  three  little-  angels  to  welcome  me 
When  f,  to  shall  stand-  by  the  crystal  sea  -f 
When  the  Great  Kel'm^r  His  image  ma3-tra.ee 
In  the  heart  lie  has  won  by  his  saving  grace,- 
And  In  robes  of  Christ's  righteousness  dress-- 
ed, 

My  soul  shall  seek  the  howie  of  the  blest 
On  the  beautiful  bank?  of  the  crystal  sea 
My  darlings,  still  wailing,  shall  welcome  mc. 


No  trait  of  character  is  rarer,  none 
.  more  admirable,  than  thoughtful  inde- 
pendence of  the  opinions  of  ptherg 
I  combined  with  a  sensitive   regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others. 


n  "Cousin  Sally  Dillard." 

In  these  gloomy  times,  when  men  born  free 
iu  a  free  Republic  formed  by  Washington  and 
the  fathers,  are  threatened  with  political  slavery 
by  a  despotic  majority,  we  may  as  well  laugh 
us  cry,  since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  quiet 
submission  or  removal.  Hence  we  produce 
to-day  Cousin  Sally  Dillard,  which  some  of  our 
fining  readers  have  never  seen. 

jj|   

Cousin  Sally  Dillard. 

  BY  HAMILTON  C.  JONES. 

Scene — A  Court  of  Justice  in  North  Carolina. 
A  beardless  disciple  of  Themis  rises  and 
thus  addresses  the  Court :  "May  it  please  your 
worships  aud  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  since 
it  has  been  my  fortune  (good  or  bad  I  will  not 
say)  to  exercise  myself  in  legal  disquisition,  lit 
has  never  befallen  me  to  be  obliged  to  prose- 
cute so  direfully  marked  an  assault— a  metre- 
wilful,  violent,  and  dangerous  battery,  and 
finally  a  more  diabolical  breach  of  the  peace,  bias 
seldom  happened  in  a  civilized  country  ;  and;  I 
dare  say  it  seldom  has  been  your  duty  '  10  pass 
upon  one  so  shocking  to  benevolent  feelings,  as 
this  which  took  place  over  at  Captain  Rice's  !in 
this  county  ;  but  you  will  hear  from  the  wit- 
nesses,", j  i  <  »  j  | 
The  witness  being  sworn,  two  or  three  Were 
examined  and  desposed  :  One  said  that  he 
heard  the  noise  hut  did  not  see  the  fight ; 
another  that  he  saw  the  row,  but  did  not 
know  who  struck  first,  and  another  thai  he 
was  very  drunk  and  couldn't  say  much  about 
the  skrimmage. 

Lawyer  Chops— I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to 
have  occupied  jour  time  with  the  stupidity  of 
the  witnesses  examined.  It  arises,  gentlemen, 
from  a  misapprehension  on  my  part.  Had  I 
known,  as  I  now  do,  that  I  had  a  witness  who 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  who  was  able  to  make  himself 
clearly  understood  to  the  court  and  jury,  I| 
should  not  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  pa- 
tience.  Come  forward,  Mr.  Harris,  and  be 
'srtonf.       *    '  '•  '%'•«»': 

So  forward  comes  the  witness,  a  fat,  chuffy 
old  man,  a  "leetle"  corned,  and  took  his  oath 
with  an  air. 

Chops— Harris,  we  wish  you  to  tell  about  the 
riot  th-.it  happened  the  other  day  at  Captain 
Rice's  and  a  good  deal  of  time  has  already  been 
wasted  in  circumlocution,  we  wish  you  to  ibe 
compendious,  at  the  same  time  as  explicit  as 
possible. 

Harris — Adzakly  (giving  the  lawyer  a  know- 
ing wink,  at  the  same  time  clearing  his  throat.) 
Captain  Rice  he  gin  a  treat,  cousin  Sally  Dil- 
lard she  come  over  to  our  house  and  axed  me 
if  my  wife  she  moutn't  go.  I  told  cousin  Sally 
Dillard  that  my  wife  was  poorly,  being  as  how 
she  had  a  touch  of  rheumatics  in  the  hip,  and 
the  big  swamp  was  up  in  the  road,  there  havin' 
heen  a  great  deal  of  rain  lately,  but  howsomever 
as  it  was  she,  cousin  Sally  Dillard,  my  wife  she 
xhout  go,  "Well,  cousin  Sally  Dillard  then  axed 
me  if  Mose  he  moutn't  go.  I  told  cousin  Sally 
Dillard  that  he  was  foreman  of  the  crap,  and 
the  crap  was  smartly  in  the  grass;  but,  how- 
someyer,  as  it  was  she,  cousin  Sally  Dillard, 
Mose  he  mout  go. 

Chops — In  the  name  of  common  sense,  Mr. 
.Harris,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  rigmarole  1 

Witness — Captain  Rice  lie  gin  a  treat,  and  j 
cousin  Sally  Dillard  she  came  over  to  my  bouse 
and  axed  me  if  my  wife  she  moun't  go,  and  I 
told  cousin  iSally  Dillard — 
n  Chops  —  Stop,  sir,  if  you   please ;  we  don't 
want  to  hear  about  your  cousin  Sally  Dillard,  or 
your  wife-  ;  tell  us  about  the  fi^ht  at  Rice's. 
'  Witness — Well,  I  will,  sir,  if  you  will  let  me.  j 

Chops — Well,  sir,  go  on. 


Witness—  Well,  sir,  Captain  Rice  he  o;in  a 
treat,  and  cousin  Sally  Dillard  she  came  ovej  to 
my  house,  and  axed  me  if  my  wife  she  mout  go. 

(7A"//«--Here  it  is  again.  Witness,  please;  to 
Atop,  u 

■^'Witness— Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ? 
|  Chops—  We  want  to  know  about  the  fight,  and 
^you  must-  not  proceed  with   this  impertinent 
■story.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  matter 
before  the  Court  ? 

Witness— To  be  sure  I  do. 

Chops— Well,  go  on,  then,  and  tell   it,  and 

nothing  else. 

Witness — Well,  Captain  Rice  he  gin  a  treat — > 
Chops — This  is  intolerable.    May  it  please  the 

court, T  move  that  the  witness  be  committed 

for  a  contempt.    He  seems  to  be  trifling  with 

this,  court. 

Court — Witness,  you  are  before  the  court  of 
justice,. and,  unless  you  behave  yourself  in  a 
njore  becoming  manner,  you  will  be  sent  to  jail ; 
so  begin  and  tell  me  what  you  know  about  the 
fight  at  Rice's. 

Witness,  somewhat  alarmed — Well,  gentle- 
men, Captain  Rice  he  gin  a  treat,  and  cousin 
Sally  Dillard— 

Court — (after  deliberating)— Mr.  Attorney, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  save  time 
by  letting  the  witness  go  on  in  his  own  way.) 
Proceed,  Mr.  Harris,  with  your  story,  but  stick 
itb  fhe  point. 

Witness — Yes,  gentlemen.  Well,  Captain 
Rice  he  gin  a  treat,  and  cousin  Sally  Dillard 
came  over  to  our  house  and  axed  me  it  my  wife 
she  moutn't,  go.  I  told  cousin  Sally  Dillard 
that  my  wife  she  was  poorly,  being  as  how  she 
■had  the  JJrheumatis  in  her  hip,  and  the  big 
swamp  was  up ;  however,  as  it  was  she,  cousin 
Sally  Dillard,  my  wife  she  mout  go.  Cousin 
Sally  Dillard  then  axed  me  if  Mose  he  moutn't 
go.  I  told  cousin  Sally  Dillard  as  how  Mose 
was  the  foreman  of  the  crap,  and  the  crap  was 
smartly  in  the  grass,  but  howsomever,  as  it  was 
she,  cousin  Sally  Dillard,  Mose  he  mout  go. — 
So  they  goes  on  together,  Mose,  my  wife,  and 
cousin  Sally  Dillard,  and  they  comes  to  the  big 
swamp,  and  it  was  up,  as  I  was  tellin'  you;  but 
being  as  how  there  was  a  log  across  the  big 
swamp,  cousin  Sally  Dillard  and  Moser  like 
genteel  folks,  they  walked  the  log,  but  my  wife, 
..iik.e.  a  darned, fool,  j?st  histed  her  coats  and 
waded  right  through — 

Chops— Heaven  and  earth,  this  is  too  bad; 
but  go  on. 

",  Witness—  Well   that's   all   1  know  about  t]ie 


"Pap,"  observed  a  young  urchin  of  tender 
years  to  his  fond  parent,  "(toes  the  Lord  know 
everything  ?"  "Yes,  my  son,"  replied  the  hopc- 
fal  sire;  "but  why  do  you  ask  that  question?" 
"Because  our  preacher,  when  he  prays,  is  so  long 
telling  the  Lord  everything,  I  thought  he  wasn't 
posted,"  TJ*6  parent  reflected. 

LIFE'S  YAH  I  TIES. 
"This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show/'     j  a 
Its  vanities  we  ne'er  can  know;   .  T" 
We  gaze  upon  them,  then  they're  past  '~ 
But  each  more  charming  than  the  laatl 

How  oft  it  is  that  distant  yiews 

Array  our  hepes  in  golden  hues  ;  j?  £ 

We  strive  to  gr%sp  the  obleo^  fair  % 

jfBut  only  seize  the  empty  air.  '  ^ 

Not  every  scene  hope  gilds  with  joy     _2  ^  , 

Is  always  found  without  alloy  ;  2 

Not  every  flower  that  blooms  so  fair       3  ^ 

Diffuses  sweet  throuirout  the  air.       mL=-  'H 

f  '"ti 

But  as  some  half-maernbered  droanj,  J3  ^ 
We  pass  this  life— a  transient  gleam  ;  p£  ^ 
At  morn  a  flower,  at  noon  decayed— >■>  > 
Made  up  of  sunshine  and  of  -hade.  -, 


Here  is*  a  sdvoor-gfrTs-  ccmpo^ 
sition  on  the  cow  ::  "  A  cow  is  art 
animal  with  four  legs  on  the  un| 
der  side,  one  on  eaeb  kovrt'er. 
The  tail  is  longer  tfhatf  fne  legs, 
but  it's  not  used  to  stand  on.  The 
■  cow  kills  flies  with  her  tail.  A 
A  cow  has  big  ears,  that  wiggle* 
on  hinges;- so  does  the  tail.- 
cow  is  bigger  than  a  calf,  but  n 
as-  big  as  an  elephanl.  She'  is? 
made  smartly  so  she  can  go'fn  £h$ 
barn-door  when  nobody  islookmf 
Some  coWs  are  biack  and  some' 
hook.  A  dog  was  hooked  once.- 
She  tossed  the  dog  that  worried 
the  cat  that  killed  the  rat.-  Black 
cows  give  white  milk  80  does- 
other  cows.  Milkmen  selt  milk  to' 
buy   their  girls1  dresses^ 

which-  they  put  water  in  and 
chalk.  Bee£  is  cow,  but  not  bee- 
fore  it  is  killed.-  That  is  a  joke 
Cows  phew  cuds;  and  each  cow 
finds  its  own  chew.  Then  they 
swallow  their  chew  and  clause 
another  chew  tc  chew.  Thatf 
sounds  funny.  I  guess  it's  a  jokv,. 
too.    This  is  all  there  its  aboutH 

CJWS." 


Only  Waiting. 


A  very  aged  man  in  an  almshouse  was' 
asked  what  he  was  doing  now.  He  re- 
plied, "  Only  waiting." 

Only -waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown; 
Till  the  fight  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  day; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Through  the  twilight,  soft  and  grej. 

'  Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home; 
For  the  summer  time  Li>.s  faded,  "  ffj 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come, 
Quickly,  reapers!  gather  quickly 

Tire  laf  t  ripe  hours  of  my  heart; 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  h.ive  lingered, 

Weary,  poof'a'iid  cWdiafcj. 
Even  ni-.v    hear  their  footste; 

And  their  voices,  far  away; 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting,  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Arc  a  little  fcsnger  grown; 
Only  waiting  till  the  gli minor 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flowi 
Thou,  from  out  the  gathering  darkne$j| 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shah  ri  se, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladlj 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  sJucs. 


til 


The  Bucket. — Woodworth.  • 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  , 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild  wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew; 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  i 
.  The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well' 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure  ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield.  « 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing .  J 


And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the  well. 


CUPID  SHARPENING  HIS  ARROW 


IteSectioiis  oe  Lovo. 


Love  is  the  great  motive  power  ia  all  hu- 
man action,  and,  like  two  other  imponderables, 
heat  and  electricity,  must  ever  exert  a  control- 
ling influence  ia  the  world.   Its  power  was 
felt  when  the  world  first  sprang  into  existence. 
The  inhabitants  of  earth  will  feel  its  influence 
till  the  sun  has  set  upon  the  last  eve  of  time. 
As  the  law  of  gravity  cot  only  steadies  the 
spheres  in  their  orbits  but  also  regulates  the 
■  rapidity  with  which  our  bodiiy  movements  are 
j  accomplished,  so  love  prompts  alike  the  cheer- 
j  ing  smile  of  a  friend  and  the  daring  heroism  of 
\  the  patriot.    Love  is  one  thing  to  a  woman 
!  and  anoth&r  thing  to  a  mat;,    ''To  him,"  said 
j  Madam  de  3tael,  "it  is  an  episode  ;  to  her  it  is 
!  the  whole  history  of  life."    A  thousand  distrac- 
|  tions  divert  man,-  a  thousand  persuits  employ 
his  energies.  But  woman  knows  no  such  strug- 
gle.   For  her  to  live  is  to  love— all  else  is] 
I  merged  ia  this  single  emotion, 
j     It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  position  woman 
has  occupied  in  society  at  different  periods  of 
the  world's  history.    Before  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity, she  seems  to  have  been  classed  with  the 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  And, 
just  as  the  pendulum,  when  liberated  at  one  end 
of  the  are,   swiftly"  passes  to  the  opposite  ex- 
I  treme  ;  .so  woman,  when  elevated  from  the 
degradation  of  a  slave,  passed  in  the  days  of 
Knight  Errantry  well  nigh  into  the  sphere  of 
the  celestial.   She  how  moves  in  the  orbit,  in 
which  she  was  placed  by  her  creator  ;  and,  in 


all  Christian  lands  is  recogmsea  as  man's 
equal.  In  this  fact  we  find  one  ot  the  few  in- 
dications of«  healthy  state  of  society  at  the 
present  day. 

Love  in  youth  is  almost  invariably  elevated 
and  pure,  trusting  and  disinterested.  Thus,  at 
this  particular  stage,  frequent  use  is  found  for 
the  following  expression  :  "You  don't  trust  me,  | 
as  I  trust  you."  "  Confidence  is  then  character- 
istic.      *  .  ' '  it,    l  -i-<;  1 

If  we  could  look  into  the  heart  of  a  young  j 
girl,  (and  therefore  into  the  heart  of  any  girl, 
since  girls  are  like  music— never  dated,)  we 
should  find,  when  she  first  begins  to  love, 
earth's  nearest  resemblance  to  what  poetry  has 
described  as  the  state  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise.  The  whole  scene  i3  colored  with  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  light.  And  here, 
too,  as  in  most  cases,  external  objects  take  their 
complexion  from  the  subjective  state.  And  if  a 
passing  cloud  sails  across  the  azure  sky  of  this 
world  of  prismatic  colors,  it  is  but  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  next  balmy  gale,  which  leaves  the 
picture'more  lovely  for  this  momentary  inter- 
ruption of  its  stillness  and  repose. 

It  is  said  that  since  a  girl's  choice  must  be 
hasty  and  yet  endless,  she  is  endowed  with  a 
sort  of  discriminating  instinct,  which  enables 
her  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the 
false.  But,  looking  at  results,  we  muat.do  one 
of  two  things,  viz  :  either  deny  the  theory,  or 
hold  that  this  discriminating  faculty  is  at  times 
liable  to  non-action.  It  undoubtedly  hangs  fire 
in- some  instance.;,  and  goes  off  when  the  honey- 
moon i«!  over.  "Curtain  lectures  then  become 
popular,  and  a  fellow  wishes  Fate  had  allotted 
him  a  part  wilh  those  who  are  "saddest  when 


may  take  their  seats."  "o-n  aamixting  ;He  ex- 
istence of  said  faculty,  and  holding  that  It  is 
never  liable  even  to  momentary  aberration,  yet 
in  some  sad  caaes  it  exists  almost  to  no  purpose. 
For  there  are  frequently  cases,  in  which '  this  ( 
faculty  has  fever  opportunities  for  its  display,  ] 
than-T,  modern  humorist  represents  himself  to! 
"have  had  for  acquiring  tfcficaie  manners^  when 
he  says  that  "if  he  turns  out  badly  'twout  be  { 
be  strange— 'cause  he  never  had  many  parents  | 
no  how — -.ever  had  but  two:*' 

The  phrase  "in  love"  is  undoubtedly  pecu- 
liar and  liable  to  abuse.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  accu- 
rate as  the  phrase  "getting  into  one's  dinner" 
would  be.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  will  not 
do  to  be  hypercritical,  considerable  latitude 
must  be  granted.  A  man  who  has  fully  reali- 
sed the  conditiou  implied  by  the  phrase,  may 
•  be  termed  non  cornpus  mentis,  hors  de  combat, 
or  anything  else  which  signifies  an  utter  ina- 
bility to  make  a  metaphysical  distinction  be- 
tween the  human  head  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  < 

With  love  piany  things  are  compatible,  as 
music,moonshiue  and  flowers,as  well  as  the  close 
proximity  of  bodies..  The  laws  of  inertia  and 
repulsion  seem  entirely  overcome  by  this  re- 
fined emotion.  But  love  and  independence 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  in  compatible  in 
the  strongest  sense.  Hence  Plato  says  that  "to 
be  in  love  and  to  act  wisely,  is  scarcely  given 
the  gods." 

The  "in  love"  period  is  a  very  critical  one 
The  battle  may  be  lost  irretrievably  by  a  single 
indiscreet  step.  We  once  knew  a  young  man, 
whose  lady-love  presented  him  with  a  diminu- 
tive watch  pocket,  her  own  handiwork,  when 
he  concluded,  that  if  she  proposed  making  his 
shirts  in  a  similar  way,  "he  didn't  wish  her." 
All  further  negotiations  were  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  heart  of  woman  differs  constitutionally 
from  that  of  man.  She  can  only  love  in  re- 
sponse to  love.  The  chords  ot  this  refined 
emotion,  deeply  seated  in  her  heart,  know  no 
sound  but  wtum  swept  hy  the  hand  of  admira- 
ration.  Man  pursues,  die  flees.  For  this  a 
wise  reason  can  be  given.  Man  necessarity 
,  bears  the  major  part  of  life's  burden  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  and  should,  therefore,  have  the  op- 
♦soa  of  encountering  or  evading.  Now,  the 
first  thing  a  woman  loves  is  strength  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  this  form  is  determined  by 
her  cirly  culture.  It,  is  sometimes  intellect, 
sometimes  truth,  more  frequently  manliness.— 
In  Siis  regenerate  age,  the  "metallic  charms" 
are  the  greatest,  and  in  most  eases  irresistible. 
If  the  ''sine  qua  von"  (falsely  so-called)  is  not 
forthcoming,  she  only  replies — 

"I  do  not  love  yon,  Dr.  Fe;! ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  toil." 

A  man  without  money  is,  to  the  girls,  as  flat 
as  mean  ale  and  as  state  as  "hard-tack."  "It's 
always  so  in  cathedrals" 

The  engaged  are  generally  the  happiest  crea- 
1  tures  on  earth.  Somebody  has  said  that  happi-  ■ 
ness  consists  6f  three  elements.:  something  ta'do,' 
something^,  love,  and  .r-ODfpthing  to  hppe  fur." 
Am-engagement  furnishes  wA  three.  Men  are 
generally  engaged  four  or  five  times  before  the 
£nal  installation.  They  like  to  try  it  on  and 
see  how  it  fits.  It  is  said  that  the  world  has  a 
million  roosts  lor  a  man,  but  only  one  nest. — 
Generally  speaking,  the  remark  is  true  ;  but  in  i 
the  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  City  the  neste 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  roosts. 

The  key  to  a  girl's  heart  is  carried  for  years-, 
hidden  in  a  mother's  bosom,  The  wedding- 
ring  conveys  a  right  to  it ;  if  not  given,  Happi- 
ness will  surely  spread  its  soft  wings  and  fly 
weeping  away.  And  without  their  ''homebred 
delight"'  to  cheer  and  warm  the  heart,  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  forced  smile 
of  the  witch  who  attempts  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out,  resembles  the  light  re- 
flected on  a  church  window,  from  the  torch  of 
the  sexton,  as  he  returns  from  locking  a  vault ! 
It  has  been  falsely  supposed  that  t  he' "prologue" 
is  the  sweetest  part  of  the  play.  The  "honey- 
moon" is  the  green  state,  and  is  to  the  period  of 
maturity  as  water  to  wine.  Certain  things  are 
improved  by  age.  A  violin,  for  example,  is 
composed  of  two  hundred  or  more  different 
pieces.  When  all  these  separate  and  distinct 
parts  are  uniteJ  in  their  green  state,  to  form  au 
instrument,  its  sounds  are  harsh  and  discor- 
dant. The  sweet  and  mellow  note  is  heard, 
when  a  thousand  harmonies  have  kindled  and 
faded  on  its  strings.  Tims  it  is  that  life  is 
sweetened  and  rendered  sacred  by  a  thousand 
hallowed  memories.  For  tiie  past  is  a  harp, 
1  and  memory  the  mvsfic  sibyl  that  wakes  its 

EPiSCOPUS. 


THE  HONB1TMOON. 


27Sw»  quarters— ahem  !  Ftdl  moor,.    Alas  ! ! 


Nature's  NoLlenieii. 


Tell  me  not  lie  is  a  poor  man, 

That  his  chess  is  coarse  and  bare, 

Tell  me  not  his  daily  pittance. 
Is  a  woikingman's  scanty  fare. 

Tell  me  not  his  birth  is  humble, 

That  his  parentage  is  low 
Is  he  honest  in  his  actions? 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Is  his  word  to  he  relied  on? 

Has  his  character  no  blame? 
Then  I  care  not  where  his  birthplace, 

Then  I  care  not  whence  he  came. 

Would  he  from  an  unjust  action, 
Turn  away  with  scorn fnl  eye? 

Would  he  than  defraud  another, 
.Sooner  on  the  scaffold  die? 

Would  he  spend  his  hard-gained  earnings 

On  a  hi  other  in  distress? 
Would  he  succor  the  afflicted 

And  the  week  ones'  wrongs  redress? 

Then  he  is  a  man  deserving 

Of  my  love  and  my  esteem, 
And  I  care  not  what  his  birth-place 

To  the  eye  of  man  may  seem. 

Let  it  be  a  low-built  shanty, 

Let  it  be  a  clay-built  cot, 
Let  it  be  a  barn  or  manger, 

In  my  eyes  it  matters  not. 

xVnd  it  others  will  disown  him, 

As  inferior  to  their  taste, 
Let  them  do  it,  I'll  befriend  him 

As  a  brother  to  the  last! 


Sparking. 

1  told  my  love  that  she  was  fair 

As  any  Eastern  houri. 
More  beautiful  than  "  Bonny  Jean," 

Or  e'en  the  "  Lass  o'  Gowrie  ;" 
That  she  was  stately  as  a  queen, 

And  neither  spare'nor  stout. 
She  turned  her  laughing  face  about, 

And  snickered  "  oh  git  out." 

I  said  her  teeth  were  white  as  pearls, 

Her  lovely  cheeks  like  roses  , 
Her  brow  was  alabaster, 

And  her  breath  as  sweet  as  posies. 
I  said  her  eyes  were  like  twin  stars, 

That  shone  o'er  ancient  Amnion. 
At  this  she  looked  bewildered, 

And  softly  muttered  "  gammon." 

I  spoke  about  the  goddesses 

Of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.] 
And  compared  her  charms  most  favorably 

With  ladies  nearer  home. 
I  said  that  she  was  fairer 

Than  that  famed  Athenian  lass  ; 
She  gjave  her  head  a  little  toss 

And  curtly  answered  "gas." 

I  told  her  that  I  worshiped  her, 
And  warming  with  my  passion, 


ON  THE  WISSAHICKON 

I  thitew  my  arm  around  her  waist 

And  kissed  her  lover  fashion.  j 
■I  skWI  rhadn't  meant  it, 

But  she  still  maintained  I  had, 
And  if  I  didn't  stop  my  tricks 

She'd  straightway  ".tell  her  dad. 


I  asked  her  in  my  sweetest  tones 

If  she  would  be  my  bride  ; 
And  promised  that  her  least  desires 

Should  all  be  satisfied . 
She  looked  a  little  shy  at  first. 

But  said  :  "  Well,  as  its  you, 
If  father  will  give  his  consent, 

I  don't  care  if  I  do." 

Would  thou  wert  mitffc 

To  . 

BY  ION. 

Would  thou  wert  mine,  when  Eve's  low  music 
stealeth, 

How  softly  in,  to  mark  the  ending  day, 
When  twilight  shades  with  dreamy  splendor 
creepeth, 

O'er  rosy  paths  where  whispering  zephyrs 
stray  ; 

In  such  an  hour — oh  !  what  a  bliss  divine,. 
If  thou  wert  withme,sweetone,  and  wert  mine. 


Would  thonwertmine,  when 
eboTG$»- 

Wraps  the  "  care-tired"  world  in  dreamings 

de.epi '.mJIsjL,   -4ai-! 

When  airy  fancies  clad  in  hopeful  seeming, 
With  fitful,  whispers  o'er  my  gad  heart 
sweep  ; 

Our  lips  could  meet,  with  no  one  near  to  scorn, 
The  hallowed  love  of  souls  so  twinly  barn. 

Would  thou  wert  mine  when  morn's  fair  ro- 
seafce/gleaming, 
Lights  up  the  hills,  and  gems  the  cataract's 

brow. 

When  forest  dell,  and  Ocean's  bright  waves 

leaping, 

Wear,  the  rich  blush  that  lights  the  Day- 
god's  brow ; 
How  bright  the  hour— the  sky,  «he  earth,  the 

,  /sea, 

How  light  our  hearts,  so  joyous  and  so  free. 
Thatch  Cottage,  Oct.,  2,  1857. 


Wi$  ^oai^  ^il/wfyilej[y  g  (earning;.  ^^ZLTL^-tl-'f:; 
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//X 


S  -  U/JxiU  w?  w<#s  Gk&ing  away  t o  ^ea^ajjlf 


TWflT  PICTIRES. 

if    •  k  I# 

I  am  watching  for  my  ship  which  is  sailing 

o'er  time's  sea. 
And  wondrous  are  the    treasures  she  is 

bringing  home  to  me; 
For  the  richest  of  the  cargoes  that  cross  the 

Indian  main 
Are  nothing  to  the  treasures  of  my  castles 

built  in  Spain. 
From  them  my  ship  Ls  laden  and  is  bringing 

in  her  hold 

Imagination's  spices,  frankincense,  myrrh 
and  gold. 

Her  sails  are  woven  fancies  and  bright 

wishes  twine  each  rope, 
Though  calms  delay  her  passage  her  hydra 

is  held  by  Hope  ; 
I  see  her  in  the  distance  with  her  snowy 

sails  all  set 
And  am  counting  on  the  riches  she'll  surely 

bring  me  yet. 

 '  ■     ,  II. 


The  tide  of  life  is  ebbing  yet  my  ship  is 

still  at  sea, 
I'm  watching  now  for  others,  for  she'll 

never  land  for  me. 
Hope  gave  the  helm  to  duty  when  the 

barque  was  tempest  tost, 
And  amid  life's  shoals  and  breakers  the 

vessel  nearly  lost. 
The  sails  are  gray  and  ashen  every  rope  is 

worn  and  thin 
And  she  has  no  spicy  cargo  her  shattered 

hold  within. 
All  ruined  are  the  castles  that  once  I  built 
in  Spain 

And  I  can  load  no  vessels  at  their  golden 

gates  again. 
Yet  in  the  hazy  distance  a  coming  sail  I 

spy- 

And  I'm  watching  for  my  ship,  and  shall 
watch  until  I  die  ; 

For  though  she  brings  no  riches,  frankin- 
cense myrrh  or  gold, 

With  Mother  Love  she's  laden  as  full  as 
she  can  hold. 

Mary  Bayard  Clarke. 


'  GOOD    NEWS    OR   BAD — SUNSHINE    OR  SHADE? 


'•  Sunlight  and  shade  ;  rich 
gold  that  dulls  to  gray  ; 
The  fairest  summer  morn,' 

radiant  with  light, 
Succeeded  by  the  gloom- 
iest winter  night — 
So  runs  the  tale  of  life  from 

day  to  day. 
And  no  man  knows  when, 
ranked  in  close  array, 
The   thick   black  clouds 
will  hide  the  sun  from 
sight, 

And  darken  all  that  has 
been  glad  and  bright, 


And  make  lite  for  a  while  a 

shadowed  way. 
'Mid  sun  and  shadow,  hap- 
piness and  woe, 
The  years  roll   on,  each 

bringing  its  due  share 
Of  pure,  unruffled  joy  and 
stormy  care  ; 
And  yet,  if  men  will  only 

have  it  so, 
The  dark  days  will  be  short, 

and  every  one 
Will  have  his  long  fair  sum- 
mer day  of  sun." 


THE  MUSIC  dP^AtritE. 

There'll  a  musical  flow  th  the  sparkllne  rilii 
;  That ripples  and  rushes  airing         8  ' 
>Vltti  tts  varied  tones  arid  tjnaverino-  triti- 
That  touches  the  soul  with  its  sone:  ' 

s  srsfe^r  M 

The  musical  wind;        IfS  tifeeji  Wng  bass, 
•     Thunder*  the  mountains  around  ■•< 
The  keen  shrilly  whistle  that,  bio™  through  the  citse 
■  Chills  theJone  hea.t  with  its  sound  8  ' 

The  sjjft  southern  Zephyr,  seems  never  to  tire 
wIn  waftingju  melodies  ,ll-ep-  ' 
»;h  spirit-like  _  fingers,  it  tonciles  its  Lyre, 
"5-uchanting  the  Senses  to  sleep. 

**  W«e<l  i  we  list  to  the  Ump^t'a  wild  roari 
As  the  stoi.m  cloud  rises  on  the  blast  » 

0AWn1^Lt':a,dJ,?  l0"ls!l1,lkfe  «t  the  Uh'etaeht  door  I 
VAnd,h°£  8  ad  1,4  oweepiheshive  passed 

The  solemn  sea  heaves  with  a  See  AeaH hffi 
.  The  fra'l  ve%!  roctts  .,ri<j  responds  ?  * 
T\e„t,f  "^ttdsaed  marlrtersiglis  for  his  home; 

And  pallid  with  terror  desponds.  . 

The  busy  mill  whirls  wlh  the  cataract's  fall, 
•  And  echo  repeats  from  the  g|»t)  ' 
The  hunterV  horn  winds  with  its  .oft  ror|ibir  calh 
Pfc  And  ',ltnS'*»  its  notes  with  the  straln 

TVirt  «f  .1 —  ?l'«»»u 


T&8j,d.'?d..of  !h,e.  »*;iB  th<-  dini  foredtaislei 
.  Thp  herd's  tinklin*  bell  m  the 
"he  falnfui  dVig's  oHy;  as  l«e  w^t 
Are  musical  g-reetfiiga,  to  hall. 


The  pi  -eons  bleating  dr  sheeji  lb  the  brsfaji 

-  ?"'«  ""'y  hee*  murmur  at  nboh,  ' 
Tht  -cackling  of  geese  on  the  clear  shady  lake 
.    Commingle  and  melt  in  attune 

The  beautiful  songsters  that  people.  the-grovei 
,  AiSd  welcome  the  spring        the:!-  ,0«?Bft; 
Wa  tJle  sweeter  by  . far  their  peon's  of  love 
Than  the  pompous  musical  throngs. 

T,'n«»'e  br,?n'"  cric,kei  '"^  EhirP»  *it[>  *  'way; 
Drawing  ji<  "creaky  craw  Bdwi" 

Btlrt  thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  frieritig  fir  awsfr; 

A,nd  sociable  times,  long  ago.  yt 

^pSo^vW 

ttur  wide  world  is  full  of  Eolian  strain., 

"■)th  the  sweetest  harmonie-  rife, 
Their  melodiekgush  .weeps mountain. and  plains 

AnA.pIa>  s  on  the  heartstrings  of  life 
tona  memories  wake  to  a,  chird>s  sunny  laueli  I 

Al  It  float,  in  the  soft  dreamy  air  ;  8  ' 

Tis  the  music  of  h,  me,  and  plays  found  thl  ^rlb 

Bm  weaving  its  symjphonles  VUere,  < 

^ow Joyous' the  Sottnti  of  pattering  feet) 

Tis  a  sound  that  we  know  full  well- 
And  tfie  answering  h*art  to  Its  echoing  beat 

Reep'.ftds  from  He  Innermost  Cell. 
Oh  who  has  not  fell  the  magical  power, 

Of  a  voice  tuned  to  pj'y  and  love ' 
Of  woman's  low  whisper,  in  death's  gloom*  how 

Directing  the  spirit  above  I 

rT  STANZAS.       "*  :  ' 

E  ,-ery  soul  knoweth  its  own  bitterness— 

!   *  Prov.  J 

There's  -many  a  brow  that  wears  a  smile 

Above  a  heart  of  c;)re, 
And  many  a  laughing  eye  conceals 

Pne  wri  things  of  despair; 
We  would  not  that  the  world  should  see 

—  Use  bosom's  dark  recess- 

We  wouldarot  that  the  world  should  know  ', 
lis  utter  Ionlinrss. 

The  crowded  h;ill— the  joyous  scene 

cannot  dispel  otii'  grief, 
i  n  pleasure's  gaudy  glittering  train. 

in  vain  we  seek  relief. 
.  [There  lurks  a  sorrow  in  the  heart, 

A  deep  cm-roding  care  ; 
We  turn  us  from  the  mirthful  throng 

lo  view  the  anguish  there. 

And  vain  are  Beauty's  smiles  to  light 

I  lie  ruins  of  the  soul, 
And  worse  than  rain,  the  maddening 
draught, 
The  wine-cup  and  the  bowl  ; 
lis  pleasures,  like  the  fitful  blaze 

Within  the  silent  tomb,  -- 
Whoso  flickering  light  but. -shows  more1 
clear  -  -.  | 

Its  sad,  funeral  gloom. 

In, jaia  we  seek  in.solrfude, 

ihe  calmness  ol  repose  •  .  j 

In  vain  we  court  the  stilly  grove, 

Neglectful  of  our  woes, 
Grief  still  will  hover  o'er  mv  s><8B! 

And  we  must  yet  endure  ' 
Jlisl'ortunes  that  no  child  may  heal, 

A'o  human  heart  can  cure. 


You  cannot  dream  yourself  j 
into  a  character  ;  you  must  ham-j 
nier  and  I'or^e  yourself  one. 


THE  WEDDING-  FEE. 


R.  M.  STREETER. 

One  morning,  fifty  years  ago, 
When  apple  trees  were  white  with  snow 
And  fragrant  blossoms  and  the  air 
Was  spellbound  with  perfume  rare — 
Upon  a  farm  horse,  large  and  lean, 

And  lazy  with  its  double  load, 
A  sunbrown  youth  and  maid  were  seen 

Jogging  along  the  winding  road. 

Blue  were  the  arches  of  the  skies, 
But  bluer  were  that  maiden's  eyes.  _ 
The  dewdrops  on  the  grass  were  bright, 
But  brighter  was  the  loving  light 
That  sparkled 'neath  each  long  fringed  lid 
Where  those  bright  eyes  of  blue  were  hid — 
Adown  the  shoulders,  brown  and  bare, 
Rolled  the  soft  waves  of  golden  hair, 
Where,  almost  strangled  with  the  spray, 
The  sun,  a  willing  sufferer,  lay. 

It  was  the  fairest  sight,  I  ween, 

That  the  young  man  had  ever  seen; 

And  with  his  features  all  aglow, 

The  happy  fellow  told  her  so. 

And  she,  without  the  least  surprise, 

Looked  on  him  with  those  heavenly  eyes — 

Saw  underneath  that  shade  of  tan 

The  handsome  features  of  a  man, 

And  with  a  joy  but  rarely  known 

She  drew  that  dear  face  to  her  own, 

And  by  that  bridal  bonnet  hid — 

I  can  not  tell  you  what  she  did. 

So  on  they  ride,  until  among 

The  new-born  leaves,  with  dew  drops  hung, 

The  parsonage,  arrayed  in  white, 

Peers  out— a  more  than  welcome  sight. 

Then,  with  a  cloud  upon  his  face, 
"  What  shall  we  do,  "  he  turned  to  say, 
"  Should  he  refuse  to  take  his  pay 

From  what  is  in  the  pillow  case  I" 
And  glancing  down,  his  eyes  surveyed 
The  pillow  case  before  him  laid. 
Whose  contents,  reaching  to  its  hem. 
Might  purchase  endless  joys  for  them. 

The  maiden  answered,  "  Let  us  wait; 

To  borrow  troubles  where's  the  need  V 
Then  at  the  parson's  squeaking  gate 

Halted  the  more  than  willing  steed. 
Down  from  his  horse  the  bridegroom  sprung  ; 
The  latchless  gate  behind  him  swungj 
The  knocker  of  that  startled  door, 
Struck  as  it  never  was  before, 

Brought  the   whole  household,  pale  with 
fright; 

And  there,  with  blushes  on  his  cheek, 
So  bashful  he  could  hardly  speak, 

The  farmer  met  their  wondering  sight. 

The  groom  goes  in,  his  errand  tells, 
And  as  the  parson  nods,  he  leans 
Far  over  the  window  sill,  and  yells, 

"Come  in  I    He  says  he'll  take  the  beans  I" 
Oh,  how  she  jumped  !    With  one  glad  bound 
She  and  the  bean  bag  reached  the  ground. 
Then,  clasping  with  each  dimpled  arm 
The  precious  product  of  the  farm, 
She  bears  it  through  the  open  door. 
And  down  upon  the  parlor  floor 
Dumps  the  best  beans  vines  ever  bore. 

Ah  !  happy  were  their  song  that  day, 
When  man  and  wife  they  rode  away. 
But  happier  this  chorus  still, 

Which  echoed  through  this  woodland  scene  : 
"  God  bless  the  priest  of  Watsonville  1 

God  bless  the  man  who  took  the  beans  I" 
— Grand  Rapids  Democrat. 


■A.  Grodd  Conscience. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown  ■ 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest  • 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself; 
My  bliss  is  In  my  breast. 

I  feel  no  care  of  coin: 

Well-doing  is  mjuwealth ;  , 
M3L mind  to  me  an  empire  Is 
While  grace  aft'ordeth  health. 

  [Robert  Southwell. 

The  Life  of  Man. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 

Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are : 

Or  like  the  fresh  Spring' s  gaudy  hue. 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  : 

Or  like  a  wind  that  charts  the  Hood 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  ■ 

t„  e,D.s,'cl»*rnan,  whose  borrowed  light 

^str|Kht  ca"ed  in-  an"  Paid  to-uigl  t 

The  wind  blows  out ;  the  bubble  ales  • 

The  Spring  entombed  in  Autumn  lies; 

The  dew  dries  up  ;  the  star  is  shot ; 

Ihe  flight  Is  past ;— and  man  forgot. 

 fllENET  King. 

The  Vanity  of  Trust  in  Man. 

0  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grire  n(  i 
Who  builds  his  hope  In  air  of  your  fair  looks 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast  •  ' 

""hevTy  nod,  to  tonible  down 
Into  the  fatid  bowels  of  tke  deep. 

,  V  [Shakspeare, 


TO  E_  W  D  <S  M  T    [ffjg  F©  KJ.  JT  M  Ej>"  W  E  IS)  B)  0  M  & . 


LOVE,  HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

One  summer's  eve,  as  I  reclined 

Within  a  fairy  bower, 
Striving  in  vain  to  while  away 

A  woarv,  tedious  hour  ; 
There  came  three  laughing  merry  friends 

A  happy  company, 
Turee  cheerful,  merry  friends  they  we're 

Love,  Hope  and  Memory. 

A  year  past  by,  I  sought  the  bower 

Where  I  bei'oro.bau  lain, 
I  bopod  that  those  same  happy  friends 

Might  visit  mo  again. 
Love  and  Memory  wore  there, 

Bat  they  seemed  sick  and  sad. 
And  when  I  asked,  for  cheerful  Hope 

They  toid  me  He  had  fled. 

Another  year  had  passed  awaj7, 

Again  I  sought  that  spot. 
Memory  was  there,  I  waited  long 

Bat  Love  andllope  camo  not. 
I  asied  of  Memory  where  they  were, 

He  sadly  shook  his  headj 
He  said  bright  Hope  had  near  returned 

And  that  young  Love  was  dead, 

A  dozen  summers  passed  away, 

Still  Memory  was  there ; 
And  though  I  never  saw  him  smile 

He  still  seemed  fresh  and  fair, 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  unchanged 

A  tear  stood  in'his  eye, 
He  said  though. Memory  might  be  sad 

Yet  it  could  never  die. 

»      ;  ,       ■      ■ '.  JaE. 
The  warmest  Lave  may  die  away, 
And  brightest  Hope  take  wings, 
Memory  still  the  truest  friend 

To  dark  misfortune  clings  ; 
And  though  perhaps  it  may  recall 
Scenes  that  were  best  forgot,  £| 
It  on  the  barren  withered  hear!, 
•Shows  many  a  bright,  green  spot. 


Talent  is  power;  tact  is  skill.  Talent  is  weight; 
tact  is  momentum.  Talent  knows  what  to  do;  tact 
knows  how  to  do  it.  Talent  makes  a  man  respect 
able ;  tact  will  make  him  respected.  Talent  is  wealth  ; 
tact  is  ready-money.  For  all  the  practical  purposes 
of  life  tact  carries  it  against  talent  in  the  proportion, 
of  ten  to  one. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 


Mr.  X  because  his  uncle  left 
him  a  legacy . 

Mr.  Y  because  hia  aunt  cutf 
him  oft*  with  a  shilling. 

Mr.  Z  becaucs  he  went  to  Llan- 
dudno* yesterday. 


PAY  AS  YOU  GO. 

A  trerd  of  good  counsel 
We  ne'er  should  forget. 

la  that  which  forewarns  us 
To  keep  out  of  debt. 

For  half  of  life's  burdens 
That  man  ovamirows, 

Who  .starts  out  determined 
I   To  pay  as  he  goes. 

"Tis  folly  to  listen 

To  those  who  assert 
That  a  system  of  credit 

Roes  good  and  not  hurt. 
For  many  have  squandered 

Their  incomes  away. 
And  hearts  have  born  wrecked  by 

A  promise  to  pay. 

A  man  to  be  honest. 

As  merchant  or  friend, 
In  order  to  have, 

Must  be  willing  to  spend, 
la  it  love  or  affection, 

Or  faith  they  bestow  ? 
Return  their  full  value, 

And  pay  as  you  go. 

lie  loses  the  sweetness 

That  life  can  impart. 
Who  locks  up  a  treasure 

Of  wealth  in  his  heart; 
To  reap  a  rich  harvest 

Of  pain  and  s  egrel, 
VTh.-n.  too  late,  he  discovers 

How  great  was  his  debt 

jSTo  loss  like  the  losing 

That  comes  by  delay 
In  the  balding  of  wounds 

That  are  bleeding  to-day ! 
For  where  is  t!i>-  comfort 

Of- tears  that  a^e she'it  , 
©nth.-  face  of  the  dying— 

The  grave  of  the  dead* 

A  word  of  good  counsel 

We  ne'er  si'.uuld  forget; 
And  to  keep  out  of  danger 

13  tn  keep  nut  of  debt. 
If  peace  and  cjutcutnient 

And  joy  you  would  know, 
Don't  live  upon  credit,  -s 

But  pay  a*  you  go '. 


The  original  of  the  following 
quaint  article  was  recently  found 
in  an  old  tower  in  the  very  an- 
cient town  of  Chester,  England. 
It  was  rimong  a  lot  of  old  boo  <s, 
papers  and  diversified  rubbish 
that  had  just  been  unearthed  by 
some  repairs  that  were  being 
made  upon  the  building. 

M  F.  W. 

THE  "REASON  WHY." 

Mr.  A  drinks  because  his  doc- 
tor recommends  him  to  "take  a 
little/' 

Mr.  B  because  his  doctor  or- 
ders him  not  to  drink,  and  he 
hates  quackery. 

Mr-  C  takes  a  drop  because 
he's  wet . 

Mr.  1).  hecause  he's  dry. 

Mr.  E  because  he  feels  some- 
thing rising. 

Mr.  F  because  he  feels  a  sink- 
ing. 

Mr.  &  because  he  went  to  see 
a* friend  off  to  America. 

Mr.  H  because  he's  got  a  friend 
just  come  from  Australia. 

Mr.  J  because  he's  so  warm  in 
the  e  vening. 

Mr.  K  because  he's  so  coid  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  L  because  he  has  a  pain  in 
his  head. 

Mr.  M  because  he  has  a  pain 
in  his  side. 

Mr.  N  because  he  has  a  pain  in 
his  back. 

Mr.  O  because  he  has  a  pain  in 
his  chest. 

Mr.  P  because  he  has  pains  all 
over  him. 

Mr.  Q  because  he  feels  so  light 
and  happy. 

Mr.  R  because  he  feels  so  heavy 
ami  miserable. 

Mr.  S  because  he's  married. 

Mr.  T  because  he  ins't. 

Mr.  "V  because  he  likes  to  see 
his  friends. 

Mr.  W  because  he's  got  no 
friends. 


*This  refers  to  a  neighboring  town 
that  long,  long  ago  was  a  famous  re- 
sort for  merry-making,  etc. — Ex. 

Poorhon«e  Nan. 

imi  -)tw*V .«  i 
Did  you  say  yon  wished  to  see  me.  sir? 

step  in,  'tis  a  cheerless  place, 
But  you'r  heartily  welcome  all  the  same; 

to  be  poor  is  no  disgrace! 
Have  I  been  here  long?  Oh  yes,  sirl  'tis 

thirty  winters  gone 
Since  poor,Jsm  took  to  crooked  ways  and 

left  me  all  alonel 
Jim  was  my  son,  and  a  likelier  lad  you'd 

never  wish  to  see, 
Till  ovil  counsels  won  his  heart  and  led! 

him  away  from  me! 

'Tis  the. old  sad,  pitiful  story,  sir,  of  the 

devil's  winding  stair, 
And  men  ..going  down — and  down,  and 

down  to  black  dispair; 
Tossing  about  like  wrecks  at  sea,  with 

helm  and  anchor  lost, 
On  and  on  through  the  surging  waves, 

nor  caring  to  count  the  cost; 
1  doubt  sometimes  if  the  saviour  sees— He 

seems  so  far  away — 
How  the  souls  he  loved  and  died  for,  are 

drifting,  so  far  astray  1 

Indeed,  'tis  little  wonder  sir,  if  woman 

shrieks  and  cries, 
"When  th6  life-blood  in    Rum's    alt  a 

spilled,  is  calling  to  the  skies! 
Small  wonder  if  her  own  heart  feels 

each  sacrificial  blow, 
For  isn't 'each  life  a  part  of  hers?  each 

pain  her  hur.t  and  woe? 
Road  all  the  records  of  crime  and  shame — 

'tis  bitterly,  sadly  true; 
When  manliness  and  honor  die,  there 

some  woman's  heart  dies  tqo! 

O  ft«n  I  think,  when  I  hear  folks  talk  so 

prettily  and  so  fine, 
Of  "alcohal  as  a  niceful  food,"  of  the 

"moderate  use  ol  wine." 
How  "the  world  couldn't  do  without  it, 

there  was  clearly  no  other  way. 

But  for  man  to  drink,  or  let  it  alone,  as 
his  own  strong  will  might  say," 

Tbat  "to  use  it,  but  not  abuse  ii,  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do;" 

How  I  wish  they'd  let  old  PoorhoiiKc 
Nan  preach  her  little  sermon  too 


I  would  give  them  sceaes  in  a  woman's 
life  that  would  make  their  pulses 
stir, 

Kor  I  was  a  drunkard's  child  and  wile — 

aye  a  drunkard's  mother,  sir! 
I  would  tell  of  childish  teirors,  of  childish 

toars  and  pain, 
Of  cruel  blows  from  a  father's  han  i,  when 

rum  had  crazed  his  brain; 
lie  always  said  he  could  drink  his  fill,  or 

let  it  alone  as  well; 
Perhaps  he  might,  he  was   killed  one 

night  in  a  brawl — in  ajgrog-shop's 

hell. 

I  would  tell  of  years  of  loveless  toil  the 

drunkard's  child  had  passed, 
With  just  one  gleam  of  sunshiffe  too 

beautiful  to  last! 
When  I  married  Tom  I  thought  for  sure 

I  had  nothing  now  to  fear; 
That  life  would  come  all  right  at  last,  the 

world  seemed  so  lull  of  cheer, 
But  he  took  to  moderate  drinking — he 

allowed  it  was  a  harmless  thing, 
So  the  arrow  sped,  and  my  bird  of  Hope 

came  down  with  a  broken  wing! 

Tom  was  only  a  moderate  drinker;  ah, 

sir,  do  you  bear  in  mind 
How  the  plodding  tortoise  in  the  race 

left  the  leaping  hare  behind? 
'Twas  because  he  held  right  on  and  on, 

steady  and  true,  if  slow. 
And  that's  the  way,  I'm  thinking,  that 

the  moderate  drinkers  go! 
Step  over  step— day  after  day  -with 

sleepless,  tireless  pace, 
While  the  toper  sometimes  looks  behind 

and  tarries  in  the  race! 

Oh  heavily  in  the  well-worn  path  pxwr 

Tom  walked  dry  by  day, 
For  my'hcaft  strings  clung  about  his 

feet,  and  tangled  up  the  way: 

The  day9  were  dark,  and  friends  were 

gone,  and  life  dragged  on  full  slow; 
And  children  came,  like  reapers  sad  to.  a 

harvest  of  want  and  wqe. 
Two  of  them  died,  and  I  was  glad  when 

they  lay  before  me  dead; 
I  had  grown  so  weary  of  their  cries— 

their  pitiful  cries  for  bread! 

There  came  a  time  when  mv  heart  was 
stone;  1  could  neither  hope  nor 
pray— 

Poor  Tom  laid  out  in  the  potter's  field 
and  my  boy  had  Rone  astray, 

My  boy,  who  had  been  my  idol;  while 
like  hounds  athirst  for  blood, 

between  my  breaking  heart  ar.d  him  the 


liquor  seller  stood, 
And  lured  him  on  with  his  poisoned 
words,  his  pleasures  and  his  wi  res 
Oh  God,  have  pity  on  other  hearts,  a 
bruised  and  hurt  of  mine. 

There  were  whispers  of  evil  doings,  o 

dishonor  and  of  shamo, 
That  1  cannot  bear  to  think  of  now  and 

would  not  dare  to  name! 
There  was  hiding  away  from  the  light  of 

day — there  was  creeping  about  at 

night — 

A  horrid  word  of  parting— then  a  crimi- 
nal's stealthy  night! 

flis  lips  were  white  with  rerooy.se  ancT 
fright  when  he  gave  me  a  good-by 
kiss! 

And  I've;  never  seen  my  poor,  lost  boy  j 
Jfoin  that  black  day  to  this. 

Oh,  none  but  a  mother  can  tell  you,  sir, 

how  a  mother's  heart  will  ache, 
With  tho  sorrow  that  oomes  of  a  sinning 
t       child  with  grief  for  a  lost  one's 
sake 

Whon  she  knows  the  feet  she  trained  to 

walk  has  gone  so  far  astray, 
And  the  lips  grown  bold  with  curses.that 

she  once  taught  to  pray. 
A  child  may  fear — awife  may  weep;  but 

of  all  sad  things,  none  other 
Seem  Half  so  sorrowful  to  me,  as  being  a 

drunkard's  mother! 

L 

They  tell  me  that  down  in  the  vilest  dena 

of  the  city's  crime  and  murk, 
There  are  men  with  tho  hearts  of  angels 

doing  the  angel's  work; 
That  they  win  back  the  lost  and  straying, 

that  thy  help  tne  weak  to  stand 
By  the  wonderful  power  of  loving  words 
—and  thi  help  of  God's  right  hand! 
And  olten  and  ovcr.the  dear  Lord  knows, 
I've  knelt  and  prayed  to  Him 
That    somehow,     somewhei  e  'twould 

happen  that  they'd  find  and  save 

my  Jim. 

You'll  say  'tis  a  poor  old  woman's  whim, 
but  when  I  prayed  last  night 

Right  over  yon  cast  window  there  shone 
a  wonderful  light!ft     lir^SKM'  • 

(Least  svays  it  looked  that  way  to  me,)  and 
out  of  the  light  there  fell 

The  softest  voice  1  had  ever  naard;  it 
rung  liKc  a  silver  bell; 

And  these  were  the  words:  "The  prodi- 
gal turns,  so  tired  by  want  and  sin, 

He  eeekg  his  father's  open  door;  he 
weeps  and  enters  in." 

Why,  sir,  you're  crying  as  hard  as  I; 


what  ii  it  really  done? 
Have  the  loving  voice  and  Helping  hand 

brought  back  my  wonaering  son? 
Did  you  kiss  me  and  call  mo  "mother" — 

and  hold  ine  to  your  breast, — 
Or  is  itono  of  the  taunting  dreams  that 

comes  to  mock  my  rest? 
No — no,  thank  God,  'tis  a  dream  come 

true!  I  can  die,  for  ho  saved  my 

boy! 

And  the  poor  old  heart  that  had  lived  on 
grief  was  broken  at  last  by  joy! 


The  follpwing  beautiful  poem  we  copy 
from  the  Memphis  Bulletin.    It  is  rarely  we 
find  such  contributions  to  the  columns  ot  a 
newspaper.    It  is  sweetly,  beo.iti fully  sad  : 
Baise  my  pillow,  husband,  dearest  - 
a  -fVu  and  failJter  comes  inv  breath  • 
»?     ese  shadows  stealing  slowly 
Must,  I  know,  be  those  of  death'.' 
Hit  down  close  beside  me,  daring, 
Let  me  clasp  your  warm,  strong  hand 
°m  r  ,       ever  has  sustained  me 
To  the  borders  of  this  land. 

For  your  God  and  mine -our  Father 

1  hence  shall  ever  lead  me  on  • 
Where  upon  a  throne  eternal, 

Sits  His  loved  and  only  Son  ; 
I've  had  visions  and  been  dreaming 

O  er  the  past  of  joy  and  pain  ; 

-n-n  /  year  rve  wandered  backward, 
■lilt  1  was  a  child  again. 

Dreann""S  of  girlhood,  and  the  moment, 

When  I  stood  your  wife  and  bride 
How  my  heart  thrilled  Love's  triumph 

In  that  hour  of  woman's  pride 
Dreaming  of  thee  and  all  the  earth  chorda 

i' irmly  twined  about  mv  heart— 
Oh  !  the  bitter  burning  a'nguish, 

When  I  first  knew  we  must  part. 

It  has  passed— and  God  has  promised 
All  thy  footsteps  to  attend  ; 

lLtll,at,ls  more  than  friend  or  brother 

He  11  be  with  you  to  the  end. 
There's  no  shadow  o'er  the  portals 

Leading  to  my  heavenly  home— 
Cnriett  has  promised  life  immortal, 

And  tie  He  that  bids  me  come.  ' 

When  life's  trials  await  around  tiee 
And  its  chilling  billows  swell ; 

rn°.U'ltntihank  Heaven  that  I'm  spared  them, 

Thou  It  then  feel  that  "all  is  well  " 
Bring  our  boys  unto  my  bedside  ; 

My-Jast  blessint;  let  tatm  dzcepi- 
But  they're  Bleeping— do  uox  wake  them  ■ 

*hey  11  team  Boon  etfaa>h  to*fveop.  ' 

Tell  them  often  of  their  mother, 

Kiss  them  for  me  when  they  wake 
Lead  them  gently  in  life's  pathway,  ' 

Love  them  doubly  for  my  sake. 
Clasp  my  hand  still  closer,  darling, 

This,  the  last  night  of  my  Ufa  ;  '  . 
For  to-  morrow  I  shall  never 

Answer,  when  you  call  me  "wife." 
Fare  thee  well,  my  noble  husband, 

Faint  not  'neath  the  chast'ning  rod  : 
Ihrow  your  strong  arm  around  our  children 

Keep  them  close  to  thee— aud  God. 

The  Bible,  dianmn-iike,  c'nsts 
its  lustre  in  every  direction. 
Torch-like,  the  more  it  is  shaken, 
the  more  it  thincs.  Herb-like,, 
the  more  it  is  pressed,  the  sweeter 
its  fragrance. 

We  promise  according  to  our  hopes, 
and  perform  according  to  our  fears. 

The  very  hope  of  heaven  under 
troubles  is  like  wind  and  sails  to  the 
soul  .—Rutherford. 


The  Hard -Work I ug  Farmer. 

You  may  envy  the  joys  o'  the  farmer, 
An'  fancy  his  free,  easy  life  ; 

You  may  sit  at  his  bountiful  table, 
An'  praise  Ins  iudnstrious  wife. 

If  you  worked  in  the  woods   iu  the 
winter, 

Or  followed  thefurrcrall  day, 
With  a  team  of  unruly  young  oxen 

An'  feet  heavy  loaded  with  clay; 
If  youheld  the  old  plow — I'm  a  thinkin 

You'd  sing  in  a  differen  t  way. 

You  may  talk  o'  the    gqlJen-eyffl  1 
daisies, 

And  lilies  that  wear  such  a  charm. 
Brat  it  gives  me  a  heap  o'  hnrd  labor 

To  keep  'em  from  spiiin'  my  farm: 
You  may  pictur,  th.i  beautiful  sunset, 

An'  landscapes  so  full  o'  repose, 
nit  I  never  get  .time  to  look  at  'em, 
Except  win  n  it  rains  or  it  snows; 
You  may  sing  o'  the  song  birds  of 
summer — 
I'll  attend  to  the  hawks  and  the 
rams.      ..  '  « 

!  You  may  long  for   the   lot  of  the  j 
farmer. 

!     An'  dwell  on  the  pleasures  o'  toil; ; 
i  But  the  good  things  we  hev  on  our 
|      '  '.able 

All  h;ive  to  be  dug  from  the  soil; 
]  An'  our  beautiful,  bright  yaller  butter, 
Perhaps  you  may  never  hi?  learned, 
Makes   heap  o'  hard  work  for  thej 
wimmin  — 
It  hez  to  be  carefully  churned; 
Au'  the- cheese  so  plump  hi  our  pantry, 
All  hev  to  be  lifted  an,  turned; 

When  home  from  the   hay-field  iu 
summer. 

With  stars  gleamin'  over  my  head. 1 
When  I  milk  by"  the  light  o'  my  lautern 

And  wearily  crawl  into  bed, 
When  I  think  o'   the  work  of  the 
morrow, 

And  worry'  fur  fear  it  might  rain; 
When  I  hear  the  loud  pcai  o'  the 
thunder., 

Affl'  wife,  she  begins  to  complain — 
T,;eii  I  fcelez  if  life  was  a  burden, 

Within  loetie  to  hope  for  or  gain.  . 

Cut  the  com  must  be  planted  in  spring-  i 

time 

The.  weeds  must  be  kep'  from  the  | 

ground, 

The  !iay  must  be  cut  in   the  summer, 
The  wheat  must  be  era.llcd   aad  j 
bound 

Fur  we  never  are  out  of  employmon 
.  Except  when  we  lie  in  our  bed; 
Fur  the  wood  must  be  hauled  in 

W'j::t'M . 

An'  patiently  pihed  in  the  shed, 
,Vuilb  the'grain  must  be  took  to  i)v. 
j  market, 

The  stock  must  be  watered  and  fed, 


■  You  may  envy  the  joys  o'  the  farmer. 
Who  works  like  a  slave  for  hi,  bread, 
Or,  mebby,  to  pay  ofl'a  mortgage 

That  hangs  like  a  shade  o'er  his  head 
Ton  may  sit  in  the  shade  o'  the  orchard 
Nor  think  o'  his  wants  or  his  needs, 
You  may  gaze  at  his  meadows  an' 
corn-fields, 
An'  loug  fur  the  life  that  he  leads; 
But   there's   hetle   o'   oomfort  an' 
pleasur' 

In  fighting  the  bugs  an'  the  weeds,  j 

But  the  farmer  depends  upon  only  ' 
The  things  that  he  earns  by  his  toil,  1 

An'  the  leetle  he  gains  is  got  jionest' 
By  turnin'  and  ti'liu'  the  soi  . 

When  his  last  crop  is  toted  to  market, 
With  a  conscience  all  spotless  and 

He  may  leave    the  old  farm-house; 
torevcr,  * 
To  dwell  in  a  holier  sphere  ; 
An'  the  crown  tli.it  he  Wears  may  be, 
brig  iter 
Because  of  his  simple  life  here. 


Employment,  which  Galen  calls 
"nature's  physician,"  is  so  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness,  that  in- 
dolence is  justly  considered  as  the 
mother  of  misery. 

One  of  the  hours  of  each  day 
wasted  on  trifles  or  indolencer 
saved,  and  daily  devoted  to  im- 
provment,  is  enough  to  make  an 
ignorant  man  wise  in  ten  years; 

A  cheerful  temper  is  like  yellow 
glass  that  makes  everything  look 
beautifully  bright.  A  peevish 
temper  is  like  blue  glass  that 
makes  everything  take  the  cheer- 
less hue  of  winter. 

Cato  says  of  self-control:."  ! 
think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain 
the  tongue  :..  he  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Gods  who  knows  how 
to  be  silent  even  though  he  be  in 
the  right. 


CUSHA!'  'CUSHA! 


'CUSHA!'  CALLING.' 


Swec't  Rome. 


Wteen  two  young  peopk^ove  each 
other  and  marry,  they  restore  the  pic-' 
tureofthe  apostolic"  *iurch.  They  are 
of  one  l,c art  and  of  one  -oul.  Neither 
(loto  iv  say  Anything  they  possess  is 
ihi'ir  own,  but  they  have  all  things  in 
BOiumoji .  Their  mutual  trust  in  each 
other,  their  entire  conlidi-nce  in  each 
other  draw  out  all  that  is  bret/iu  both. 

Love  is  the  angel  who  rolls  away  | 
the  stone  from  the  grave  in  which  we 
bury  our  butti  r  nature,  and  it  comes 
forth.  Love  "makes  all  things  new; 
makes  a  new  heaven  and  anew  earth; 
make-  all  cares  light,  all  Min  easy. 
Ii  is  the  one* enchantment. of  human 
:f«  frhicli  rca'i/es  Fortunio's  purse 
and  Aladdin's  palace,  and  turns  the 
••'Arabian  JSTights"  into  m  to  com  pari- 
sou.  Before  real  society  can  come, 
tru'.'  hpaia  must  coma. 

Ac  in  a  shcltci'.'d  nook  in  the  midst 
of  the  gr  at  sea  of  ice  .which  rolls 
■down  fr»n»  "tho  sqmiofW  Mnmt 
IJ  aiu:  is  foun  1  a  litl  le  spot  full  of  ten- 
tier  flowers,  so  iu  the  shelter  of  home 
in  t!ie  warm  afcmosp  kto  of  household 
love,  spring  up  titi'e  pure  affections  of 
parent  and  child;  father,  mother,  son. 
daughter;  of  brothers  and  sisters.— 
Whatever  makes  this  insecure  and 
divorce  frequent,  makes  of  marriage 
neta  lmioii  for  life,  hut  an  experiment 
which"  may  he  Ivied  as  often  as  wc 
phrfbse,  and  abamWied  when  wo  like.) 
'And  this  cut  v.;!  by  the.  root?  all  the* 
dear  ah.  iLioiis  of  home;    l?av  s'  ekil-^ 


phanwJ,  destroys  fathetfy  and 
!y  h>v<\  a.od  is  a  virtual  tilsso- 


ty;  i^'x  permanent  homes  , 
iai'siaic  what  the  htthJ 
ie  IhhIv.    Tin- y  aw  i hoi 
mgauio  lit,.,  fve.j 


th'CU 

mo 

lulu mi  of  so  i  ty.  .  .U'hate-M-fiVc  ikews 
£hu  per.uauuuee  oriiur-i  iu.ife  feuds  to 
mssolye  .v:i:.i,'ty- -1^"V  permanent  homes 
iU\:  tij  the 
cells  are  10  th 
common  nir  rt 

ecu'uvs  from  which  aU-.'- 'iSjtearii^tJti, 

Droeee  la. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  1881. 
The  year  1881  will  be  a  mathemat- 
ical curiosity.  From  right  to  left  and 
left  to  right  it  reads  the  same.  Eigh- 
teen divided  by  2  gives  9  as  a  quo- 
tient; 81  divided  by  9  gives  9;  if  divi- 
ded by  9  the  quotient  contains  a  9;  if 
multiplied  by  9  the  product  contains 
two  9s;  1  and  8  are  9;  8  and  1  are  9. 
If  the  18  be  placed  under  the  81  and 
added  the  sum  is  99.  If  the  figures 
be  added  thus;  1,  8,  8,  1,  it  will  give 
18.  Reading  from  left  to  right  ft  is 
18,  and  18  is  two-ninths  of  81.  By 
adding,  dividing  and  multiplying  19 
'Js  are  produced,  being  one  9  for  each 
year  required  to  complete  the  ceutu- 

He  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little,  owes 
more  to  his  father's  wisdom  than  he  that  has  a 
great  deal  left  him  does  to  his  father's  care. 


Lucy  alone  at  the  window 

Softly  and  cozily  rocks, 
Busilv  plving  the  needle, 

Darning  her  husband's  old  socks, 
Loving  and  sweet  little,  woman, 

Fond  of  each  housewifery  care, 
No  queen  in  her  royal  palace 

Witli  Lucy  iu  wealth  can  compare. 

WMte  is  the  floor  of  the  kitchen, 

Soft  sings  the  kettle  for  tea, 
I  And  out  in  the  bright  Summer  garden 

Children  arc  sporting  iu  glee. 
Down  in  the  clover  clad  meadows 

Loud  rings  the  blithe  mower's  steel, 
Musical  counds  of  dear  home-life 

As  sweet,  artless  Lucy  can  feel. 

Skilfully  plying  the  needle 

Over  and  under  the  yarn, 
Filling  fad  rents  with  a  patience 

Known  to  those  only  win  (lam  ; 
Lucv  hems  in  with  her  stitches 

Thoughts  bright  with  love  as  a  gem, 
Etappy  toiling  for  Richard, 

The  dearest  and  noblest  of  men  ! 

Swift,  and  more  swift  flies  the  needle, 

The  meshes  are  tilled  one  by  one  ; 
At  last  the  big  holes  are  all  mended, 
"   The  week's'task  of  mending  is  done. 
But  will  Dick— ah,  the  dear  careless  felt 

low!—  .  . 

Know  when  his  wire  smgs  and  rocK^, 
She  fastens  her  heart  in  the  stitches 

She* weaves  in  hin nlcr  work-pat  socks? 


The  Two  Lights. 

'      "'"When  I'm  a  man,"  the  stripling  cries, 
And  strives  the  coming  years  to  scan 
"  Ah,  then  I  shall  be  strong  and  wise,  . 
When  I'm  a  man  ! 

1       "When  I  was  young,"  the  old  man  sighs 
"Bravely  the  lark  and  linnet  sung 
Their  carol  under  sunny  skies, 
When  I  was  young  !" 

"  When  I'm  a  man,  I  shall  be  free 

it'  .    .- ...  ^,„^m. mm^tm 

To  guard  the  right,  the  truth  uphold.' 
"  When  I  was  young  I  bent  no  knee 
To  power  or  gold." 

"  Then  shall  I  satisfy  my  soul 

"  With  yonder  prize,  when  I'm  a  man." 
"  Too  late  I  found  how  vain  the  goal 
To  which  I  ran." 

"  When  I'm  a  man  these  idle  toys 


Aside  forever  shall  be  flung." 
"There  was  no  poison  in  my  joys 
When  I  was  young." 

The  boy's  bright  cheam  is  all  before, 
The  man's  romance  lies  far  behind. 


I  1 

Mm 

Had  we  the  present  and  no  more, 

£ 

Fate  were  unkind. 
But,  brother,  toiling  in  the  night, 

Mr 

P 

Still -count  yoursell  not  all  unblest 

b  J 

If  iu  the  east  there  g  earns  a  light, 

MM 

Or  in  the  west. 

'  I  saw  the  bltie  Rhine  sweep  along," 

'  BlNGEN  ON   THE  RHINE." 


The  First  Daily  Paper.-It  is  a  cu- 
rious and  noteworthy  fact,  that  the 
first  daily  paper  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  170.3,  by  a  woman — one  Eliza- 
beth Mallet.  It  was  called  the  Daily 
Courant,  and  was  not  issued  as  a  wo- 
man's rights  paper,  but  "to  spare 
the  public  at  least  half  the  irnpeiti- 
nencies  which  the  ordinary  papers 
contain." 


SHEEP'S  IAMENT. 


fcheep  once  iu  convention  assembled, 

Appointed  a  -'Ways  and  Means"  committee. 
Whose  report  very  much  resembled 
.  This  sad  and  most  lugubrious  ditty. 
"We've  warned  the  backs  of  mankind  since 

From  Noah's  ark  we  were  driven  ; 
We've  led  the  mouths  of  serf  and  prince, 

And  on  us  they  have  thriven. 
Now,  all  we  ask  at  the  hands  of  man, 

As  on  Ufe's  journey  we  jog, 
Is  to  work  out  some  grateful  plan 

To  save  us  from  th'  hungry  dog." 

— Tarboro  Southerner. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Commercial  measure. 

16  drachms  1  ounce  28  pounds  1  quarter 

16  ounces  1  pound    4  quarters  1  cwt 

H  pounds  1  stone    2,240  pounds   1  ton 

2,800 pounds  .....1  "short"  ton. 

Square  Measure. 
144  square  inches  1  sq.  ft.   40  square  rods  1  sq.  rood 
9  square  feet  1  sq.  yard    4  roods  1  square  acre 
30%  sq.  yards  1  sq.  rod  640  sq.  acres  1  sq.  mile 

Cubic  Measure. 
A  cubic  foot  has  1,728  cubic  inches. 
An  ale  gallon  has  282  cubic  inches. 
A  wine  gallon  has  231  cubic  inches. 
A  dry  gallon  268  8-10  cubic"inches. 
A  bushel  has  2,150  4-10  cubic  inches. 
A  cord  of  wood  has  128  cubic  feet. 
A  ton  of  round  timber  has  40  cubic  feet. 
A  ton  of  hewn  timber,  has  50  cubic  feet. 
A  pile  of  wood  4  feet  high,  4  feet  broad  and  8  feet 

long  makes  1  cord. 
A  box  24x16  inches^  feet  deep,  contains  1  barrel. 
A  box  16x16%  inches,  8  deep,  contains  1  bushel. 
A  box  8'/4x85l  inches,  8  deep,  contains  1  peck. 
A  box  4x4  inches,  i'A  deep,  contains  half  peck. 
A  box  4x3  inches,  2%  deep,  contains  a  quart. 
Table  of  Distance. 

Acre  4,840  square  yds  Cubit  2  feet 

209  feet  tquare  1  acre   Hand  4  inches 

Mile. ..5,280  ft  or  1,760  yds   Palm.  3  inches 

League  3  miles  Space.:  3  feet 

Fathom  6  feet  Span  10%inches 

Liquid  Measure. 

Barrel  31%  gallons  Puncheon  84  gallons 

Hogshead  63  gallons  Tun  252  gallons 

Tierce  .„.  42  gallons 

Barrel  Measure. 

Barrel  of  flour  196  lbs  Firkin  of  butter  5C  lbs 

Barrel  of  pork  200  lbs  Tub  of  butter  84  lbs 

Barrel  of  rice  600  lbs 

.Length  Measure. 

12  inches  1  foot  4  rods  1  chain 

3  feet  1  yard  10  chains  .lifurlong 

2  yards  1  fathom  8  furlongs  1  mile 

16%  feet  1  rod  3  miles  ....,1  league 

Bushel  Measure  by  Weight. 


Wheat,  lbs  60 

Shelled  corn  56 

Corn  in  the  ear  70 

Peas  60 

Rye  56 

Oats  32. 

Barley  47 

Irish  potatoes  60 

Sweet  potatoes  55 

White  Deans  60 

Salt  50 

Stone  coaL  80 

Malt  38 

Bran  20 

Turnips  55 


Castor  beans,  lbs  46 

Clover  seed  60 

Timothy  seed  45 

flax  seed  56 

Hemp  seed  44 

Bluegrass  seed  14 

Buckwheat  52 

Dried  peaches  33 

Dried  apples  24 

Onions  54 

Plastering  hair   8 

Unslacked  lime  80 

Corn  meal   48 

Fine  salt  55 

Ground  peas  24 


Capacity  of  Cisterns— In  Gallons  for  Each 
10  Inches  in  Depth. 


Diameter —  Gals. 

5  feet  .122 

6  feet  176 

7  feet  239 

8  feet  313 

9  feet  396 

10  feet  489 

11  feet  592 


Diameter—  Gals. 

12  feet   705 

13  feet   827 

14  feet   959 

15  feet  1,101 

20  feet  1,958 

25  feet  3,059 

30  feet  5,406 


Weight  of  Cubic   Foot  of  Various  Sub- 
stances, 

from  which  the  bulk  of  a  load  of  one  ton  may  be 
easily  calculated. 
Substance —  Pounds 

Cast  iron  ,  450 

Water   62 

White  pine,  seasoned,  about   30 

White  oak,  seasoned,  about   52 

Loose  earth,  about   95 

Common  soil,  compact,  about  124 

Olay,  about  .•  135 

Clay,  with  stones,  about  260 

Brick,  about  110 

Stone,  about  160 

Weight  of  Metals. 


dimensions.       |  Wr.  Iron  |    Steel.    [Cast IroE 


Sup.  ft  lin.  thick 

40.42 

40.83 

37.5 

.281 

.284 

.260 

485. 

490. 

450. 

Weight  per  Square  Foot  of  Zinc  from  1-16  to 
1-2  Inch  Thick. 

Thickness—         Lbs.      Thickness —  Lbs. 

1-16  inch   2.34  5-16  inch  11.70 

Yz  inch   4.68      %  inch  14.04 

3-16  inch   7.02  7-16  inch  16.38 

Minch   9.36      K  inch  18.72 

Bulk  of  Ton  of  Different  Substances. 

Twenty-three  cubic  feet  of  sand  make  about  a  ton. 
Eighteen  cubic  feet  of  earth  make  about  a  ton. 
Seventeen  cubic  feet  of  clay  make  about  a  ton. 

To  Measure  Grain  in  the  Granary. 
Divide  the  cubic  feet  by  56  and  multiply  by  45, 
and  the  result  will  be  struck  measure  in  bushels. 
To  Measure  Corn  in  the  Crib. 
Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  height  together 
in  feet,  to  obtain  the  cubic  feet;  multiply  this  prod- 
uct by  4  and  strike  off  the  right  figure,  and  the  re- 
I  suit  will  be  shelled  bushels,  nearly, 


LETTER  FROM  LOIS  CATESBY. 

[Special  Correspondence  Home  and  Farm.l 
I  have  just  had  a  valuable  suggestion  from 
a  careful  housekeeper.  I  hasten  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  it.  Make  cases  of  white 
or  unbleached  cotton  for  all  mattresses; 
sheeting  is  best.  Make  a  plain  bag  the 
right  size  for  the  mattress,  putting  buttons 
and  button-holes  at  one  end,  which  should 
be  left  open.  To  secure  the  shape  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  mattress  neatly, 
after  it  is  slipped  in  fold  in  the  corners  after 
the  fashion  of  grocers'  paper  bags.  Such 
cases  must  be  a  great  saving  to  mattresses. 

In  making  a  bed  it  is  desirable  to  lay  a 
blanket  over  the  mattress  and  under  the 
sheets. 

No  handsomer  bedspread  can  be  had 
than  one  of  white  Marseilles.  No  matter 
what  fashion  dictates,  I  shall  always  think 
pure  white  most  suitable  and  attractive  for 
bed  furnishings.  The  spread  should  be  re- 
moved at  night  and  carefully  folded.  01 
course  no  one  wishes  to  leave  handsome 
blankets  exposed  to  dust,  which'  is  astir  at 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  so  it  is  well  to 
have  a  honey-comb  quilt  under  the  outside 
spread. 

1  do  not  like  shams  of  any  kind,  pillow 
shams  included.  Use  two  sets  of  pillows 
for  each  bed,  if  you  choose,  having  one  pair 
very  small,  the  other  larger  but  not  square; 
27x21  inches  is  a  good  size  and  right  for  the1 
"five  quarter  "  pillow  case  linen.  Makei 
the  pillow  cases  a  yard  ^or  a  little  over), 
long  and  use  no  button-holes,  rintsh  the 
open  ends  with  hem  and  tucks,  adding,  if 
you  want  hem  very  pretty,  linen  lace  in- 
sertion and  edge. 

Blankets  are  the  most  desirable  bed 
clothing  i  know.  Heavy  quilts  and  com- 
forters are  very  unhealtluul.  All  bedding 
should  be  light,  and  woolen  is  much  better 
than  cotton.  The  prettiest  and  least  ob- 
jectionable comforters  I  know  are  made 
of  cheese  cloth. 

Every  house  should  have  several  sweep- 
ing covers  made  of  calico.  Also  similar 
coveis  tor  beds  not  in  use. 

isiuce  1  have  begun  this  letter  with  house- 
keeping suggestions,  I  will  add  a  lew  rec- 
ipes which  1  consider  va  uabie. 

Mother's  rule  lor  washing  India,  Broche, 
Decca  or  other  shawls,  or  any  woo. en  goods 
ol  de.icaie  shades  or  mixed  colors;  Beat 
the  yolks  01  eggs  (sixteen  for  a  large  In-j 
dia  shawl;;  add  enoug.i  water  to  strain 
througn  a  clotn  ;  after  straining  ada  to 
water  sufficient  to  cover  and  wa.-h  the 
sol. ed  good-. ;  rub  and  »queeze  in  tne  hands; 
do  11O1  wring;  dry  luorou^h.y  ;  press  under 
a  damp  clotn;  uo  not  dry  in  tne  sun,  but  in 
the  open  air.  1  would  add,  have  the  water 
cool. 

lowash  crewel  embroidery  on  linen  or 
crash,  pour  a  ga.lon  of  boding  water  over  a 
pound  of  bran  and  leave  it,  occasionally 
stirred,  to  ooak  for  a  day.  Strain  the  bran 
water  and  use  it  lukewarm  to  wash  your 
crewel  work.  Squeeze  and  pass  gently 
through  the  hand  ,  but  do  not  wring  it. 
Then  hang  to  dry  in  the  house  in  a 
warm  temperature,  and  iron  on  the  wrong 
side  before  it  becomes  entirely  dry.  In 
ironing,  lay  the  work  right  side  down  upon 
flannel.  As  a  general  thing  crewel  colors  j 
wash  beautifully,  if  the  wools  employed  are  1 
of  the  best  quality.  Soap  should  not  be  j 
used,  or  soda.  Exposure  to  sunlight  while 
damp  is  also  a  mistake. 

This  ru  e  is  from  Mjs.  Harrison's  inter-  j 
esting   botfk,  "Woman's    Handiwork  in 
Modern  Homes."    I  have  often  followed  it 
successiully,  making  one  or  two  changes. 


1  lay  the  articte  down  to  dry  instead  01 
hanging  it,  as'the  colors  have  then  little 
opportunity  10  run.  I  dry  in  the  open  air 
but  not  in  the  sun. 

Oxgall  soap,  used  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  wnich  come  with  it,  washes 
doubtful  colors  well,  and  is  especially  use- 
ful for  the  dark  and  black  stockings  now 
worn. 

faiddall's  soap  is  convenient  for  washing 
laces  and  delicate  articles  in  one's  own 
room.  No  boiling  is  required  when  it  is 
used. 

In  washing  laces  use  no  starch.  Put  a  1 
little  fine  white  sugar  in  the  last  water. 

MRS.  LATHAM'S  CLEANING  FLUID. 

Half  ounce  chloroform,  half  ounce  ether, 
one  ounce  alcohol,  one  ounce  oil  of  cologne, 
one  gallon  deodorized  benzine.  This  will 
clean  woolen  goods,  laces,  silks  and  velvets; 
will  take  off  spots,  etc.  Feathers  may  be 
renovated  by  dipping  in  it. 

In  washing  boys'  clothes,  do  not  follow 
the  old  way  of  pressing  while  damp.  A 
quicker  and  easier  method  is  to  dry  thor- 
|  oughly,  then  press  under  a  da,mp  cloth. 

"Javelle  Water,"  to  be  had  at  the  drug- 
gists, removes  stains  without  affecting  the 
color  of  goods,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it. 

From  the  laundry  to  the  kitchen  is  an 
easy  transition,  so  I  will  give  a  few  receipts 
of  whose  excellence  I  am  so  sure  that  I 
dare  to  say  that  if  you  try  them  and  fail,  the 
fault  will  not  be  in  the  receipts — unless,  in- 
deed,  they  are  changed  in  the  printing,  as 
my  letters  often  are. 

MRS.  DURRIE'S  PICKLED  PLUMS. 

Seven  pounds  large  blue  plums  (magnum 
bonum),  three  and  a  half  pounds  brown  su- 
gar, one  cup  vinegar.  Put  the  vinegar  over 
the  sugar  and  let  it  scald.  Put  into  it 
whole  cloves  and  whole  cinnamon — not  too 
much — (a  tablespoon  or  more  of  each).  Put 
the  plums  in  a  jar  and  pour  over  them  the  1 
syrup  boiling  hot.  Next  morning,  pour  off 
the  liquor,  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  return 
to  the  jar.  The  second  morning,  boil  the 
plums,  liquor  and  ail,  till  the  fruit  is  son, 
when  the  skins  wi.  i  crack. 

MRS.  DURRIE'S  CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

To  450  small  cucumbers  use  about  one 
pound  of  mus  aid  seed,  quar  er  pound  pow- 
dered alum,  eight  or  ten  small  red  peppers, 
and  one  or  two  horserad  sii  roo.s.  Wash 
the  cucumbers — small  are  best.  Lay  on  a 
cloth  10  dry.  Put  a  little  salt  in  ihe  bo  1.0m 
of  a  jar,  then  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  sprinkle; 
salt  over  them,  then  a  li.  ie  mustard  seed 
and  powdered  alum,  then  horseradish  root 
cut  up  in  li.tle  pieces  and  one  or  two  red 
peppers.  Then  ano  her  layer  of  cucumbers, 
and  so  on  1  ill  the  jar  is  full.  Scald  lie  vin- 
egar and  in  it  ihe  cloves  and  cinnamon,  and 
!>our  it  over  the  cucumbers  while  boiling. 
It  must  cover  the  pickles.  Cover  the  jar, 
using  a  clo.h  under  ihe  earthen  cover,  10 
make  it  very  tight.  The  pickles  do  noi  need 
touching  unless  they  get  .00  s  rong  of  ptp- 
per,  in  which  case  remove  the  peppers. 

QUINCE  PRESERVES. 

Wash,  'pare,  core,  and  cut  the  quinces 
Use  one  pound  of  black  sugar  to  one  of 
fruit.  Put  the  quinces  into  a  chopping- 
bowl  with  the  sugar  over  them  and  chop 
like  mincemeat — not  too  fine,  i  he  sugar 
prevents  the  fruit  from  turning  dark.  When 
chopped,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  juice. 
Boil  till  the  quince  is  soft — not  too  long. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Add  to  the  parings  and  cores  of  'he  fruit 
used  for  preserves,  a  few  01  the  poorest 
quinces,  and  if  you  choose  a  few  apples. 
Boil  till  soft,  firs  adding  a  IhLewaer; 
press  through  a  sieve  ;  then  add  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  till  of  the 
desired  consistency.  It  will  harden  some- 
what in  cooling. 

MRS.  DURRIE'S  ROLLS. 

In  winter,  for  breakfast,  make  them  up 
about  half  past  three  o'clock  the  preceding 
afternoon. 


Put  into  a  bowl  a  quart  or  more  of  flour. 
!Mix  in  a  lump  of  bu  ter  and  one  of  lard, 
each  the  size  of  an  egg ;  one  large  teacup  of  j 

Itepid  water,  one  cake  Twin  Brothers'  yeast 
(or  two  tablespoonfuls  home-made  yeast), 
[dissolved  in  a  Utile  water ;  mix  just  soft  i 
enough  to  turn  over  in  the  pan.    At  ten  \ 

0  clock  make  up  in  small  rolls  and  set.  to 
rise. 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

Measure  into  a  (jake-bowl  ten  tablespoons 
flour;  have  at  hand  one  quart  milk;  to  five 
e^p,s  bea  en  very  light,  add  a  ^little  of  the 
milk ;  stir  and  add  slowly  to  die  flour, 
stirring  constantly.  It  must  not  be  lumpy. 
Add'the  rest  of  the  milk  and  a  little  salt. 
Wring  the  pudding-ba^  out  of  hot  water, 
butter  it  a  good  deal,  then  sprinkle  over  a 
little  flour ;  put  in  the  pudding,  leaving 
only  a  li  tie  space  to  swell;  s  earn  it  one 
and  a  half  hours;  serve  hot  with  egg-sauce. 
The  most  convenient  bag  is  simply  a  large 
square  of  factory,  with  i  string  sewed  ne^r 
;one  corner. 

EGG  SAUCE. 

One  large  cup  powdered  sugar ;  two  eggs, 
whites  and  yollc*  beaten  separately.  Stir 
the  yolks  into  the  «u^ar,  then  the  whites 
till  it  is  a  foam.  Add  a  half  teacup  wine 
very  slowly  so  as  not  to  break  the  foam. 
Serve  immediately. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

One  cup  molasses ;  one  half  teacup  suet 
chopped  fine;  one  teacup  sweet  milk  ;  one 
teaspoon  saleratus  ;  one  and  a  half  cups 
of  flour ;  two  th  rd  teacup  raisins  ;  a  little 
salt.  This  will  not  be  too  thin.  Steam 
four  hours. 

SAUCE  FOR  SUET  PUDDING. 
•  Eleven  tablespoons  powdered  sugar  ;  two 
heaped  tablespoons  butter ;  rub  together 
till  light  ;  add  one-half  teacup  wine  slowly. 
.Set  over  the  teakettle  until  all  foam.  Try 
with  a  straw.    Do  not  stir 

GINGKR  HRR.AD. 

One  cup  sugar  ;  one  cup  mo'asses  ;  small 
half  cuj<  buiter;  two  eggs;  three  cups 
flour  ;one  cup  sour  mdk,  and  one  teaspoon 
saleraius,  or  one  cup  sweet  milk  and  one 
teaspoon  soda  put  in  the  molasses 

LEMON  I  IES. 

For  two  pies :  Three  good  fsizea  lemons ; 
two  cups  sugar  (less  it  me  lemons  are  not 
very  juicyj;  three  eggs  well  beaten;  two  cups 
sweet  m  lk  ;  tour  tca-poons  corn  sUrcn  wet 
with  other  milk.  Put  the  sugar  in  the  bowl 
and  stra  n  ahe  lemon  juice  upon  it ;  add 
the  eggs,  then  the  milk,  then  corn-starch 
and  a  Mile  salt;  have  the  crust  nil  ready 
to  put  tins  in.  Put  an  upper  ciust  on 
tight,  lurmng  oue  over  the  oluer  aud  press- 
ing. 

1  Alo-t  of  these  receipts  come  from  the 
fame  notable  housekeeper. 

This  letter  is  so  like  a  receipt  book  that  1 
shall  not  need  to  apologue  lor  closing  it 
wah  a  medical  department.  No  one  can 
react  inula  e  age  w.tft  <ut  an  accumu  aiion 
ot  valuable  and  tested  remedies.  Ut  a  .ew 
of  mine  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  thinking  you 
may  tin  I  thein  as  useiui  as  i  and  others 
have  done. 

FOR  diarrhoea  AND  dyse  -TERY. 
Brown  a  cup  of  rice  as  you  do  coffee,  but 
not  so  dark  ;  use  a  ,u  .i  t  01  milk  and  make 
with  it  a  rice  coffee.  Uo  not  boil  more 
than  ten  minutes.  Drink  otien.  This  is 
both  food  and  medicine. 

FOR  DYSENTERY. 

Shake  sweet  cream  in  an  open-mouthed 
jar  until  buiter  forms     Put  the  butter  in  a  I 
little  warm  wa.er  and  use  as  an  enema. 

FOR  DIARKHtEA  FROM  COLD. 

One  tablespoon  Jamaica  ginger  in  blood, 
warm  water  used  as  an  enema. 

Whenever  the  bowels  are  diseased  a  red 
flannel  bandage  should  be  heated  hot  and 
bound  about  the  abdomen  as  tight  as  com- 


fortable. If  the  patient  sutlers  great  pain, 
nip  the  bandage  in  hot  spirits  and  even  add 
a  littie  laudanum,  covering,  of  course,  with 
dry  flannel. 

GARGLE  FOR  INFLAMED  THROAT. 

One  part  alcohol ;  two  parts  water,  or  as 
strong  as  agreeable. 

Use  syrup  or  molasses  in  making  mus- 
tard plasters  and  they  will  keep  soft.  Vary 
their  strength  with  Hour  or  corn-meal.  A 
few  drops  of  sweet  oil  or  lard  rubbed  over 
the  surface  will  keep  them  from  blistering. 

FOR  HOARSENESS. 

Beat  the,  whites  of  two  eggs  with*  two 
teaspoons  white  sugar;  grate  in  a  little 
nutmeg,  and  add  a  pint  of  luke-warm 
water.  Stir  well ;  drink  often  and  it  will 
shortly  cure  the  most  obstinate  hoarseness. 

CROUP. 

I  have  no  experience  with  this  disease, 
but  the  following  remedy  is  recommended: 
Grate  and  shave  oh  in  small  particles  a  tea- 
spoon of  alum  ;  mix  with  two  teaspoons 
sugar  aud  administer  quickly  as  possible. 

Dr.  J.'s  prescription  lor  an  obstinate 
cough  of  a  nervvus  ratiier  than  inflamma- 
tory nature  :  Three  drachms  bromide  so- 
dium ;  one-half  drachm  tincture  belladon- 
na;  one  drachm  deodorized  tincture  opium; 
four  ounces  syrup  wild  cherry.  Dose>:  One 
dessertspoonful  at  night. 

For  obstinate  cough,  not  on  the  lungs 
but  bronchial,  Dr.  I.:  Equal  parts  sirup 
of  ipecac,  paregoric  and  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre.  Dose :  A  teaspoonful  three  times 
daily. 

For  bruises,  sores,  bed-sores,  etc.,  a  poul- 
tice of  common  starch  is  excellent. 

DR.  I.'S  HAIR  TONIC. 

Spr.  rosemary,  f.  %  ix; 
Tr.  cantharides,  f.  3  ii  j 
01.  nceni,  f.  §  i. 
If  you  do  not  wish  it  perfumed  use  alco- 
holis  ^f#et)  instead  of  rosemary. 

Lois  Catesby. 

THE     JACKET    OP  GRAY. 


A  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 


BY    MBS.    C.    A.  BALL. 


Fold  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside,  -  —r 

Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride— 
For  dea  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  evermore,  1 
The  jacket  of  gray  our  lov'd  soldiers  wore. 

C»n  we  ever  forget  wheuhe  joined  the  brave  band  j 
Who  rose  in  defense  ot  our  dear  Southern  land. 
And,  in  his  bright  youth,  hurried  on  to  the  fray, 
How  proudly  he  donned  it,  the  jacket  of  gray ! 

His  fond  mother  blessed  him,  and  looked  up  above, 
Commending  to  Heaven  the  child  of  her  love  ; 
What  anguish  was  hers,  moi  tal  tongue  may  not  say, 
When  he  passed  from  our  sight  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

But  her  country  had  called,  and  she  would  not  repine, 
Though  costly  the  sacrifice  placed  on  its  shrine  ; 
Her  heart's  dearest  hopes  on  its  altar  she  lay, 
When  she  sent  out  her  boy(  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Months  passed,  and  war's  thunders  rolled  over  the 
land. 

Unsheathed  wan  the  sword,  and  lighted  the  brand  ; 
We  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  the  fray, 
And  prayed  for  our  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Ah !  vain,  all,  all,  were  our  prayers  and  our  tears  ; 
The  glad  shout  of  victory  rang  in  our  ears  ; 
But  our  treasured  ones  on  the  red  battle  field  lay, 
While  the  life-blood  oozed  out  on  the  jacket  of  gray. 

His  young  comrades  found  him.  and  tenderly  bore 
The  cold  lifeless  form  to  his  home  on  the  shore  ; 
Oh!  dark  were  our  hearts  on  that  terrible  day, 
When  we  saw  our  dead  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Ah  I  spotted  and  tatteted  and  stained  now  with  gore 
Was  the  garment  which  once  he  so  proudly  wore  ; 
We  bitterly  wept  as  we  took  it  away, 

,And  replaced  with  Death's  white  robes  the  jacket  of  gray. 

We  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  cold  narrow  bed, 
And  graved  o'er  the  marble  we  placed  o'er  his  head, 
As  the  proudest  ot  tributes  our  sad  hearts  could  pay, 
•'He  never  disgraced  the  jacket  of  gray." 

Then  fofdlit  Up  carefully,  lay  it  aside, 
Tender^  touch  lit,  look  on  it  with  pride — 
For"BeiF  nhist  i<  be  to  our  hearts  evermore, 
The  jaaket  of  .jjray  our  soldier  boy  wore  I 


Only  a  turn  of  the  tide ! 
I  was  sitting  here,  myself  alone 
On  this  rock,  now  hardly  three  hours  gone, 
With  my  book  on  my  knees  and  my  eyes  on  the 
sea, 

And  my  thoughts  still  further  adrift,  when  he 
So  suddenly  stood  by  my  side. 

The  sun  shone  white  on  the  sails, 
The  waves  were  dimpling  and  sparkling  in  light:. 
And  I,  my  visions  were  almost  as  bright, 
But  a  mist  is  creeping  along  the  shore, 
And  I  shiver  with  cold—it  is  nothing  more; 

If  it  were — what  now  avails? 

Only  one  turn  of  the  tide! 
He  told  me  his  love  was  so  deep  and  strong, 
That  in  saying  him  nay  I  did  him  wrong, 
That  I  had  not  the  right  his  life  to  break; 
And  before  I  half  knew  the  words  I  spake 

I  had  promised  to  be  his  bride. 

I  can  see  the  footprints  yet; 
Though  the  stealthy  waves  have  almost  effaced 
From  the  sand's  dry  bed  the  track  they  traced, 
But  I  feel  as  if  years  had  gone  over  my  head- 
As  if  I  had  died  and  been  raised  from  the  dead— 

Since  those  sands  were  glistening  wet. 

Only  a  turn  of  the  tide ! 
Is  it  always  so  when  our  dreams  come  true? 
Is  the  present  so,  gray  and  the  future  so  blue? 
Is  the  rainbow  we  chased  naught  but  dazzling  mist : 
And  the  hope  we  hugged  to  our  hearts  and  kissed. 

Delusion,  and  naught  beside? 

I  have  liked  him  truly  for  years,, 
I  know  he  is  greater  and  nobler  than  I,. 
With  a  larger  brain  and  a  clearer  eye; 
1  That  my  life  is  of  small  account  if  it  give 
Him  comfort;  but  shall  I,  so  long  as  I  live, 
Feel  these  half  unreasoning  fears? 


We  should  strive  to  exemplify 
in  our  own  lives  what  we  most 
iiire  in  others. 


Ah  me !  one  turn  of  the  tide ! 
This  morning  I  was  a  careless  child, 
So  gay,  so  petted,  so  thoughtless  and  wildt 
I'm  content  with  my  fate,  but  one  more  year 
Of  freedom  would  have  been  very  dear? 

Was  it  I  or  the  wind  that  sighed? 

I  thought  so — here  comes  the  rain, 
The  mist  grows  dense  and  the  clouds  gather  fast 
And  the  tide  has  covered  the  sands  at  last; 
I  must  hasten,  and  think  of  regrets  no  more, 
But— could  all  things  be  as  they  were  before, 

I  would  not  promise  again. 

Eight  actions  for  the  future  are 
the  best  explanations  or  apologies 
for  wrong  ones  in  the  past ;  the 
best  evidence  of  regret  for  theui 
that  we  can  offer  or  the  work  re- 
ceive. x 

A  rotnanti;  young  man  says  that 
la  woman's  heart     .like  the  moon — 
:t  changes  continual?*-,  Iv.t  always 
[  has  a  man  in  it. 

I  Many  consult  God  about  their 
[safetv  who  would  never  consult 
1  UiniVi>quj  their  duty.   


BURWELL'S  COLUMN. 


I  have  a  little  wee  cousin  about 
three  years  old,  full  of  fun  and  frolic. 
I  paid  his  parents  a  visit  not  long  ago, 
and  the  first  face  I  saw  at  the  door 
was  litte  George's  Deaining  with 
pleasure.  I  went  up  to  him  and  ex- 
claimed playfully,  "Why,  George, 
what  do  you  do  for  a  living  now  {" 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  re- 
plied ;  "I  eats."       '  ; 

EPITAPH  ON  A  WATCHMAKER^ 

[Taken  from  a  stone  in  the  old 
church-yard  of  Lidford,  in  JQevou, 
England.]  (But  now  dedicated  by 
Mr.  Burwell  to  Mr.  Haywood  Thomas. 
Here  lies,  in  a  horizontal  position, 

The  ouside  case  of 
George  Rougleigh,  watchmaker, 
Whose  abilities  in  that  line  were  an 
honour 
To  bis  profession. . 
Integrity  was  the  "mainspring 
And  prudence  the  regulator 
Of  all  the.  actions  of  his  life, 
liuniane.generous  and  liberal 
His   hand    never  stopped 
Till  he  had  relieved  distress ; 
So  nicely  were  all  his  actions 

regulated, 
That  he  never  went  wrong, 
Except  when  set  agoing 

By  people 
Who  did  not  know  his  key ; 
Even  then  he  was  easily  set 

aright  again. 
He  had  the  art  of  disposing 

his  time  so  well, 
That  his  hours  glided  away 
In  one  continual  round 
Of  pleasure  and  delight,  ; 
Till  an  unlucky  minute  put 
a  period  to 
His  existence. 
..  He  departed  this  life  November 
14th,  1802,  aged  57 

Wound  up  J^gj 
In  hoqes  of  being  taken  in  hana^ 

By  his  Maker, 
And  of  being  thorughly  cleaned 
and  repaired 
and  set  agoing 
In  the  world  to  come. 

A  clerk  applied  logic  to  a  farmer 
thus:  Farmer:  "Got  any  cow  bells '(" 
Clerk;  "Yes;  step  this  way."  Far- 
mer; "Those  are  too  small;  haven't 
you  any  larger?"  Clerk:  "No  sir; 
the  large  ones  are  all  sold.  The  cus- 
tomer started  off  and  got  as  far  as  the 
door,  when  the  clerk  called  hira  baok-:  \ 
"Look  here,  stranger;  take  one  of 
these  small  bells  for  your  cow  and 
you  wont  have  half  the  trouble  in  find- 
ing her ;  for  when  you  hear  the  bell 
you  will  know  she  can't  be  far  off."  -Ji 

The  logic  was  irresistable .  and  the 
farmer  bought  the  bell. 

"We  lately  met  an  old  negro  trudg- 
ing along  with  a  heavy  side  of  bacon  \ 
that  he  had  bought,   swinging  over  | 
ius  shoulder.   Noticing  that  he  was! 
miserably  clad  we  felt  sorry  for  him  ; 
for  a  ccld  wind  WHS  blowing,  and 
asked:   "Why  do  you  spend  your 
money  for  meat  V   You'd  better  buy 
a  coat."   The  old  man  stopped,  looked 
us  full  in  theiace,  and  s;iid  in  solemn  j 
tones:   "Massa,  when  1  ax  my  back, 
for  credit  it  gives  it  ;  when  1  speak  to. 
dis  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  stomach) 
it  calls  for  de  cash." 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  a 
very  clever  old  neighbor  who  lives  a 
little  north  of  town.   About  the  be- 


THE  HOOP 

ginning  of  the  war,  there  were  rocks 
in  the  street  just  beyond  where  the 
College  gate  now  stands,  unci  these 
the  Mayur  was  having  blasted  out  of 
the  way..  4  heavy  blast  had  been  J 
prepared^  tVain  of  shavings  arranged, 
everything  made  ready,  the  shavings 
set  an  fire,  and  the  men,  run*  1 
mgg,  had  hid  behind  trees,  Just 
then  our  old  friend  came  staggering 
over  the  hill  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  dead  drunk,  The  nieir 
tried  to  stop  him ;  did  everything  in  1 
their  power,  called  to  him  to  come  to 
them— themselves  afraid  to  leave 
their  cover.  Muttering  .to  himself,  | 
he  sttaggera^  on.  It  seemed  hours 
from  lb. e  tfn\e  he  passed  the  men  to 
tl\e  time  he  reacted  the  blast  There 
seemed  ,  to,  ^something  fiendish 
about  the  way  it  seemed  to  wait  for 
him.  At  last,  as  the  man  was  almost 
over  it,  no  more,  according  to  the 
writer's  memory,  than  ten  feet  from 
it,  it  went  off.  The  explosion  was 
terrific,  a  perfect  shower  of  rocks  • 
fell  in  every  direction— one  going 
even  as  far  as  M.V.S,  Neal's  yard.  But 
strange  to  say,  not  one  touched  the 
old  man;  Staggered  under  the  ex* 
plosion,  he  stood  for  an  instant  look- 
ing down  into  the  hole;  then  jerking 
off  his  hat  andswingjng  it  in  a  broad 


swoop  around  his  head,  yelled  at  ttte 
top  of  bis  voice— "Hell  shot  a  mudeH 
and  staggered  on  as  if  nothing  Uad 
happened,  .  -'• 

From  the  American  Statesman. 
LET   US    MAKE   THE  BEST    OF  IT. 


Life  is  but  a  fleeting  dream, 

Care  destroys  the  zest  of  it  I 
Swift  it  glideth  like  a  stream — 

Mind  you  make  the  best  of  it ! 
Talk  n..t  of  your  weary  woes. 

Troubles,  or  the  vest  of  it; 
If  we  have  buc  brief  repose, 

Let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 

If  your  friend  has  got  a  heart, 

There  is  something  fine  in  him, 
Cast  away  his  darker  part, 

Cling  to  what's  divine  in  him, 
Friendship  is  our  best  relief — 

Make  no  heartless  jest  of  it; 
It  will  brighten  every  grief, 

If  we  make  the  best  of  it. 
Happiness  despises  state, 

"fis  no  sage  experiment, 
Simply  that  the  wise  and  great 

May  have  ioy  and  merriment; 
Bank  i*  not  its  spell  refined — 

Money's  not  the  test  of  it, 
But  a  calm,  contented  mind, 

That  will  make  the  best  of  it. 
Trusting  in  the  power  above, 

Which  sustaining  all  of  us 
In  one  common  bond  of  love, 

Kiddeth  great  and  small  of  us, 
Whatsoever  may  befall — 

Sorrow  or  the  rest  of  it — 
We  shall  overcome  them  all. 

If  we  make  the  best  of  it. 


EE  TMOKOUGI7,  EOYS. 


Whatsoe'er  you  find  to  do, 

I>o  it,  boys,  with  all  your  might ! 
Never  be  a  little  true.  „ 
'  Or  a  little  in  the  right. 
Trifles  evou 

Lead  to  heaven,  • 
Trifles  make  the  life  of  a  man  ; 

Co  in  all  things 

Great  or  small  thlnpn, 
Ea  as  thorough  as  you  can. 

Let  np-speck  the  surface  d!m— 

Spotless  truth  and  honor  bright ! 
J'd  net  give  a  fig  for  hira 
Yi'ho  says  any  lie  is  white! 

He  who  falters 

Twists  or  alterr,, 
Little  atoms  when  we  speak, 

May  deceive  mo, 

Eut,  believe  me, 
To  himself  he  is  a  sneak. 

Help  the  week  if  you  are  siron™, 
Love  the  old  if  you  arc  yuong, 
Own  a  fault  if  you  ara  vrrcng, 
Ji  you're  angry  hold  your  tongue. 

In  each  duty 

Lies  a  beauty, 
Jf  your  eyea  you  do  not  shut, 

Just  as  surely 

And  securely 
As  a  Lor  an!  iu  a  nut! 

Love  with  all  your  heart  and  s«ul, 
Love  with  eye  and  ear  and  touch; 
\  That's  the  moral  of  the  whole,! 
You  can  uever  love  toe  much! 
'Tis  the  glory 
Of  the  story 
In  our  babyhood  begun, 
Our  hearts  without  it 
(Never  doubt  it) 
A  re  the  worlds  without  a  sun. 

JT  you  think  a  word  will  please, 

Say  it,  if  it  is  but  true, 
Words  may  give  delight  with  ease, 
When  no  act  is  asked  of  you. 

Words  may  often 

Soothe  and  soften, 
Guild  a  joy  or  heal  a  pain, 

They  are  treasures 

YieldiDg  pleasures 
Jl  is  wicked  to  retain, 

Whatsoe'er  you  find  to  do,1 

Do  it,  then,  with  all  yourmight£ 
L<  t  your  prayers  be  strong  and  true- 
Prayer  my  lads  will  keep  you  right, 

Prayer  in  all  things. 

Great  and  small  things, 
Like  a  Christian  gentleman; 

And  for  ever, 

Now  or  never, 
Be  as  thorough  as  you  can. 


"  Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulntss  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned  ; 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  da" 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  looV  ' 

Ue  who  knows  most,  grieves  most  for 
wasted  time. 


Hope  is  the  brightest  6tar  in  the  firm  • 
anient  of  youth. 


'j  he  more  nature  is  sad,  tho  more  tho 
hearthstone  is  dear. 


He  will  easily  be  content  and  it  pcaco 

wLoso  conscience  is  pure. 

•  ....  >. 
Hope  guilds  the  sky  ef  youth  whiie 

cnetnbry  glories  tho  sky  of  n^c. 


UPON  THE  HILL. 

BY    CHARLOTTE  HOWB. 

"Sir,  there  are  many  leaves  in  beautiful  colors 
up  yonder." 

And  wo  hurried  np  tho  hill  to  where  the  trees 

stood,  name-colored  against  the  autumn  sky. 

We  were  searching  for  autumn  leaves,  arv,l  had 
been  walking  over  the  pastures  and  through  the 
woods  for  hoors,  without  Qnd.ug  the  maple  tr^os 
which  bore  the  coveted  beauties,  until  Home  one 
caught  a  sight  of  the  scarlet  anil  yellow  foliage, 
gleaming  amidst  the  dark  green  branches  of  the 
sombre  pines. 

They  grew  away  np  cm  tho  hill,  and  there  was 
the  Jagg«Hl»  rooky  asoensiou  to  make  befoi  o  we 
retailed  Utenil  hat  they  tempted  us  and  we  ull 
had"  youth  u&d  strength,  ami  minded  nol  I  he 
rocky  hm-sKie,  and  pPweuil*  we  were  awuy  up 
:  i  si*,  beneath  the  wide-spreading  .r.aples. 

How  royally  the  bnghl-huod  pennons  looked 
fiTlHT  »C!  bottom  of  the  hill  1-  how  perfect  in  shape 
and  oolof  ttMjr  seemed  I  And  yet,  now  that  wo  could 
tocchjbbPin,  tliewn  was  not  a  leaf  among  them  that 
was  not  discolored  and  worm-cut <-n. 

Ad  our  pauent.  climbing  was  for  nothing,  for 
tho  pretty  color*  faued,  the  peeled  leave  o 
useless. 

Are  we  not  ever  climbing  hills  forautnmn  leaves, 
to  find  their  beauties  but  the  willful  tricks  or  dis- 
tance and  a  sunny  atmosphert  ? 

 1  know  Glarie — a  worua.i  wtlti  a  f.we  as  LlWgtit 

as  the  iaftple  trot  s  upon  thehids.  Ilcr  eyes  tuo 
wells  of  liquid  light  {  her  lips  ;tro  scarlet,  iii;.!tlie 
autumrr  leavesj  Iior  voice,  is  like  soft  raufii^  and 
Hho  ii  queenly  and  graciods — and  yet  s he  Is  bujH 
phantom  of  the  woman  at  dui  .i.i>  aiity. 

I  see  her  as  tho  wt>rld  sees  her,  and  so  fariad- 
mire  her,  but  I  know  her  inner  iiie— I  know  her 
selfish,  discontented  heart!  1  know  tho  bountiful 
home,  and  the  unhappy.  .Helf-sUcritVei ng  husband, 
the  anxious,  worried  servants;  and  never  lose 
sight  in  my  mind  of  the  twtkcliildrea  jutUe  nur- 
sery, wboswiives  have  uever  known  tbeFblcssing 
of  a  tender  mother's  love.  Two  little  pirjful, 
pleading  faces,  peering  out  after  the  gorgeously 
arrayed  creature,  mockingly  rolled  '•motnfrP 
Lips  asking  but  timidly  for  whattlwy  need, and 
lives  ueprived  of  what  is  theirjust  l  ight.  Aud  you- 
can  understand  why  she  Is  a  tree  upon  u  hill — 
whose  foliage  brightens  and  glows  in  the  dis- 
tance and  turns  to  a  blackemsJ,  withered  leaf  with- 
in vour  hand. 

.  Vet— for  I  would  not  leave  the  narrowest  loop- 
hole for  you  to  accu->e  mo  of  misanthropy—  there 
are  trees  upon  our  hill^ •whose  foliage  is  perfect) 
leaves  whose oolor and  symmetry  need  no  distance 
to  perfect— leaves  which  wc  can  weave  into  pic- 
tures aud  gartnnil*  to  wear  upo.i  awr  hearts. 

Happy  are  they  wnwr?*eiug  un-t.i  :rom  utar  off, 
and  iiaving  faith,  ciiratf  tg  their  height,  and  real- 
ize their  fullest  anticipations,  ilu<l  after  tho  weary 
up-hill  work,  upon  tho  summit  a  life  ripe,  sym- 
metrical, neauti fuii y  colored,  and  perfect  beyond 
the  artist's  power. 


Importance  of  Female  Society  in 
the  Improvement  of  Mind  and 
Character. 

Woman  lias  been  ordained  to  perform  a 
most  important  part  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  word.  The  mother  forms  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  infant  mind,  and 
instils  into  the  infant  bosom  the  first 
principles  of  virtuous  action.  The  sister 
refines  and  softens  the  harsher  manners 
and  more  turbulent  feelings  of  the 
brother.  The  passion  for  a  virtuous  mis- 
tress purifies  the  sentiments  and  elevates 
the  thoughts  of  the  lover;  while  she  binds 
him  in  the  chains  of  despotism  only  to 
lead  him  in  the  paths  of  honor.  The  wife 
brings  to  the  aid  of  hor  husband  a  tender 
sympathy  that  robs  sorrow  of  its  sting  ;  a 
fortitude  that  never  quails  beneath  calami- 
ty or  distress;  a  prudence  every  vigilant, 
and  an  instinctive  sagacity  that  never 
falters.  Such  was  the  influence  of  woman, 
even  in  the  days  when  her  sole  titles  to 
admiration  and  respect  were  her  personal 
charms  and  the  virtues  of  her  heart 
Happily,  in  our  time,  education,  without 
diminishing  these  claims,  has  added  others 
of  the  highest  character.  The  cultivation 
of  her  intellect  has  left  man  little  to  boast 
of  his  assumed  superiorty.  Where  can  you 
meet  united  such  refined  intelligence,  such 
delicacy  of  taste,  such  purity  of  thought^ 
such  utter  loathsomeness  of  vice  in  every 
shape;  such  fortitude  in  every  situation  in 
which  we  are  called  on  to  bear  and  to 
suffer,  as  in  woman?  Can  you  tail  to  be 
improved  by  an  association  which  offers 
to  you  such  examples,  clothed  in  the  most 
captivating  form  ?  Not  only  will  you  feel 
t,he  influence  on  your  mental  powers,  but 
your  sentiments  will  be  freed  frojn  all 
their  grbssriess.  In  youth,  there  can  scarce- 
ly be  found  a  more  efficient  corrective  of 
vicious  propensities  than  the  society  ra 
virtuous  and  enlightened  woman.-1-  .Tamics 
Iredell. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 


BY  FLORENCE  PERCY. 


Baekward,turn  backward,  Oh,  Time, 
in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to- 
night ;, 

Mother  come  back  from  the  echolessi 
shore, 

Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of 
yore  ; 

Kiss  from  my\forehead  the  furrows! 
of  care-, 

Smooth  the  few  silver  hairs  out  of 
my  hair  ; 

Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch 
;    :  keep.? 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock 
me  to  sleep  ! 

Backward,  turn  backward,   Oh  tide 
of  the  years ! 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, 
"  Toil  without   recompense,  tears  all 

in  vain,— 
<     Take  them  and  give  me  my  child- 
hood again  I 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  de- 
cay— 

,  Weary   of  J  flinging-    ray  soul's 
1  '     wealth  away  ;  - 
Weary  of  sowing  for- others  to  reap; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock 
j*  ,  .  me  to  sleep  ! 

filler, '.  ••  :'  '  -  , 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the 

■  ■  •  ■  untrue, 

Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls 

for  youi 


Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  lRock  me  to  sleep>  raotherr 

Sreen>  me  to  sleep! 

Blossomed  and  faded  our  faces  | 

between  j 
Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  pas- 
sionate; pain 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence 
iiiti  again. 

Come  from  the  sdence  so  long  and 
so  deep  ;   •  ' 
uv  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock , 
1        me  to  sleep  ! 

..Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are 
flown, 

No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has 
shone  ; 

No  other  worship  abides  and  en- 
dures ; — 

Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient 
like  yours: 
None  like  a  mother  charm  jaway 
"~  1  s  fjain.  '■,  i :  :\      ■ . 
.    From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world- 
weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o*er  my  h<eavy 
/        lids  creep  ; 

Rock  me  to, ,  sleep,  mother,— rock 
me  to  sleep  ! 

|  Come,  let   your    brown  hair,  just 
lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of 
old; 

Let  it  drop  over   my  forehead  to- 
night,       *  j 

;  Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from 
the  light  ; 

For  with  its  sunny-eyed  sbadows 
once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  vis 
ions  of  yore; 

Lovingly,  softly,   its  bright  billows 
•  sweep  ;  - 

,Rock  me  to  sleep,  motheo-, — rock 
me  to  sleep  ! 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have; 

been  long 
/   Since  I  last  listened  to  your  lulla- 
by song; 

Sing,  the*n,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall 
seem 

Womanhood's  years  have  been. 

only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving1 

embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweep- 

my  face, 

Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep; 


-TO 


s 


THRENODY. 

Oh!  sweet  are  the  scents  and  songs  of  spring 

And  brave  are  the  summer  flowers  ; 
And  chill  are  the  autumn  winds  that  bring 

The  winter's  lingering  hours. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  sinks  into  the  sea; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

The  hawk  sails  over  the  sunny  hill, 

The  brook  trolls  on  in  the  shade; 
But  the  friends  I  haftjlost  lie  cold  and  still 

Where  their  stricken  forms  were  laid. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round. 

And  the  sun  slides  into  the  sea; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

O  life!  why  art  thou  so  bright  and  boon! 


O  breath!  why  art  thou  so  iweet  :• 
O  friends!  how  can  ye  forget  so  soon 

The  loved  ones  who  lie  at  your  feet  ? 
But  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  drops  into  the  sea ; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground. 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

t 

The  ways  of  men  are  busy  and  bright. 

The  eye  of  woman  is  kind  ; 
It  is  sweet  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  light, 

But  the  dying  and  dead  are  blind.' 
\nd  the  world  goo  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  falls  irlto  thSTea  ; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 
But  if  life  awake,  and  will  never  cease 

On  the  future's  distant  shore. 
And  the  rose  of  love  and  the  lily  .of  peace 

snail  bloom  therefor  evermore. 
Let  the  world  go  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea  ! 
For  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

Oh!  what  will  it  matter  to  me?— J.  (i.  Hoi.lani 


Montgomery.  —  William  Presley 
Montgomery   was  born   in  Franklin 
County  June,  4,  1844.     While  quite  a 
young  man  he  joined  Lee's  army  and 
became  courier  to  Gen.  Hampton.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  on  a 
large  estate  left  to  him  by  his  par- 
ents and  soon   became   a  successful 
farmer.    He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
fine  stock,  especially  horses,  and  pos- 
sessed some  of  great  value.  April 
2  8,  1875,  he  was   married   to  Miss 
Mary  Temperance  Person,  of  Louis- 
burg.    The  following  year  he  united 
with    Ebenezer    Methodist  Church, 
where  together  with  his  faithful  wife 
they  spent  many  happy  hours.  Dur- 
ing the  last   few  years   his  failing 
health  often    prevented   them  from 
filling  their  accustomed  place  in  the 
house  of  God.    He  was  a  patient  suf- 
ferer and  quietly  fell  on  sleep  July  6, 
1912.    His  wife  and  one  half  sister 
— Mrs.  John  D.  Speed,  survive  him. 
In  the  presence  of  many  sorrowing 
friends  the  Masons  tenderly  laid  his 
body  to  rest  in  the  old  family  bury- 
ing   ground.    All    the  bereft  ones 
have  our  tenderest  sympathy. 

G.  W.  STARLING. 


Perry. — Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Gee  Perry 
was  born  November  4,  1834,  died!" 
June  6,  1912.  In  early  life  she  gavq- 
her  heart  to  God  and  joined  the^ 
Methodist  Church  at  Sarepta,  on  the 
Warren  Circuit,  and  lived  such  ad> 
beautiful  Christian  life  that  none- 
that  knew  her  could  speak  evil  of- 
her.  f 

The  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
suffered  much,  but  endured  it  pa-l 
tiently,  and  when  the  time  of  her  de-1 
parture  came  she  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  go.    She  leaves  one  son  and  a 
grandson. 

May  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  look  tenderly  on 
these  and  bring  them  to  the  city  of 
God  where  they  may  see  each  other 
face  to  face  and  ever  dwell  with  him 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 

B.   C.  THOMPSON. 

Davis. — Tuesday,  June^,  1912,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Bro. 
Plummer  A.  Davis  passed  into  the 
great  beyond.  He  had  been  in  declin- 
ing health  for  some  years  and  those 
who  waited  anxiously  by  his  bedside 
knew  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age was  near. 

In    early   life   he   was  converted 
and  joined  the  methodist  Church  and 
lived  a  consistent  member  thereof  till , 
God  called  him  to  his  reward. 

He  leaves  two  sisters,  one  brother, 
and  a  host  of  near  relatives  to  mourn 
their  loss. 

After  funeral  services,  conducted 
by  the  writer,  his  remains  were  ten- 
derly laid  to  rest  beside  the  grave  of 
his  devoted  wife  in  the  family  bury- 
ing ground,  near  his  home,  to  await 
the  resurrection  morn. 

May  the  Lord  of  mercy  comfort 
and  sustain  the  loved  ones  and  bring 
us  all  to  meet  him  where  sorrows  are 
no  more.  B.  C.  THOMPSON. 


Obituary. 

April  3,  1887. 
Mrs.  Siy»h  if.  Shaw  died  of  pneu- 
monia, at  &?t  ^hoi&e  in  the  town  of 

Louisburg,  jm  the  morning  of  April 
the  1st,  in  Hws  8fith  year  of  her  age. 
This  most  estimable  .Jady  had  Iwed 
for  seventy  years  in  tjjje  house  in 
which  she  dieri     She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Joel  King,  long  ft  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizen  of  the 
County  bi  Franklin,  and"  InS  Widow  3f 
Robt.  J   fehaw,  who  died  in  1847> 
After  the  death  of  hei'  husband,  Mrs. 
Shaw  lived  a  quiet  home  life,  absorb- 
ed in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
her  childreu,  to  whom  she  was  a  most 
devoted  mother,  shielded  by  them,  as 
far  as  one  of  her  delicate   and  affec- 
tionate nature  could  be  shielded,  from 
the  worry  and  cares  of  the  world. 

She  was,  from  girlhood,  a  pioup. 
conscientious,  devoted  Christian,  and 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  of  which  she  was  one  of 
the  earliest  membei'3  in  the  town  of 
Louisburg.  Her  kind  and  gentle 
manners  impressed  all  who  came  into 
her  presence  and  she  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  She  leaves  a  large 
number  of  relatives  and  friends,  to 
w  horn  she  was  dear,  and  children,  and 
grand  children,  and  great  grand  chil- 
dren, who  will  miss  her  gentle  love 
and  who  will  bless  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  pur  st,  gentlest  and  best  of 
women.  . 


THE  COUNTRY  LASSIE. 
'  She  blossomed  in  the  country, 
Where  sunny  summers  fling 
Their  rosy  arms  about  the  earth, 
And  brightest  blessings  bring  ; 
Hea'th  was  her  sole  inheritance, 

And  grace  her  only  dower  ; 
I  never  dreamed  the  wildwood 
Contained  so  sweet  a  flower." 


Josh  Billings  on  Marriage. 

show.    Don  t  stancLsn« -      t  u  QUt 

yourself.    Do  not  ma   y  ,  thaws  dread- 

beauty  is  like  ice  awfally  siippe Uf         .       .  uk 

dollars  in  her  pocket  a  gudsp*ue  ,    ff  constitution 
in  her  house,  plenty  of  good  s ens e,  tu 
and  by-laws,  small  feet,  a  light  ^>f^°  will 
sound  teeth  and  a  warm  heait  JJJg 
keep  in  any  climate  and  w  1  no t  evap°>ate 

sense. 


piiy  Eve  Didn't  Need  a  Girl. 

A  lady  writer  in  one  of  oar  ex- 
changes furnishes  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Eve  did  not  keep  a  hired 
girl.    She  says  :  There  has  been  a 


great  deal  said  about  the  faults  of 
women  and  why  they  need  so  much 
waiting  on.  Some  one  (a  man  of 
course)  has  the  presumption  to  ask 
.V\yiiy.  when  Eve  was  manufactur- 
ed out  of  a  spare  rib,  a  servant  was- 
pot  made  at  the  same  time  to  wait 
on  her?"  She  didn't  need  any.  A 
bright  writer  has  said,  Adam  never 
came  whining  to  Eve  with  a  ragged 
Stocking  to  be  darned,  buttons  to 
be  sewed  pi),  gloves  to  be  mended 
/'right  away,  quick,  now?''  Tie 
never  read  the  newspaper  until  the 
sun  went  down  behind  the  palm 
ffoes,  and  Iir,  stretching  himself, 
yawned  out,  "Is  supper  ready  yet, 
my  dear?"  Not  he.  He  made  the 
five,  and  hung  the  kettle  over  it  him- 
self, we'li  venture,  and  pulled  the 
radishes,  peeled  the  potatoes,  and 
did  everything  else  he  ought  to  do. 
]is  milked  the  covis,  fed-  the  chick- 
ens and  looked  after  the  pigs  him-  J 
self,  and  never  brought  home  half' 
a  dozen  friends  to  dijnor  when  Eve 
Uadu't  any  fresh  pomegranates.  He 
never  stayed  out  till  11  e'cloek  at 
night  and  then  scolded  because  Eve 
was  sitting  up  and  crying  in-ide 
the  gates. 

He  never  loafed  around  corner 
groceries,  while  Eve  was  rocking 
]ittle  Cane's  cxadle  at  home,  lie 
never  called  E^  up  from  the  cel- 
lar to  put  away^kis  slippers..  Not 
Jie,  When  lie  took  them  orF-he  put 
them  udder  the  lig  tree  besrde  his 
Sunday  boots.  In  short  lie  did 
not  think  she  was  specially  created 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  him, 
and  he  wasn't  uSderthe  impression 
that  it  disgraced  a  man  to  lighten 
a  wife's  cares  a  little.  That's  :  the 
reason  Eve  did  not  need  a  hired 
girl,  and  witli  it  is  the  reason  her 
descendants  did, 


Mrs.  Martha  Louise  Person  Harris.— 
"Warm  summer  sun, 
Shine  kindly  here! 
Warm  Southern  wind, 
Blow  softly  here! 
Green  sod  above, 
Lie  light,  lie  light! 
Good  night,  kind  heart! 
Good  night!  good  night!" 

These  touching  words,  so  tenderly 
written  by  Mark  Twain  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  his  faithful  wife,  seem  to 
have  an  especial  fitness  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Martha  Louise  Person  Harris, 
who  departed  this  life  June  6,  1911. 

Mrs.  Harris  was  born  in  Franklin 
County  August  20,  1843,  and  spent 
the  whole  of  her  life  at  Laurel,  and 
Louisburg,  up  to  October  6,  1891, 
when  she  married  Dr.  Hal.  Harris 
and  moved  to  Wake  Forest.  This 
union  was  a  happy  one,  and  they 
lived  a  beautiful  married  life  until 
death  called  the  Doctor  home  about 
two  years  ago.  Since  this  time  Sister 
Harris  has  not  seemed  to  care  to 
live.  She  idolized  the  memory  of 
her  husband  and  never  seemed  quite 
so  happy  as  when  telling  some  friend 
of  his  excellencies.  She  seemed  to 
hear  him  say:  — 

"I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore; 
Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach; 
But   in   dear   words   of  human 
speech 

We  two  communicate  no  more." 
And  she  believed — ■ 
"Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone, 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 
The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine." 
But,  nevertheless,  she  was  never 
unmindful  of  her  living  friends;  no! 


Kind-hearted  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, the  number  of  her  friends  was 
limited  only  by  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  had  a  kind  word  and  a  smile 
for  all.  And  she  was  universally  be- 
loved. 

Her  last  day  was  one  of  uncom- 
mon brightness.  She  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  making  herself  helpful  to 
those  around  her,  and  in  singing 
songs,  and  seemed  to  be  more  like 
her  old  cheerful,  happy  self  than  at 
any  time  since  her  husband's  trans- 
lation. At  3  p.  m.  she  lay  down  to 
4t+  rest;  at  four,  she  was  quietly  sleep- 
ing; at  five,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wiley 
M.  Person,  at  whose  home  she  was, 
found  that  she  had  fallen  •  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

Beautiful  in  life,  her  memory  shall 
be  a  rich  inheritance,  that  lingers  as 
the  echoes  of  a  sweet  song  long  after 
the  singing  has  ceased. 

Mrs.  Harris  sprang  from  the  noble 
old  Person  family  of  Franklin 
County,  and  early  in  life  she  gave 
her  heart  to  God  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church.  And  there  are  no 
interrogation  points  connected  with 
her  piety.  All  who  knew  her  took 
knowledge  of  her  that  she  had  been 
I  with  Jesus.  R.  W.  BAILEY. 
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IN  MEM  OR  JAM 


Joseph  John  Person,  (son  of  Thomas 
Arrinfton  Person,  and  hi.s  consort, 
Abiah  Whitehead  Culpepper),  born  at 
Sandy  Creek  Plantation  in  Franklin 
county  on  November  24,  1851,  entered 
into  life  eternal  at  his  home  in  Louis- 
burg, X.  C,  on  July  3.  1S16. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  thf  vriter  to 
know  Joseph  Person  all  of  a  'fe.  First 
as  the  youngest  child  in  a  'arge  famHy 
of  sturdy  sons  and  virtuous  daughters ; 
later,  as  the  energetic  young  merchant 
and  fond  lmsbanl;  and,  finally,  as  the 
unselfish  father  and  the  upright  cit'7  jj 
While  too  young  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  la^e  Civil  W&fi  lie  nevertheless 
came  under  its  blighting  influence,  for 
the  economic  and  industrial"  ruin  f r '  w. 
ing  the  downfall  of  tbq*  Confcderaoy 
denied  to  him  the  college  career  that 
was  the  porti-r.  of  Lis  older  brothers. 

Tb  18/1  ile  was  married  to  his  cousin. 
Mary  Grey  Mason,  who^wa's  1  temhei 
of  the  prominent  Virginia  family  of  that' 
name.  Rarely  is  it  the  lot  of  any  man 
to  be  so  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a 
life  partner,  and  his  home-life  was  ever 
one  of  rare  beauty  and  inspiration.  A 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  from 
his  youth  he  was  always  a  faithful  at- 
tendant and  a  loyal  supporter  of  its  in- 
terests. And  as  he  grew  older  he  seemed 
to  lean  more  and  more  on  the  fellow- 
ship and  promises  of  the  church  of  his 
faith. 

The  passing  of  this  pure  and  stainless 
soul  was  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  his 
life  of  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice. 
Stricken  with  a  mortal  illness  after  a 
day's  work,  he  .lived  but  a  brief  ti_ne 
without  ever  regaining  consciousness  o. 
showing  any  signs  of  suffering.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  encompassed 
about  with  the  love  and  appreciation  of 
the  whole  town  of  Louisburg,  he  softly 
fell  asleep  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
peaceful  was  the  passing  of  this  sou! 
that  the  watchers  hardly  knew  when 
the  spirit  left  its  earthly  tabernacle  to 
be  with  angel  hosts,  many  of  whom  he 
had  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 
Modest,  faithful,  energetic  and  true  to 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  man,  Joseph 
John  Person  was  in  every  respect  a  wor- 
thy son  of  worthy  sires.  And  many  of 
those  left  behind  are  better  men  and 
better  women  for  his  having  lived. 
ELIZABETH  PERSON  COOKE, 
(Mrs.  Charles  Mather  Cooke). 
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Death  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Mason. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Mason  was  found  | 
dead  on  Southampton  Street  in  ! 
North  Emporia  at  an  early  hour  on 
Monday  morning.  He  had  been  ill 
(or  sometime  and  it  seems  that 
sometime  during  the  night  after 
midnight  he  left  his  room  and 
wandered  out  on  the  streets.  For 
several  months  he  had  been  a 
sufferer  frorri  both  kidney  and  heart 
trouble  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounce these  or  apoplexy  as  the 
cause  ot  his  death. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  prominent  Mason  family  of 
North  Carolina  and  moved  to  Em- 
poria about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  being  for  a  good  while  engag- 
ed in  business  in  South  Emporia. 
Later  he  purchased  the  "Reese 
Place"  in  North  Emporia  which 
was  his  home  until  his  death. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Mason  was  sixty  three  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  old 
style  gentleman,  straightforward  in 
his  dealings,  courtly  in  his  manners 
and  of  a  kind  hearted  disposition. 
He  looked  kindly  upon  the  world 
and  believed  good  ot*  all.  While 
possibly  not  successful  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view  the  splendid 
qualities  ho  possessed  gained  for 
him  the  love  aud  friendship  of  all 
who  come  uuder  the  influeuce  of 
his  genial  nature. 

He  was  survived  by  his  wife 
while  his  next  nearest  relative  was 
Judge  T.  T.  Mason,  of  Garytburg. 

Jhe   interment  took    pi.  ce  oa 


sp  'ng  'he females  leave  several  weeks 


ii. 
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Tuesday  at  the  old  Mason  grave- 
yard about  fifteen  miles  South  of 
Emporia. 
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From  $orth  to  south  t7  ,   tide  of 
emigr  ti  •n  flows,  hug  gar)        ig  the 
year   -    [i  <J,     rs  and  song,  bringing 
the  changeful   seasons  which 
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root 

!£.  It  i 

tloUS  TOH 

3.  Tni. 
reace. 

4.  Plnt<~-i'.'  I<      .  ptatonk  nonsense 

5.  Tbe  proof  i..  .       1.  ro  is -respect,  o<  »u0' 

6.  But  few-first         ,'a,ui<;  4»ghfcl:  «.i7ed 
trusted  in  love  ,'  \ 

7.  Respectful  love  it*-.-*  >  '•■  '  ;  ■ 

8.  Pride 'and  vaoitj  ait  ttften  v-  .  what  Is 
called  love. 

9.  There  is  no  lasting  is  '  fcfttween.  g»  U 
is  grounded  oa  moral  j  /(fectlona  ju  .He  bt..  .d. 


Anagram. — The  Republic  of  North  America  I 
afford*  the  folloSpn?  'anagram,  thrs  :  "The 
United  States  oi  North  America.'"  •   i,*ains — 
"  First,  the  mad  led,  act — theUi'j'  '  Now 

if  we  transpose  the  same    it     ..  mrnish  the 
following  anagram  :    "  The  Constitution  made  • 
earth  safer  f  or,  "  The  Constitution  made  earth's 
fear." 

- — "*t_ 


AN  APPEAL  FOE  THE  BIEDS. 

Editor  Home  and  Farm  : 

In  the  construction  of  the  universe,  our 
Creator  provided  ample  checks  for  the  in- 
ordinate increase  of  insects  injurious  ts  the: 
hustandman ;  but  in  consequence  of  th& 
wanton  destruction  of  the  birds  and  reptiles! 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  the  insect  depre-| 
dators^ave  become  more  numerous  in  all 
long  settled  localities.  It  is  well  that  tim- 
ers should  understand  how  much  their  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  preserva**Sn  of 
the  birds — the  allies  appointed  them  in  the 
primary  organization  of  nature;  and  that 
they  should  realize  that  under  no  circum-i 
stances  can  the  laws  of  nature  be  disobeyed  j 
with  impunity,  nor  its  balance  destroyed. 

All  farmers  have  a  general  idea  that 
most  of  the  birds  that  frequent  the  fields 
live  mostly  on  insects,  "while  sometimes  con- 
suming fruit,  etc.;  but  only  a  comptfc-atively 
few  are  sufficiently  informed  to  'appreciate  | 
the  large  amount  of  good  they  do  compared 
to  the  small  injury.  Nearly  all  birds  occa- 
sionally eat  fruit,  and  gardeners  are  often 
much  annoyed  by  losing  some  of  their 
earliest  peaches,  cherries,  grapes  and  straw- 1 
berries  by  the  feathered  thieves.  But  after 
all,  this  is  only  the  toll  justly  levied  for 


preserving  this  same  fruit  from  total  de- 
struction by  insects.  This  trifling  l«ss  of 
fruit  occurs  only  during  one  season  of  the 
year,  while  the  destruction  of  insects  never 
ceases  day  nor  night,  during  the  twelve 
months. 

'  No  thoughtful  person  can  watdfll  the 
movements  of  an  insectivorous  bird  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  being  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  vast  numbers  of  insects 
that  it  must  destroy,  t>he  overwhelming  in- 
crease it  must  prevent  during  a  year,  and 
the  great  importance  of  its  preservation. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  fact  is  incontestable 
that  the  number  of  birds  in  the  country  is 
being  reduced,  and  in  consequence,  that  of 
injurious  insects  is  being  steadily  increased. 
While  forest  birds,  that  are  not  so  im- 
portant to  agriculture,  shun  the  vicinity  of 
habitations,  those  of  the  field  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  mankind,  and  appear  to  wisrj  us  to 
know  that  they  are  our  best  friends. 

The  accurate  observations  of  such  men 
as  Wilson  and  Audubon  show  that  the 
number  of  insects  destroyed  by  a  bird  is  so 
large  as  to  be  incredible  to  an  uneducated 
person.  One  pair  of  sparrows,  with  their 
six  young  ones,  will  destroy  upward  of  400 
worms  daily.  These  birds,  when  full 
grown,  live  very  largely  on  seeds,  but  feed 
their  young  solely  on  insects  ;  and  are,  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  the  greatest  eaters 
among  birds.      During   the  thirty  days, 


therefore,  that  the  young  sparrows  are  fed, 
they  consume  about  12,000  worms  ;  and,  as 
!  there  are  two  or  three  broods  raised  each 
season,  one  old  pair  of  these  birds,  by  ac- 
tually destroying  from  24,000  to  36,000 
I  worms,  prevent  the  propagation  of  over 
750,000,000  of  these  insects  annually.  The 
robins  are  equally  good  friends  of  the 
farmers,  although  not  so  gluttonous  as  the 
sparrows.  One  pair  of  robins,  with  five 
young  ones,  requires  250  insects  daily, 
amounting  to  about  8,000  during  the  thirty- 
two  days  that  they  feed  their  young — about 
the  month  of  May.  These  birds,  there- 
fore, prevent  the  propagation,  during  only 
the  time  they  feed  their  young,  of  not  less 
than  500,000,000  worms.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate these  immense  figures,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  our  Southern  climate 
nearly  all  worms  and  caterpillars  multiply 
three  times  between  March  and  October, 
and  each  time  in  a  geometrical  ratio  of  250 
or  300.  Thus  one  single  moth,  commenc- 
ing in  the  spring  with  500  eggs,  'W^ft  un- 
disturbed will  cause  the  producffoTperoYcr 
30,000,000  caterpillars  by  the  fall. 

It  is  only  by  such  calculations,  and  by 
following  them  out  to  their  logical  results, 
'  that  we  can  learn  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  economies  of  nature,  and  of 
being  cautious  how  we  pursue  any  course 
that  tends  to  derange  them. 


The  few  cherries  and  plums  that  robins 
eat  can  not  for  a  moment  be  offset  against 
the  good  they  do.  They  are  the  only  birds" 
that  make  it  a  practice  to  dig  up  cut  worms. 
They  will  run  along  the  ground  a  few  steps, 
suddenly  stop,  listen  intently,  dig  violently 
with  their  bills,  frequently  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  extract  the  worms.  They  appear 
to  know  accurately  where  the  worms  lie 
concealed,  and  their  sense  in  this  respect  is 
probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  wood- 
pecker. 

The  red -headed,  yellow-bellied  and 
downy  woodpeckers,  or  sapsuckers,  are 
also  birds  to  which  most  farmers  'are  un- 
reasonably antagonistic  ;  but  if  they  will 
only  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  the  stom- 
achs of  some  of  those  they  kill,  they  will  I 
find  their  contents  to  consist  almost  entire- 
ly of  insects.  These  birds  will  eat  a  few  of 
our  finest  peaches,  and  tear  open  and  de- 
vour some  of  the  mutton  corn,  but  a  rea- 
sonable man  should  bear  with  these  impo- 
sitions, aggravating  as  they  often  are,  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater  good.  The  sap- 
suckers,  as  some  of  these  woodpeckers  are 
incorrectly  called,  frequent  apple  orchards 
in  the  fall,  and  may  be  seen  examining 
every  crack  and  crevice  on  the  trees  and 
boring  small  holes  through  the  bark,  in 
search  of  the  larvae  of  insects.  These  in- 
sects, if  unmolested,  v.-ould  do  an  apple 
tree  more  harm  than  the  borings  of  twenty 
birds. 

The  cuckoos,  or  common  rain  crows,  are 
also  our  very  good  friends.  They  will 
occasionally  destroy  the  eggs  of  other  birds, 
but  they  live  almost  entirely  on  insects ; 
and  in  fact  are  among  the  very  few  birds 
that  will  eat  the  ugly  yellow  caterpillars, 
with  black  bristles,  that  frequent  the  oak 
trees  in  the  early  fall.  All  the  finches,  the 
thrushes,  swallows,  common  small  shrikes 
or  loggerheads,  blue  birds,  night  hawks,  or 
bull  bats,  and  (although  not  birds)  the  little 
common  bats,  are  most  valuable  friends  to 
the  farmers,  and  wage  incessant  war  upon 
the  insect  tribes. 

Mocking  birds  are  well  worthy  of  a 
special  plea,  for,  besides  being  essentially 
insectivorous,  they  have  the  additional 
merit  of  being  able  to  render  our  home- 
steads cheerful  by  their  unequaled  powers 
of  Song.  The  word  "unequaled"  is  here 
used  with  consideration,  for  the  Hon.  D. 
'Barrington,  the  English  naturalist,  speaks 
of  it  thus:  "This  bird  fully  equals  the 
nightingale  in  the  compass  of  its  song;" 
and  Wilson  says,  "Its  vocal  powers  are  un- 
questionably superior  to  those  of  the  night- 
ingale." The  nightingale  sings  only  at 
night,  when  it  has  the  advantage  of  still- 
ness, and  the  cessation  of  all  the  noises  of 
day.  Shakspeare  says  "  that  if  this  bird 
should  sing  by  day  when  every  goose  is 
cackling,  she  would  be  thought  no  better  a 
musician  than  a"  wren." 

If  the  nightingale  is  indebted  to  the 
quietude  of  night,  and  the  effect  this  has 
upon  human  imagination  for  much  of  its 
high  reputation,  what  meed  may  not  be 
awarded  to  our  mocking  bird,  who  in  the 
glare  of  broad  day,  uninfluenced  by  sur- 
rounding noises,  makes  the  air  melodious 
with  its  overpowering  song,  and  compels 
us  to  pay  listening  tribute  to  its  sweetness. 
If  these  birds  are  protected,  and  their  nests 
not  robbed,  they  increase  with  great  rapid- 
ity, will  frequent  the  neighborhood  of  the 
homestead,  and  add  much  to  its  cheerful- 
ness during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Farmers  as  a  class  understand  their  own 
interest,  and  usually  know  how  to  guard  it ; 
and  it  is  well  therefore  that  they  should  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  birds,  and  realize 
the  importance  of  their  protection.  Each 
can  do  much  on  his  own  place,  for  birds 
will  always  frequent  locations  where  they 
are  not  disturbed.  On  no  pretext  should 
our  feathered  friends  be  molested.  Every 
protection  should  be  given  them  against 


so-called  sportsmen  and  idle  boys;  and 
means  used  to  attract  them  to  the  farm,  and 
encourage  their  increase.  If  there  are  any 
State  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  can  be 
used  for  their  protection,  they  should  be 
unhesitatingly  applied.  Farmers  may  rest 
assured  that  all  insectivorous  birds  repay  us 
fifty  fold  for  any  injuries  or  trouble  they 
cause.  A.  P.  F. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


The  Religions  Card  Player. 


A  private  soldier,  by  tho  name  of 
Richard  Lee  was  taken  -bethr?  tfte! 
magistrat" -of  Glasoow,  Scotland,  for 
•  •laying  curds  during  divine  service' 
cor  theso  who  may.  not  have  seen  ity 
'the  account  of  it  is  thus  given  in  ttie 
English  journal.  x\.  sergeant  com- 
manded the  soldiers  at  the.  church, 
and  when  the  parson  had  "read  the 
grayer  he  took  the  text.  Those  who.; 
had  Bibles  took  the-n  out;  hut  tin's] 
soldier  had  neither  Bible  nor  Common! 
Prayer  Book,  and  pullirg  out  a  pack 
of  cards  he  swea  1  tiranbef  >re  him.-  -  ', 
II  ;  first  looked  at  one  <  ard  then  ad 
another.'  The  sergeant  of  the  com- 
pany saw  him  and  said; 

"Kiehard  put  up  the  cards;  this  is 
no  place  for  them.'" 

••Never  mind  that'*  said  Richard. 

I'M 

When  the  service  was  over,  tho-' 
constable  took  Richard  prisoner,  aud 
'brought  him  before  the  Mayor. 

••Weil,"  said  the  Mayor,  "w^.u. 
have  you  brought  the.  soldier  lieie  Ion'" 

'•1  or  playing  cards  in  church." 

"Weil,  soldier  what  have  you  to! 
say  fur  yutirsEdfr"  ^ 

'"Much,  sir,  I  Hope." 

"Very  good,  if  not,  I  will  punish; 
you  si  ve rely.'' 

"I  have  boon,''  said    the  soldier, 
'about  six  wet'ks  on  the  march.  I 
•have  r.iilhT    Ihhle    nor  Uoammmj 
Bra;  or  Book,  I  ha /J  nothing  -<  but.  a  j 
J^iiek  of  cards,  and  I  hop;;  to  sati->% 

!your  Worship  to  the  purity  of  my  in-- 
Elentions." 

Tisei;  sprea<?iBg the  card*  before  the! 
Mayor,  lie  began  with  the  ace. 

uW»mn  I  see  the  ace,  it  reminds  me 
that  there  is  buf.  one  God.    When  I 
see  the  deuce,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
"Father  and  Son.    When    I   see  the 
gray,  it  reminds  me  of    the  Father, 
win  and  Holy  (I host.    When  I  see 
the  four,  it'  reminds  me    of  the  four 
evangelists  that  preachcJ — M-'ttbew,  I 
Mark,  Luke  and  John.    Wheal  see.1 
the  five,  it  reminds  me  of  the  1  wise 
virgins   that   trimmed   their  lamps;; 
■•there  were  ten — live  were  wise  and 
five  wer-e  foolish,  and  were  shut  out.! 
:  When  i  see  the  six,  it  remiu  is  me  that 
in  six  davs  the  Lord 'made  heaven  and 
earth.    When  I  see  Kha  seven,  it  tm 
minds  me  that  on  the  seve  th  dfty 
God  rested  from  the  great  work  he 
had  made  and  hallowed  it.     When  1 
see  the  eight,  .it  reminds  me    of  the* 
eight  righteous    person?*    who  were', 
saved  when  God  dcsiroyed  the  world; 
— viz:  Noah  and  his   wife,   his  thred 
?ons  and  their  wivc^.    W*»  <n  I  see  the 
nine,  it  remind*  pie  of  the  mine,  leper.; 
that  v.'cie  cleansed  by   aur  .Saviour. 


Tlicre  were  nine,  out  often  that  never! 
returned  thanks.    When  I  see  the 
te  n,  it  rem  uds  me  of  the   ten  com-1 
mandments  which  God  handed   down  i 
,  to  Moses   on  the  tables  of     stone.  I 
When  I  see  tiie  king  it  lvmiuds  me    of  j 
the  Great  King  of    heaven,  whicli  is1, 
God  Aimightv.  When  I  see  the  queen,  j 
it  reminds  me  of  the  queen  of  Sheba.l 
who  visited  Solomon,  for  she  was  as 
wise  a  woman  as  lie  was  a  man.  She-i 
brought  wife  her  fifty  boys  aud  fifty! 
girls,  all  dressed  in  boy'^s  apparel,  for* 
King  Sol  moo  to  tell  which  were  boys 
and  winch  were  girls.   The  king  sentf 
for  water  for  them  to  wash.  The 
girls  washed  to  the  elbows,  the  boys] 
to  the  wrist,  so  King  Solomon  told  byi 
that."  '        '  4 

"Well,"  said  the  Mayor,  "you  have  i 
described  every  card  in  the  pack  ex--' 
eept  one." 

"What  is  that?" 

"The  knave,"  said  the  Mayo  r. 

"I  will  gi  ve  your  honor  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  too,  if  you  will  not  get 
'angry."  ' 

"I  will  not."  said  the  Mayor,  i:if  I 
you  do  not  term  me  to  be  the  knave."] 

••The  greatest  knave  I  know  of  is  j 
\  Fue.cou.-UMe  wiio  brought  me  here.'' 

"I  do  not  know,"  sidd  the  Mayor, 
it'  !'e  is  the.  greatest  knave,  but  I 
k.mw  he  is  ih.e  greatest  fool." 

*'  •'•  iVt.  l  cx.4tit'k  *'ho  >v  m&hy  sp 
there  are  in  a  pack  of  cards,  I  Aral 
;!do,  a?  m-.my  days  as  there  arc"  in  a 
year.    When  I  count  the  nurah*r  o  f 
cards' in  a  pack,  I  find  52— the  Jjumber 
of  weeks  in  a  year.  I  find  there  are  12  j 
picture  cards  in  u  puck,  iepresonting  | 
the  number  of  months  in  a  year,  and  | 
on  counting  the  tricks  I  rind  13— the  j 
numb;  r  of  weeks  in  a  quarter,  so  you  | 
se\  a  pack  of  cards  servo  for  a  Bible, 
1  an  almanac  and  a  Common  Prayer 
I  Book." 

"A  pebble  on  the  streamlet  cast 

Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river; 

A  dew  drop  on  the  tiny  leaf 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever." 


Now. 


Rise  !  for  the  day  is  passing, 
And  you  lie  dreaming /hi  ; 
The  others  have  bnekeled  their  ar 
rnor, 

And  forth  to  the  fight  have  gone  ; 
A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you. 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  pipy  ; 
The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing. 

In  tho  face  of  the  stern  To-day. 

Rise  from  your  dream  of  the  Fu- 
ture— 

Of  gaining  some  hard-fought  field. 
Of  storming  some  airy  fortress, 

Or  bidding  seme  giant  yield, 
Your  future  has  deeds  of  glory, 

Of  honor  (God  grant  it  may  !) 
But  your  arm  will  never  be  stronger 

Or  the  need  so  great  as  to-day. 

Rise  !  if  the  past  detains  you, 
ller  sunshine  and  s'.o  ms  forget; 

No  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  you 
As  those  of  a  vain  regret ; 

Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifebss  ever; 
Cast  her  phantom  arms  away, 

]Sor  lookback,  save  to  learn  theles* 
son 

Of  a  noble  strife  to  day, 

Hist- !  for  the  day  is  passing ; 

The  sound  that  you  scarcely  hear 
Is  the  enemy  marching  to  battle; 

Arise  !  for  the  foe  is  here  ! 
Stay  not  to  sharpen  your  weapons, 

Or  the  hour  will  strike  at  last, 
Wlien  from  dreams  of  a  coming 
.  battle, 

You  may  wake  to  find  it  past. 


The  soul  that  is  destined  to  have 
no  support  but  God  Himself,  must 
pass  through  the  strongest  trials. 

A  young  beginner  in  Christianity 
may  say  that  he  will  do ;  but  an  old 
Christian  will  say  that  Christ  will 
do. 

No  one  can  explain  prayer.  Its 
basis  is  in  the  sentiments  of  religion 
and  in  God's  command. — Siring. 

Some  has  beautifully  said,  "The 
Old  Testament  is  truth  in  its  germ ; 
the  New  Testament  is  truth  in  its 
blossom. 


Flowers  That  Never  Wither. 

There  arc  flowers  that  never  wither, 

These  are  skies  that  never  fade, 
There  are  trees  that  cast  forever 

Cooling  bowers  of  leafy  shade. 
There  are  silver  wavelets  flowing  J 

With  a  lulling  sound  of  rest.  ^ 
Where  the  west  wind,  softly  blowing, 

Faus  the  far  lands  of  the  blest. 

Thitherward  our  steps  are  tending, 

Oft  through  dim.  oppressive  fears, 
More  of  grief  than  pleasant  blending 

In  the  darkening  woof  of  3'ears; 
Often  would  our  footsteps  weary 

Sink  upon  the  winding  tray, 
But  that  when  all  looks  most  dreary, 

O'er  us  beams  a  cheering  ray. 

Thus  the  father  who  hath  made  us 

Tenants  of  this  world  ofeare, 
Knoweth  how  to  kindly  guide  us 

With  the  burdens  we  must  bear; 
Knoweth  who  to  cause  the  spirit 

Hopefully  to  raise  its  e}-es 
Toward  the  home  he  doth  inherit 

Far  beyond  the  azure  skies. 

There  is  a  voice  that  whispers  lowly 

Down  within  this  heart  of  mine, 
\>  here  emotions  (ho  most  holy 

Ever  make  their  sacred  shrine, 
And  it  tells  a  thrilling  story 

Of  the  great  redeemer's  love, 
And  the  all-bewildering  glory 

Of  the  better  land  above. 

Oh!  this  life  with  all  its  sorrows, 

Hastens  onward  to  a  close! 
In  a  few  more  brief  to-morrows 

Will  have  ended  all  our  woe*. 
Then  o'er  death  the  part  immortal 

Shall  sublim  ly  rise  and  sojy 
O'er  the  slar-rcspfendent  portal, 

There  to  dwell  Ibrevermoiv. 


f  The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  moro 
than  doing  what  you  can  do  well,  and 
doing  well  whatever  you  do  without  a 
thought  of  fame. 

Wealth  is  like  a  viper,  which  is  harm- 
less if  a  man  knows  how  to  take  hold  of 
it;  but  if  he  doss  not,  it  will  twino  round 
his  hand  and  bite  him. 


P  Defer  not  until  to-morrow  lo 
;be  wise  )  to~ morrow's  sun  to  the© 
1  uiay  never  shine. 

lie  is  not  ©nly  idle  who  does 
(nothing,  but  he  is  idle  who  might 
!oe  better  employed. 

A  kind  word  can  no  more  dio 
than  the  noble  nature  which 
pr-omp.ts  its  utterance. 


an  hear  not  the  words  which,  won' 

TkT  J* 

BpfrfPi  enraptures  rnv  brenst 
etfmeMSeeWK  the  soul- ch'tlinj;  frowns  which 

*^j(»oai<^rrnil'e  i 
-ly  /rhele  earthly  existence  unblest._^, 
ittt'JWEh'hnpe'BfBeftiph  accents  whenever  I'm  Vjy 
,et  ray  ear  from  Ihy  whisD'ringa  be  Jed;  Q 
lad  let  f>«iUel,  like  the  beams  of,  a,6^ 
moi  tt>  «y.  j 
O'er  thy  face  be  rejoic|JgW-  spr«<wl 

ove  <^  t  n  e^n    h  tjf^n^fj 

v,  .11  !,  u  t'ablo.  If  I 

jtralbul  of  H  thou? 
Ulon*.— Lord  Byr 


T-M       ¥  A  ABLE  AW 


WHA  D  IS  GLORY  T   WHAT  IS  FAME  T 

What  is  glory  ?   What  is  Fame  ? 
The  echo  of  a  long  lost  name  : 
A  breath ;  an  idle  hour's  brief  talk ; 
Th«  shadow  of  an  arrant  nougut, 
A  flower  that  blossoms  for  a  day, 

Dying  next  morrow ; 
A  stream  that  hurries  on  its  way. 

Singing  of  sorrow; 
The  last  drop  of  a  bootless  shower, 
Bhed  on  a  sere  and  leafless  bower; 
A  rose  stux-k  iu  a  dead  man's  breast — 
This  is  the  word's  f  ime  at  the  best ! 


We  noTer'xUJccivo  for  a  good  purpose. 
Knavery  adds  malice  to  falsehood* 


I  ^Moderation  is  the  silken  string- running 
[through  the  pearl  cham  of  ail  virtues. 

I  However  things  may  seem,  no  evil 
thing  is  success,  and  no  good  thing  is  a 

ifailure. 





Remains  of  Distinguished  Ju- 
rist Laid  To  Rest  at  Louis- 
burg  Yesterday 

Louisburg,  Jan.  18—  In  the  pres;  c 
of  one  of  the  largest  crowds  that  c 
Assembled  in  Louisburg  to  pay  the  last 
mark  of  respect  to  a  deceased  citizen, 
the  remains  of  the  late  Judge  Charles 
Mather  Cooke,  whoso  death  occurred  at  j 
the  Broad  Oak  Sanatorium  in  Morgan-  j 
ton  last  Friday  night,  were  laid  to  rest,  I 
here  this  afternoon  after  simple  funeral  ; 
services  had  been  held  in  the    Baptist  J 
church. 

At  the  request  of  the  Louisburg  bar, 
the  local  camp  of  Confederate  veterans 
and    various    other    organizations    in  i 
which  Judge   Cooke   held  membership,  j 
the  service  was  held  in  the  church  in-  j 
ste.-d  i>1!  the  family   residence,  as  v.jis  , 
first  planned.    Hundreds  of  sorrowing 
friends  and  relatives  from  all  over  the 
State  gathered  in  the  church,  and  iu  one 
of  the  galleries  were  more  than  _  100 
negroes,  former  slaves  of  the  Cooke 
family,  and  their  descendants. 

brevity  and  simplicity  marked  the 
service  at  the  church,  which  was  con- 
ducted 1-y  the  pastor,  Eev.  Ciarence  Col- 
lins, assisted  by  Dr.  William  L.  Poteat. 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  of 
which  the  Judge  was  a  trustee.  The 
remains  were  then  borne  to  the  family 
cemetery  and  laid  away  beside  the  a»- 
fcesfors  of  the  Cooke  family.  A  vast 
profusion  of  flowers  covered  the  new- 
made  mound. 

The  pallbearers  were  as  follows: 
Honorary— Mr.  W.  H.  Rnffin,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Malone,  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mr.  C.  K. 
Cooke,  Judge  E.  W.  Timberlakc,.  Mr. 
F.  N.  Edgerton,  Captain  Philip  G.  Al- 
ston, Mr.  F.  S.  Spruill  and  Mr.  Paine 
Jones.  Active— Capt.  M.  S.  Clifton. 
Mr.  T.  R.  White,  Dr.  H.  H.  FlemiDg, 
Col.  S.  T.  Boddie,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pearson. 
Dr.  J.  O.  Newell,  Mr.  B.  T.'Holden  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Malone. 

Relatives  from  out-of-town  attending 
the  funeral  included  Hon.  and  Mrs.  F. 
S.  Spruill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jodbs. 
Tarboro;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Copper. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cooper,  and  Ben- 
Sett  Currie,  Henderson;  Mr.  A.  L.  Joy- 
ner,  Mrs.  Eliza  Joyner  and  Miss  Greene. 
Franklinton  :  Mr.  Jasper  Kerne.  Miss 
Carolina  Kearney  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Kearney,  Durham:  Mrs.  Philip  Utley, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Prof,  an  1 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Earnshaw  and  Dr.  Gorrell.  of 
I  Wake  Forest. 


PASSED  YESTERDAY 


Well  Known  Louisburg  Jurist 
and  Publicist  Dies  In 
Morgahton 

SERVED  STATE  IN  LONG 
RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD 


JUDGE  C.M.COOKE 

I         PASSED  YESTERDAY 


Was  One  of  Pew  Remaining  Of- 
ficers of  Confederate  Army 
Surviving  In  State ;  For  Half 
a  Century,  Was  Active  In 
Democratic  Leadership  In 
North  Carolina 


Louisburg,  Jan.  16. — News  was  re-  I 
I  ceived  here  tonight  of  the  death  of- 
Judge  Cotton  Mather  Cooke,  long  one 
of  the  leading  public  men  of  the  State,  | 
and  a  resident  of  this  city.  Death  i 
occurred  at  a  sanatorium  in  Morganton,  | 
where  he  had  been  undergoing  treatment  ! 
for  a  nervous  disorder  for  many  months. 
No  arrangements  have  been  made  for  ! 
the  funeral,  but  it  will  be  held  here  ! 
p-obably  Sunday. 

Judge  Cooke  is  survived  by  his  wife  j 
and  four  sons,  Mr.  Edwin  Cooke,  of  i 
Charlotte;  Mr.  Wilbur  Cooke,  of  Bre- I 
vard;  Mr.  Frank  Cooke.,  United  States  j 
i  Army,  and  Charles  Cooke.   Mrs.  Cooke 
I  has  been  ma.'-ing  her  ho'ne  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Cooke  in  Brevard-  since 
her  husband's  illness. 


Cotton  Mather  Cooke  was  born  in 
Louisburg  March  10,  1844,  the  son  of 
Captain  Jones  Cooke,  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Ann  Kingsbur}-.  Through  the  Kings- 
burys  ho  was  related  to  the  well-known 
New  England  families  of  Kingsbury  and 
Mather,  and  was  a  i  dative  of  Cotton 
Mather,  the  noted  critic.  On  his  father's 
side  he  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
State's  most,  distinguished  families. 

His  early  education  was  received  at 
the  Louisburg  Academy  and  later  he 
matriculated  at  Wake  Forest  College.  Tn 
his  second  year  there  the  war  between 
j  the  states  broke  and  he  le-ft  college  to 
i  join  the  Fifty-fifth  North  Carolina  regi- 
j  ment,  being  a  private  in  Company  I. 
|  His  regiment  saw  service  in  the  eastern 
j  section  of  the  State  and  was  later  trans- 
;  f erred  to  Virginia.    Young  Cooke  was 
j  advanced  to  the  grade  of  first  lieuten- 
!  ant  and  later  commanded  the  company 
j  after  the  captain  was  captured.  The 
young  officer  was  st  <  rely  wounded  at 
Hatches'  Run. 

Active  in  Politics. 
Like  thousands  of  other  young  sol- 
I  diers  he  returned  to  an  impoverished 
home  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  super- 
intended the  family  estate  and  applied 
himself  to  studies  in  law,  winning  a 
license  to  practice  in  the  county  courts 
within  a  year  and  later  full  license  in 
I  State  courts.    He  a'so  applied  himself 
I  to  the  study  of  literature,  working  out 
for  himself  a  liberal  education  that  he 
had  sacrificed  to  fight  for  his  State. 

For  a  young  man  of  his  breeding  and 
training,  interest  in  public  matters  was 
second  nature.  In  1872  he  was  Demo- 
cratic delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 

( Continued  from  Page  O  e.) 


tion  in  Baltimore  and  cast  his  vote  for 
Horace  Greely.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  Senator  from  the  Seventh  Sen- 
atorial district,  and  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Vance  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  as  solicitor  in  the  Ninth  District. 
Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
serving  for  several  terms,  latterly  as 
Speaker. 

Held  Many  Offices. 

Governor  Scales  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Prison  board,  but  he 
relinquished  the  position  to  re-enter  the 
legislature.  In  1894  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  Gov- 
ernor Elias  Carr  appointed  him  to  an 
unexpired  term  as  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  death  of  Octavius  Coke,  but 
the  fusion  of  the  Populist  and  Republi- 
can parties  defeated  him.  He  held  no 
further  office  then  until  1901  when  he 
was  elected  judge  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
district,  serving  until  he  resigned  in 
1917.  He  was  followed  on  the  bench 
by  Col.  Albert  Cox. 

As  a  lawyer  Judge  Cooke  acquired  a 
lucrative  and  influential  practice.  For 
many  years  he  was  associated  with 
Judge  J.  J.  Davis.  He  was  married  in 
1868  to  Miss  Bettie  Person.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina nad  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

I  A  GREAT  MAN  HAS  FALLEN  IN 
ISRAEL. 


Mr.  Editor: — At  the  request  of  all 
the  ex-slaves  of  Freeman's  township,  I 
will  write  a  few  words  of  the  kind 
deeds  shown  them  by  Judge  Charles 
M.  Cooke.  With  all  the  honors  con- 
ferred on  him  they  always  address  him 
as  "Marse  Charlie".  They  counted 
him  as  their  best  friend.  He  gave 
ther  church  site  known  as  New  Liberty 
Baptist  church.  And  when  we  wanted 
a  cemetery  to  bury  the  dead  and  the 
piece  of  land  in  that  day  was  $25.00 
per  acre,  we  had  the  money  all  col- 
lected, we  went  to  his  office  and  hand- 
ed it  to  him,  he  returnee  all  of  it  back 
but  $1.50  and  said  "take  the  other  and 
put  in  the  mission  box  of  the  church." 
He  knew  all  of  his  former  slaves  and 
cared  and  provided  foi-  them  as  long 
as  they  lived.  He  always  addressed' 
them  in  the  original  tongue  "Aunt  and 
Uncle."  If  it  had  been  left  to  us  he 
would  have  been  laid  to  rest  on  the 
road  side  in  front  of  the  old  Cooke 
land  mark,  the  home  place,  near  the 
original  rock  beside  the  road  and  not 
far  from  old  Flat  Rock,  his  first  church 
where  he  was  taught,  and  the  great 
principal  of  right  moldea  m  his  heart." 
H'e  loved  all  the  people  and  in  all  of 
his  just  dealings  be  gave  the  urder 
dog  achance,  the  Negro.  I  am  a  Ne- 
gro and  can  not  use  higti  strung  v/ords 
as  others  about  "Marse  Charles",  but 
we  are  saying  these  few  words  to  let 
you  know  which  side  we  are  cn. 


CS 


CHABLEP  MATHER  COOKE. 

The  death  of  former  Judge  M.  Cooke  will  he 
learned  of  with  regret  by  many  admirer®.  His 
was  a  unique  and  highly  interesting  personality. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  original  men  who  ever 
sat  on  the  bench  and  the  court  under  his  admin- 
istration was  not  only  a  place  where  justice  was 
dispensed  fairly,  impartiaMy  and  wisely  but  it 
was  also  a  place  frequently  where  the  spectators 
and  court  attendants  and  officials  found  no  little 
to  divert,  entertain  and  edify. 

As  to  his  qualities  as  a  judge  fortunately  there 
is  expert  testimony,  Judge  Henry  G,  Connor  say- 
ing in  an  article  in  the  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina:  "Judge  Cooke  bi ought  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  official  position  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  an  ideal  judge — learning, 
experience,  patience,  courtesy,  love  of  justice,  de- 
votion to  English  and  American  jurisprudence  and 
confidence  in  judicial  institutions,  properly  ad- 
ministered, to  work  out  the  best  practical  results. 
He  is  firm  iu  the  administration  of  criminal  law, 
yet  he  recognizes  the  great  truth  that  men  are 
human  and  that  the  law  is  a  school  in  which  min- 
ister and  people  are  to  learn  obedience  to  author- 
ity and  recognition  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  justice." 

Judge  Cooke  won  distinction  in.  several  lines  of 
activity  and  particularly  glowing  is  the  story  of 
his  career  as  a  soldier.  He  went  all  through  the 
war  entering  at  the  youthful  age  of  seventeen 
years,  taking  part  in  many  brilliant,  engagements 
and  being  seriously  wounded  on  March  3L  1855, 
at  Hatcher's  Bun. 

Before  being  elevated  to  the  judgeship  he  was 
active  and  highly  successful  as  an  attorney  at 
law,  also  serving  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  a  director  of  the  State  Prison, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Octavins 
Coke,  deceased,  and  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  to  succeed  himself,  though  defeated,  it  be- 
ing the  year  when  the  Fusionists  swept  the  State, 
and  in  many  other  posts  of  trust  rendering  un- 
exceptionable service.  He  was  a  trusted  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party,  his  advice  always  being  wel- 
comed by  those  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
party  as  springing  out  of  an  alert  mind  and  a 
sound  judgment.  Loyalty  to  his'  religious  do- 
nomination  and  distinguished  service  in  behalf 
of  it  and  its  institutions  were  also  characteristic 
of  Judge  Cooke. 

The  deceased  jurist,  led  a  life  marked  \>y  great 
.j&wuw  tft  character  ana  many  activities,  making 
the  most  of  a  fine  natural  ability  and  serving  his 
day  and  generation  faithfully  and  well. 


"DOVE  OF  PEACE?" 


Funeral,  Appearance  OS  White  Pigeon 
and  Bad  Feeling  Is  Disappearing. 
<Bsecl&J  to  ]>&il>  New.  > 

Wilson,  March  4. — An  incident  took 
place  in  Great  Swamp  township, 
Wayne  county,  a  few  days  since  which 
is  causing  much  comment  in  that  vi- 
cinity and  the  story  has  reached  this 
city  and  is  being  freely  discussed.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  so  the  story  goes,  there 
was  much  discussion  and  some  feeling 
dsiplayed  as  to  just  where  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Wilson  and  Wayne 
counties  was  located,  the  line  being 
obliterated  by  the  removal  of  land- 
marks by  the  woodman's  axe.  What 
occurred  after  the  death  of  and  while 
the  funeral  service  over  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  dissatisfieed  parties  was 
in  progress  last  Tuesday  may  be  the 
means  of  reuniting  the  dissatisfied 
ones  because  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
portion  of  what  was  once  in  Wilson 
county  is  now  in  Wayne. 

While  the  funeral  procession  was 
approaching  the  family  burying'' 
ground,  which  is  in  a  rural  district,  a 
white  object  in  the  heavens  was  seen 
approaching  the  cortege  and  when  the 
sun  rays  struck  its  body  it  shone  like 
burnished  silver.  On  approaching 
nearer  it  proved  to  be  a  pigeon  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  some 
of  those  present  whose  minds  reverted 
to  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  line 
declared  it  to  be  "the  dove  of  peace" 
and  prayed  and  many  believe  that  the 
incident  will  obliterate  bad  feeling  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Hovering  over  the  newly-made 
grave  for  a  short  while,  the  bird  cir- 
cled around  a  telephone  pole  several 
times  and  then  perched  on  top  of  it 
and  when  the  body  was  being  bourne 
to  Its  last  resting  place,  this  "dove  of 
peace"  circled  around  the  hearse  three 
times  and  alighted  on  its  top.  and 
when  the  remains  were  being  gently 
lowered  flew  in  the  grave  and  perched 
on  the  casket. 

The  people  in  the  neighborhood  are 
worked  up  over  the  occurrence — know- 
ing that  there  are  no  pigeons  for 
miles  around. 
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